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PREFACE, 



In the year 1825 Goethe had, as we are told by Ecker- 
mann, the gratification of hearing from an Englishman * that 
the interest felt by his countrymen in the German language 
was already considerable, and was growing daily, so that 
there was no young Englishman of good family who did not 
learn German.' How much more rejoiced would Goethe, 
who had a great admiration for everything English, have 
been, could he have lived to see the vast progress which the 
study of German has made in this country since that time; 
could he have lived to witness the general acknowledgment of 
German as an essential element of a liberal education for the 
merchant, the scholar, and the man of science ; the warm ap- 
preciation of German poetry by all well-educated English- 
men ; and the official recognition of the German language and 
literature in the great seats of learning in this country. The 
last-mentioned circumstance, in particular, has greatly con- 
tributed to raise the standard of the study of German. It is 
now universally admitted that German must be studied as 
a classical language, and that the great authors of Germany 
require, and fully deserve a more scholarly interpretation than 
they received in former' times. In my editions of German 
Classics I have long ago acted on this principle, and I have 
spared no pains to edit them — to the best of my ability — in 
the manner in which Greek and Latin Classics have been 
edited by learned commentators. 

As to this volume, which forms the first part of the series of 
German Classics confided to my editorship by the Delegates 
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of the Clarendon Press, I will be brief. My commentary to 
Egmont is the result of several years' study and labour. This 
drama is replete with historical allusions, far more so than is 
generally supposed. On account of this fact, I have carefully 
studied all the original sources, and have accordingly ex- 
plained almost every passage which has a historical bearing. In 
doing so I have thought it right to quote verbatim those pas- 
sages from Strada's work on the * Belgian War,' upon which 
nearly all the historical allusions in the drama are founded. 
These passages I have given both in the Latin original and 
in an English translation; thinking that the former will be 
of interest to classical students, and the latter absolutely 
necessary to those who may not be acquainted with Latin. 
For my references to that remarkable work I have used 
the i2mo. edition printed at Rome in 1648, which consists 
of two volumes. Goethe required for his purpose the first 
volume only, the title of which runs, * Famiani Stradae Romani 
E Societate Jesu de Bello Belgico Decas Prima. Ab Excessu 
Caroli V. Imp. etc.*' 

In point of language this drama is (particularly in the 
conversations between the citizens) perhaps more difficult 
than any other German classical work ; and therefore, know- 
ing as I do from practical experience, how necessary it is to 
remove all unusual difficulties from the path of the student 
of German, I have given such explanations and renderings of 
idiomatic phrases, as seemed to me needful for the generality 
of readers. In this task I have found considerable help in 
the two excellent translations of Egmont, which this country 
is fortunate enough to possess. I refer to the English version 
by Miss Swan wick, the well-known learned translator from 
Greek and German, and to the recent translation by the 

* The well-known and learned commentator Heinrich Di'intzer was 
the first to accumulate a mass of historical and other information with 
reference to Goethe's Egmont, in his valuable running Commentary, 
published in 1854, and his minute researches have considerably lightened 
my task in collecting the necessary materials. 
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accomplished scholar, Mr. A. D. Coleridge. The other trans- 
lations of Egmont, published in this country and in America, 
are of but small value. 

The Notej will also be found to contain a number of gram- 
matical and etymological remarks, and various philological 
comparisons, referring to modern and ancient languages. The 
text of the original has been carefully revised, and Arguments 
have been prefixed to each Act. 

The chief modern sources which I have used for the His- 
torical Introduction are the well-known works of Schiller, 
Prescott, and Motley on the History of the Netherlands; and 
likewise the elaborate introduction to the Correspondance de 
Philippe II, by the learned Belgian archivist, M. Gachard, 
and the excellent vindication of Egmont and Horn, based on 
authentic documents, which has been published by M. T. 
Juste, under the title Le Contte d' Egmont et le Comte d'Horne, 

In the Critical Analysis I have given the history of the com- 
position of the drama, in accordance with the data gathered 
from Goethe's own writings; and I have also availed myself 
in my criticisms of his own opinions on his production, which 
give us the right clue to the standpoint from which the critic 
ought to view his drama. I have further given nearly all the 
salient points of Schiller's criticism on Egmont. 

It is to be hoped that the Life of Goethe — brief and 
incomplete as it is — will be useful to those to whom the sub- 
ject is new, and will, at least, lead them on to peruse the 
works pointed out as giving full information on the life and 
writings of our author. The appended Bibliographical Tables 
— arranged according to subjects — will show at a glance the 
principal works of Goethe, with the date of their composition, 
and the existing English translations. 

In conclusion I have to render my thanks to the Rev. G. W. 
Kitchin, M.A., who has given me much assistance in my task, 
and to whom I should fike to be able to express my gratitude 
as warmly as I feel it. 
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In issuing the Second Edition I have most carefully revised 
the Texty and in doing so I have availed myself to a consider- 
able extent of Dr. Strehlke's edition, which is based on the 
poet's own MS., deposited in the Royal Library of Berlin, and 
on the editio princeps of the drama. 

March, 1878. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

It is a highly gratifying fact, that a third issue of this volume 
was required so soon after the appearance of the Second Edi- 
tion. It testifies above all to the increasing popularity of the 
present drama as a School Classic in this country, where some 
kind of prejudice seems to have existed against it. In Ger- 
many Goethe's Egmont has long been adopted as a German 
School Classic ; otherwise I should certainly never have issued 
it as a Text Book for young students in this country. All 
that is required is, that this drama should be considered from 
the right point of view and should be studied as a Classic. In 
order to facilitate this task, I furnished it — already in the First 
Edition — with such a critical and historical apparatus as seemed 
to nie requisite for this purpose. In issuing the Third Edi- 
tion I have, besides, thoroughly revised the Notes, 3. number 
of which I have given in a condensed form, without detracting 
anything from their substance. I also have added such expla- 
nations as seemed to me absolutely necessary; and lastly, 
I have given the Text in a form which will be found more 
acceptable by teachers and learners than the Text given in 
other current Editions. It is, therefore, to be hoped that the 
present ^nai revision will still more contribute to increase in 
this country the popularity of one of the finest productions ot 

German dramatic literature. 

C. A. BUCHHEIM. 
King's College, London, 

Jan. I, 1881. 
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LIFE OF GOETHE. 

The quaint saying of the astrologer Seni, in Schiller's 
Wallenstein, — 

Mein Sohn! Nicbts in der Welt ist unbedeutend. 

Das Erste aber und Hauptsachlichste 

Bei allem ird^schen Ding ist Ort und Stunde, 

finds its special application in the lives of great men. It is 
by no means a matter of indifference with regard to a man 
of genius, in what period he lived, and in what particular 
place he was born. We all know the trite saying that 
* genius will under all circumstances make its way.' To a 
certain extent this saying is true; but only to a certain extent. 
We only hear of those men of genius who did gloriously over- 
come all the obstacles in their path; but the number of 
possible great men who perished in obscurity, because they 
were not born at the right time and in the right place, who 
can reckon? Literary history abounds, besides, in instances 
of powerful intellects who have failed to impress their stamp 
upon their age, solely because they lacked the favourable 
influences of time and place; they were born too early or 
too late, or their native country was not congenial to them, 
or the early associations of their life rested like a permanent 
blight upon their character, and thus prevented the full growth 
of their genius. 

But of Goethe, it must be allowed, that he was bom at the 
right time and in the right place, as is seen in the happy 
development of his individual character and in the universal 
influence he exercised over contemporary literature. Had 
Goethe's literary career begun early in the eighteenth century, 
men would have been too much perplexed by the brilliancy 
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of his genius. He would not have found a ready echo in 
their hearts, and would thus have lacked that encouragement 
of public appreciation which is to the poet what sunshine is 
to the plant. Even in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
the world was not a little startled by Goethe's appearance ; 
but the German public had then already been inspired by the 
lofty strains of Klopstock*s muse, enlightened by the acute 
criticism of Lessing, and, in some respects, refined by the 
elegant writings of Wieland ; not to speak of other literary and 
philosophical influences, both native and foreign, which helped 
to pave the way for a new era in German literature. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe was bom at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, on August 28, 1749. The advantages which are gene- 
rally enumerated by Goethe's biographers as having accrued 
to him from his birthplace are simply these; that Frankfort 
was a large and busy town, which gave him ample opportuni- 
ties of seeing, at an early age, life in all its manifold varieties — 
for he could witness there the animated scenes of the annual 
Messen, or Universal Fairs ; that he saw the imposing spectacle 
of the Imperial Coronation in 1764; and that he frequented 
the French theatre, established temporarily by the French 
garrison, in 1759. Of far greater importance, however, is the 
circumstance that Goethe was born in the free city of Frank- 
fv)rt. Civic life was there perfectly unrestrained, and the 
citizens could move freely, unmolested by any petty despotism; 
and this it was which gave to Goethe that consciousness of 
the dignity of man which formed a marked feature of his 
character, and never left him even in the presence of kings 
and emperors. He was born free and remained so, otherwise 
he could never have become the poet of humanity. 

Goethe was the son of wealthy parents. His father, who 
was an Imperial Councillor and Doctor of Law, was a well- 
educated and experienced man, full of earnestness of purpose, 
though of a somewhat pedantic bent. His mother was the 
daughter of Johann Wolfgang Textor, the chief magistrate 
of Frankfort ; she was an excellent woman, possessing great 
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good-nature, mother-wit, and remarkable self-command. All 
the good qualities of the parents descended upon the son, 
in whom they were both refined and expanded. Thus the 
pedantry of the father manifested itself in the son as an 
earnestness of purpose and love of order, which were the 
prevailing features of his character. 

Young Goethe received a very careful education, and as he 
had an invincible craving after knowledge, he soon became 
his own teacher. His poetical genius showed itself very early. 
One of his first poems is dated 1765. It is a religious piece, 
entitled Die Hollenfahrt Christi, In that year he repaired to 
the University of Leipzig, to devote himself, according to 
the desire of his father, to the study of jurisprudence; but art, 
science, and poetry, absorbed his attention almost exclusively. 
The plays Die Laune des Verliebten and Die Mitschuldigen were 
composed in 1767 or 1768. The former is founded on an 
incident in his own life, and derives special importance as 
being the first of that great series of poetical works which 
expressed the growth and movement of his inner life. The 
plot of the second play is taken from the * gloomy side ' of 
life in great cities, such as he had witnessed in the busy town 
of Frankfort. 

In 1768 Goethe returned to his native city in bad health. 
After his recovery under the tender care of his. mother, he 
went, in the spring of 1770, to the University of Straszburg, 
which, although the town had already been for almost a cen- 
tury under French dominion, was still the seat of German 
learning. Here he graduated, and gladdened the heart of his 
father by bringing home in 1771 the diploma of Doctor of 
Law. Another acquisition he made at Straszburg was, how- 
ever, of far greater importance to him. It was there that 
he began to study Shakespeare, and came into contact with 
Herder (i 744-1 803), who exercised a most beneficial influence 
on the development of his poetical geniusv He also conceived 
during his sojourn in the Alsatian capital the idea of Faust — 
the poem of his life — and of Got% *vm Berlichingen^ the pro- 
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duction which may be considered as the foundation-stone of his 
literary fame. The first version of the latter piece was written 
at Frankfort in 1771; but he was too great a man to rush at 
once into print, and so he took the manuscript with him to 
Wetzlar, whither he went to get a practical schooling in the 
legal profession at the Reichskammergericht^ or Imperial Court 
of Justice. Goethe's sojourn at that place is principally note- 
worthy on account of his having made there the acquaintance 
of Charlotte Buff, at a time when she was already betrothed to 
his friend Kestner — which circumstance gave rise to the compo- 
sition of his novel Werther^ of which Charlotte is the heroine. 

In the autumn of 1772 we find the young poet again under 
his paternal roof, occupying himself with various studies, and 
re-writing G'6t% 'von Berlichhigen, The second version of this 
drama was published in 1773, anonymously, and at the joint 
expense of the author and his friend Merck, who greatly 
influenced him by his critical judgment. Goethe had dra- 
matized the history of that * noblest of Germans, in order to 
rescue the memory of a brave man.' Gotz is an animated 
and, in general, faithful picture of the sixteenth century, with 
its wild life and its mingled deeds of violence and generosity; 
but it is sketched in such bold and grand outlines that it took 
the world by surprise, and called forth a host of imitations. 
The chief effect of the play, from a literary point of view, was 
the destruction of the French and the substitution of the Eng- 
lish influence in dramatic literature in Germany. Shortly after, 
in the year 1774, Goethe startled the world by another work 
different in every respect from Gotz, except that it also bears 
the stamp of youthful genius. This was the celebrated novel, 
Leiden des jungen Werther, The impression which this book 
produced was universal, and the young author became at once a 
literary celebrity at home and abroad. Werther is a faithful 
picture of the morbid sentimentality of those times. It shows 
the helpless state of a man who lacks that moral support which 
alone can sustain us in worldly misery. Much that is in Wer- 
ther had been felt by Goethe himself while at Wetzlar ; but he 
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passed bravely through that morbid state and came forth puri- 
fied. Such, however, was not the case with young Jerusalem, 
the son' of the Protestant Abbot of Riddagshausen, who, in his 
gloomy mood, had put an end to his life. Werther contains an 
account of Goethe's own feelings, and also of the melancholy 
end of a man, who did not possess sufficient moral strength to 
live down his sorrow. After he had written this novel (it 
took him only four weeks), Goethe felt himself quite cured, 
and peace was restored to his agitated mind. It had the 
same beneficial effect upon other healthy natures ; and if some 
sickly creatures, who did not rightly read its warning lessons, 
suffered, it was surely not the fault of the author, who had 
addressed to them the admonition : 

^ Sieh ! Dir <ujinkt sein Geist aus der Hohle ; 
Sei ein Mann und folge mir nicht nach^ 

Goethe's Wert her was at once translated into the chief 
European languages; about twenty-five times into French 
alone. It is a well-known fact that Napoleon had the novel 
with him during his campaign in Egypt, and that he made 
some remarks on it to Goethe himself in later years. 

Several minor works closely preceded or followed the publi- 
cation of Wertber, The most noteworthy of them is Cldingo^ 
a tragedy, principally based on certain incidents which occurred 
to a sister of Beaumarchais at Madrid. The year of the publi- 
cation of Werther is, however, more memorable from the 
fact that it marks the actual beginning of Faust. In the 
following year (1775) Goethe began the tragedy of Egmont, 
which he took with him in an incomplete state to Weimar. 
Karl August, Duke of Sachsen-Weimar, had made the ac- 
quaintance of the poet, through Major von Knebel, in the year 
1774, and had been attracted by him. The liking was mutual 
and soon ripened into a lasting friendship. After a repeated 
invitation on the part of the Duke on his assuming the reign 
of his modest dominions, Goethe repaired to Weimar, where 
he arrived on the 7th November, 1775. The young Duke 
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had inherited a decided taste for art and literature from his 
mother, the Duchess Dowager Amalie, who assembled round 
her in her little capital a select circle of poets and artists. 
Thus Goethe came into a congenial atmosphere, and assisted 
the Duke in enlarging his literary and artistic circle to such 
a degree, that the name of *The German Athens* was justly- 
bestowed upon Weimar. Goethe soon was all in all to the 
Duke; he became his most intimate friend and tutor; not his 
official servant, but the first citizen of his Duchy. The Duke 
bestowed upon the poet all the outward marks of distinction 
in his power. In 1776 he made him Legationsrath ; in 1779 
Wtrklicher Geheimrath; and in 1782 he was ennobled and created 
Kammerprasidenty or President of the Exchequer. The office 
was not a mere sinecure with Goethe. He worked hard for 
the welfare of the Duchy with, and sometimes even against, 
the Duke, who was not unfrequently inclined to exceed the 
modest limits of his income. 

During his first sojourn at Weimar, which lasted from 1775 
to 1778, Goethe was, however, not only active as a statesman ; 
nor did he waste his time in court pleasure. A number of his 
minor poetical, productions date from those years, in which 
he also composed some of his finest ballads and 'hymns,' 
and wrote his Briefs aus der Scbwei^^ which contain unrivalled 
descriptions of scenery. But, above all, he completed the 
first six books of Wilhelm Me'uter^s Lehrjahre ; he sketched, 
in poetical prose, the first drafts of his Iphigenie and of part 
of his Tasso'y and Egmont was taken up in happy moments 
of poetical inspiration. And, beside all this, he worked hard 
at science and art, and also carried on an extensive literary 
cor responde n ce. 

With the year 1786 the life of Goethe entered a new phase, 
which he designates himself as his *new intellectual birth' 
(geistige Wiedergeburt), In that year he carried out his long- 
cherished desire, and visited Italy, where nature and art alike 
instilled into his mind that harmony of feeling of which he 
stood so much in need. There were no discordant elements 
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to ruffle the even flow of the poetical current. The North 
had given him the intellectual basis— -the Thought ; the South 
imparted to him, or rather ripened in him, the divine gift of 
artistic Form, And now the poet was complete. 

The first fruit of this poetical pilgrimage was the transfor- 
mation of the prose version oi Iphigenie into iambics, the purest 
that the German language can boast of. The task was easy 
enough, the prose being actually written in language so rhythmi- 
cal, that in many cases it only required the mechanical division 
into iambics of five feet ; in other instances only a few slight 
alterations were all that was required, as may be verified by 
a comparison of the prose version, which is still extant, with 
the poetical version. Goethe's dramatic poem, of which 
Schiller said that it was * a marvellous production, which must 
for ever remain the delight and wonderment of the world,* 
excels in many respects the drama of Euripides on the same 
subject. But the most characteristic feature of the poem 
is the happy fusion of the antique with the modem; the 
characters of ancient Greece being reproduced in the light of 
the ethics of our own times. Considered from this point of 
view, Goethe's Iphigenie may, in fact, be regarded as a repre- 
sentation of the triumph of civilization over barbarism*. 

Goethe had completed his Iphigenie — which is as noble in 
conception as it is pure in language and classical in form — at 
Rome. That he also completed there the tragedy of Egmont 
will be seen from the Analysis of that drama in this volume. 
He also occupied himself with new versions of his comic 
operas, Claudine von Villa Bella, and Er^ivin und Elmire, be- 
sides writing several poems, and some scenes of Faust, and 
transforming his Tasso into verse. The last-mentioned dra- 
matic poem, which was not finished till the year 1789, at 
Weimar, is based on a melancholy episode in the life of the 
poet of * Jerusalem Delivered/ who had conceived an unhappy 

* For a full«r analysis of Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris, compare the 
'Critical Introduction* to my Edition of that Pramg, issued in the present 
series of German Classics, 

b 
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passion for the sister of Alphonso, the reigning Duke of 
Ferrara. There is not much action in this drama; never- 
theless it exercises great charm over the mind of thought- 
ful readers. It abounds in poetical sentiments and noble 
thoughts, and shows the necessity of self*control and resigna- 
tion in life. Another remarkable work which owes its 
origin to Goethe's sojourn at Rome is his Komische Elegien — 
* Roman Elegies,' which he wrote in 1788. In these poetical 
reminiscences the author expresses the gratification he de- 
rived from Rome, which afforded him so many means of en- 
lightening his mind and gladdening his heart; and he looks 
back with regret upon days now passed for ever. Southern 
passion is blended in these poems with Northern depth of 
feeling. 

The year 1788 saw Goethe again in the ducal capital on 
the Ilm ; it was in this year that he first met Schiller, at 
Radolstadt. The two poets were not drawn to each other 
at their first interview. Schiller expressed his personal 
dislike for Goethe, in rather strong terms, to his friend 
Korner. Nor was Goethe's impression of Schiller more 
favourable : it was reserved to the all-adjusting course of 
time to bring together the two greatest poets of the nation. 

After the completion of Tasso, in 1789, the outbreak of the 
French Revolution led Goethe to turn his thoughts to works 
of a political complexion. Most of these are very inferior to 
his purely poetical compositions, and, as they are very 
similar to one another in tendency, it may be as well to 
mention them here all at once. The play, the Groszcophta 
(1789), is based on the famous Diamond Necklace mystery^ 
and gives a picture of the depravity of the French court. 
The Venetianische Ep'tgrammey which are the product of his 
short visit to Venice in 1790, contain many allusions to the 
Great Revolution, and reveal the state of disappointment into 
which those troubled times had thrown his mind. The 
Burgergeneral, a little comedy based on the panic inspired by 
the Jacobins, w^as written in 1793, in which year Goethe also 
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began his Vnterhaltungen Deutscher Ausge^wanderten^ finished in 
1795, which bring before us, in the form of the Decamerone, 
the conflicting opinions with reference to the French Revo- 
lution. In the dramatic fragment called Die Aufgeregten ( 1 794) 
the author ridicules the two extremes ; the overweening pride 
of the aristocrats, and the revolutionary mania of the people. 
But by far the most important production, in some respects 
belonging to the class of literature just named, is his masterly 
version in hexameters of the old and universally known 
German epic Reinecke Fuchs. 

During the period in which Goethe devoted himself to 
these works, he ateo engaged heartily in scientific pursuits. 
From his botanical studies sprang his Metamorphose der Pflan%en 
(1790), by which treatise he rendered a great service to the 
scientific world; but he was less successful with his optical 
researches, the results of which he laid down in his Beitrage 
zur Optik (1791-1792). It was fortunate for both Goethe and 
the world that he came again into contact with Schiller, by 
whose animating influence he was brought back to his proper 
sphere. Goethe himself designates the time o%his union 
in intimate friendship with Schiller as a new spring, and as 
his 'second youth.' The latter invited Goethe to send him 
contributions for his periodical, Die Horen, which was intended 
to counteract the bad taste then dominant in Germany ; and 
this, together with several personal interviews, brought about 
a friendship between the two great poets, which has no 
parallel in the history of literature. Besides chastising, con- 
jointly with Schiller, the idol- worshippers of bad taste, in the 
epigrammatic Xenien, Goethe was now in a sufficiently poetical 
mood to complete IVilhelm Meister's Lehrjahre (1796), and to 
begin his exquisite idyll, Hermann und Dorothea^ which was 
finished in 1797. This poem, which Schiller calls *the 
topmost pinnacle of Goethe's and all our modern art,' is 
founded on certain incidents which occurred during the 
Protestant emigration from Salzburg in 1731; but Goethe 
adopted a political background by transferring the time of 

b 2 
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action to the period of the French invasion of Germany. 
Genuine patriotic feeling is interwoven with the romantic 
incidents of the tale, and Hermann und Dorothea may, there- 
fore, be called a truly national poem. It is written in 
* Homeric hexameters, with Homeric simplicity;* and its 
beauties are so great and touching that we cannot help 
re-echoing the words which fell from Goethe's lips as he 
looked on a beautiful landscape in the Tyrol : Hier hilft kein 
Beschreiben ! In giving a full analysis of this poem in his * Life 
of Goethe,* the late Mr. G. H. Lewes remarks, that the 
charm of the poem cannot be caught from his analysis, *for,' 
— as he well says, — *the perfume of a violet*is not to be found 
in the description of the violet.' 

Between the years 1798 and 1806, Goethe was in constant 
and varied literary activity. Besides producing his Geschichte 
der Farbenlehre^ the least successful of his scientific produc- 
tions, he edited the Propylden, a periodical devoted to art and 
science; wrote several poems; adapted Voltaire's Mahomet 
and ^ancred for the German stage; translated Diderot*s 
Essay on Minting {Diderot Uber Malerei), and the Memoirs 
of Benvenuto Cellini. He also composed the drama. Die 
natUrliche Tochter^ which is the first part of a tragedy designed 
to present a dramatic picture of the French Revolution, and 
finally he wrote his essays on "Winckelmann and Philipp 
Hackert. In 1805 Goethe suffered a calamity which affected 
him perhaps more deeply than any other misfortune which had 
ever befallen him. Schiller died, and Goethe wrote to his 
friend Zelter : * The half of my existence is gone from me.' 

The year 1806 saw the publication of Faust ^ the greatest 
poem of the age. It has been said above that, when a student 
at Straszburg, Goethe conceived the idea of dramatizing the 
legend of Faust. The composition of this poem may, there- 
fore, be said to have extended over nearly the whole of the 
poet's life ; for it was not till 183 1 that the second part of the 
work was finished. The well-known legend relating to Faust, 
the student, who, after having squandered his uncle's fortune, 
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made a compact with the Devil for twenty-four years, was 
first published towards the end of the sixteenth century. This 
subject, which proved so attractive to various poets, was 
employed by Goethe to represent the man who, after having 
acquired all possible knowledge, yearns to penetrate into the 
mysteries of nature and to unravel the riddle of life itself. 
Foiled in this daring attempt he despaired of life ; but a remi- 
niscence of earlier happy days, awakened in him by the chiming 
of Easter bells and the distant singing of the choir, allays for a 
moment his inward struggle, and saves him from self-destruc- 
tion. His despair is lightened, but his thirst for knowledge is 
not quelled, and he next is tempted to make a compact with 
Mephistopheles. The pleasures of this world are to afford 
him the sought-for gratification; but the futility of this is 
shown by the unspeakable misery which Faust inflicts upon 
Gretchen. The conflict in Faust's heart grows more tumul- 
tuous, and he seeks an escape in practical activity. This is 
the subject of the second part of Faust, which was written 
during the last years of Goethe's life, and is a kind of poetical 
allegory. 

It is beyond our present scope to give a full critical analysis 
of this wonderful production. Suffice it to say that there 
exists no secular work which is so universally popular, and so 
much studied by thoughtful readers. The Faust- Literatur 
forms almost a library by itself. 

Next after Faust in point of time came Die Wahlvernvandt' 
schaften, which work was begun in 1808, and finished in 1809. 
This novel, which we venture to pronounce far * better than 
its reputation,* shows by its tragic end that the great and 
sacred laws of morality cannot be violated with impunity. In 
the following year Goethe sketched the plan of his great auto- 
biographical work Aus meinem Leben ; Wahrheit und Dichtungy 
of which the first volume appeared in 181 1, and the last not 
until the year 183 1. This work is, both from a biographic 
and artistic point of view, of the highest value. Let not 
the expression Dichtung mislead the reader : it here signifies 
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* poetry * rather than * fiction.* The facts narrated are essen- 
tially true: the author only casts a poetical halo around 
them. His Autobiography extends only to the year 1775 » 
but fortunately he has left us, besides a most extensive corre- 
spondence, several other wgrks which relate to his life, as 
the Atinaleriy oder Tag'Und Jahreshefte (1749-18 2 2); his Brief e 
aus der Scbtweiz, which refer to his three different journeys 
in Switzerland; his Itaiieniscbe Reise (i 786-1 788); his Cam- 
pagne in Frankreich, which relates to the invasion of France 
(1792) undertaken at the instigation of the Yvench. emigres, 
by the Duke of Brunswick and King Friedrich Wilhelm II. 
Duke Karl August had the command of a regiment, and 
was followed from pure affection by the poet. Finally we 
must mention here his Reise am Rhein und Main (18 14-18 15). 
In the memorable year 18 14, Goethe wrote his allegorical 
fMjem Des Epemenides Erfwachen, in which he celebrated the 
liberation of Germany ; and in the same year he also began 
the fVestostliche Divan, which consists of poetical versions from 
the Persian and Arabic, and of original poems moulded in 
an Eastern form. His poetical tendency now evidently in- 
clined more and more to symbolical representation, until it 
reached a climax in the second part of Faust. In his prose 
writings, however, no such marked change was visible, and 
we actually find him in his seventy-first year engaged in 
writing a sequel to Wilhelm Meister*s Lehrjahre under the title 
of Wilhelm Meister's Wanderjahre. Goethe's first object in 
writing the Lehrjahre was to give a full representation of the 
theatrical world ; but the subject expanded under his hands, 
and he introduced into the novel a picture of the aristocracy 
of those times, and of other classes of society. It is full of 
deep reflection on education, art, and poetry ; and the deli- 
cate delineation of the female characters in the narrative part 
has not been surpassed by any poet. This novel, which has 
a deeper moral import than people are usually inclined to 
admit, derives additional importance from the fact that it 
contains the famous Bekenntniss eeiner schonen Seele (Book vi), 
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which are reminiscences of the sentimentally pious Fraulein 
von Klettenberg, who had great religious influence on Goethe 
in his youth. The author's celebrated criticism on Hamlet 
is likewise skilfully interwoven into the novel. The principal 
characters of the Lehrjahre are introduced into the Wander- 
jahre, which consists of a series of sketches and tales artistic- 
ally strung together. This work is by no means equal to the 
Lehrjahre^ a. fact which may be accounted for by the age of 
Goethe when he undertook it. It was begun when he was 
seventy-one, and he recast the whole at the age of eighty. 

We see, then, that Goethe worked: Obne Rast und Rub! 
He actually wrote several critical essays, chiefly relating to 
science, in the year 1832, when he had reached the age of 
eighty-two years and six months. On the i6th of March in 
that year he fell ill. On the following day he was still able to 
dictate a long letter addressed to W. von Humboldt ; but his 
life was now ebbing fast, and after a few days more of illness 
the earthly career of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe was closed, 
on the 22nd of March, 1832. 

An incidental remark made by Goethe in his dying hour 
shows that the memory of Schiller floated before his mind*s 
eye to the last. Nothing can be more touching than this 
circumstance, and nothing casts a more favourable light on 
Goethe's character than his friendship for his early crit c and 
later * rival.* Schiller's severe criticism on Egmont (see the 
following Analysis) must have produced upon him a painful 
impression. Still, it is well known that he materially assisted 
the poor though popular poet, and that without his influence 
Schiller would not have been able to devote himself exclu- 
sively to the exercise of his poetical genius. The tragedy 
of Egmont was, in later years, destined to give a still more 
striking proof of Goethe's disinterested friendship for Schiller. 
The latter had, in the year 1796, undertaken the arrangement 
of that Drama for the stage, an arrangement which Goethe 
justly called eine grausame Redaction, Schiller proceeded in 
a most arbitrary manner in his re-cast, which was in reahty 
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a mutilation of the drama ; but nevertheless Goethe — who in 
his capacity of Theater Director was the theatrical autocrat — 
allowed the piece to be performed in its mutilated form, and 
his friendship for Schiller continued as warm and genuine as 
ever. 

There is another fact which would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have contributed to cause a breach between 
the two friends. Goethe had, as the more fortunate man, 
the greater number of enemies; and these naturally set up 
Schiller as a rival to Goethe — as his superior, both as a poet 
and a character. Goethe's detractors were aided in their 
ignoble proceedings by two circumstances. Schiller was the 
more popular poet. His muse appealed more to the ordinary 
passions of mankind, and he did not take his characters from 
actual life, but from his own imagination, from his /V^«/ world. 
Goethe, on the other hand, represented more real characters ; 
he saw the world as it is, and described it so. For this reason 
Goethe has been called a Realist, and Schiller an Idealist. 
The distinction just pointed out has also been marked by 
critics by two other terms with which most readers of literary 
history are, or at least ought to be, sufficiently acquainted. 
Because Goethe derived his poetical conceptions /row civithout, 
as it were, and considered things and persons as they actually 
are, he is called an Objecti've poet ; whilst Schiller, whose 
creations sprang from twit bin, from his own internal con- 
ception, is characterized as \El Subjective poet. To give a 
more detailed or popular definition of these characteristics 
is beyond our present limits. Suffice it to state that the 
result was that Schiller became universally popular. Almost 
everybody admired him, even those who did not understand 
him; while Goethe can only be fully appreciated by those 
who understand him. That the number of such readers was, 
at that time, not very great can easily be imagined. 

We certainly do not mean to underrate the genius of 
Schiller; and we think it singularly fortunate for Germany 
that she had, at one and the same time, a first-rate realist 
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poet and a first-rate idealist poet, more particularly because 
each of them had a considerable admixture of the peculiar 
genius of the other. We gladly follow in this the advice of 
Goethe himself to the Germans, that instead of arguing which 
of them was greater, they should be content to have had two 
such men *. 

The other circumstance which caused Schiller to be ex- 
tolled above Goethe is, that the former is generally charac- 
terized as a friend of freedom, whilst the latter is set down as 
a haughty aristocrat, void of all patriotic feelings or sympathy 
for the people. This is a vexed topic, the more so because 
it seems to be upheld by many Germans with all the tenacity 
of a superstition. I have often heard the same reproach 
uttered against Goethe in this country ; but here it is a mere 
echo of opinions held in Germany. It would occupy too 
much space to prove the groundlessness of this charge; 
I will therefore confine myself to a brief explanation of the 
cause of the accusation, and by doing so I hope also to free 
my own countrymen from the charge of wilful detraction. 
The accusation alluded to arose out of Goethe's greatness. 
He was the greatest poet and the greatest German of the 
age. Even his antagonists must allow that his was an extra- 
ordinary genius; hence the Germans expected everything 
from him. He had liberated them intellectually, why should 
he not liberate them also politically ? He was the monarch 
of literature, why should he not throw down the gauntlet to 
the greatest general of the age ? Such seem to have been the 
vague expectations of his contemporaries, who forgot that 
Goethe was a man of peace, and that even a genius can 

^ The characteristic distinction between Goethe and Schiller has been 
pointedly expressed by the latter in the following epigram, which shows 
at the same time, that Schiller too deprecated all rivalry between him- 
self and his poetical coaipeer : 

* Wahrheit suchen wir Beide^ du auszen im Lehen, ich innen 
In dem Herz£n^ und so jindet sie jeder gewisz. 
1st das Auge gesund, so begegnet es aubzen dem Schdpfer ; 
lit es das Herz, dann gewisz spiegelt es innen die Welt* 
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achieve great things in his own sphere only. It is very prob- 
able that, had Germany possessed a general who was a full 
match for Napoleon, nobody would have expected of Goethe an 
active participation in the events of the time. And it is also 
probable that Goethe's own enthusiasm would then have been 
roused. Indeed, it may be believed that no one felt more 
keenly than he the national misery, but he also felt that it 
was beyond his power to remove it ; and so he bore it with 
the same calm resignation with which he bore his own per- 
sonal misfortunes — the death of his dearest friends, of his 
wife and of his son. And how could it be possible that a 
man of his benevolent disposition should feel sympathy with 
the individual only, and not with his own nation ? 

Goethe's benevolence is shown by facts too numerous to be 
enumerated here. For proof of this I must refer the reader 
to a work which I cannot sufficiently recommend to all who 
wish to obtain a clearer insight into Goethe's character and 
a proper understanding of his works— the *Life of Goethe,' 
by Mr. G. H. Lewes. The author deserves the thanks of 
every German for having done so much to remove many 
still prevalent prejudices. In Germany his admirable work 
has become extremely popular. 

I cannot conclude this brief sketch without mentioning 
another name, intimately connected with the study of Goethe 
in this country. It is that of Thomas Carlyle. Fortunately 
his works have been now so long before the public, and 
are already so generally acknowledged, that it is almost 
superfluous to state what that eminent writer, who is the 
last connecting link between the past literary period and 
the present, has done for the right appreciation of Goethe, 
by his erudite criticism and masterly translations. Carlyle's 
labours in this field have greatly contributed, not only to 
enlighten the English public as to the genius of Goethe, 
but also to remove several erroneous impressions with re- 
ference to his character. As regards the last point, much 
good has been done by the publication of an English versiou 
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of ' Eckermann*s Conversations with Goethe,* by Mr. John 
Oxenford . Nowhere does the character of Goethe appear 
in so true a light as in these Converjations, and we would 
recommend all who take an interest in German literature 
to read them. 

To readers of German I will, in conclusion, point out from 
the great mass of critical and biographical works on Goethe, 
the following productions: Schafer's Goethe* s Leben (1877); 
ViehofTs Goethe* s Leben (1876) ; Goedeke*s Goethe* s Leben und 
Schriften (1874) ; Goethe und Schiller by Hettner (1876) ; Her- 
mann Grimm's Vorlesungen uber Goethe (1877) ; the monograph 
on Goethe by Mch. Bernays (1880); Goethe* s Leben^ by H. 
Diintzer (1880); and finally the biographical and critical 
essays by Hillebrand, and R. Gottschall in their respective 
histories of German Literature. 
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CRITICAL ANALYSIS. 



The tragedy of Egmont was begun by Goethe in 1775, but 
not finished till 1787, a period exceeding by three years the 
nine-years' term prescribed by Horace to dramatic authors. 
He tells us in his Autobiography, Wahrheit und Dichtungj that, 
after having drawn, in Gotz 'von Berlichingen, one important 
historical catastrophe, he felt himself impelled to dramatize 
another subject, also representing a great historical crisis. 
The Revolt of the Netherlands had attracted his particular 
attention. He carefully studied the sources relating to the 
period, and as he endeavoured to obtain a clear conception 
of persons and things he discovered the highly dramatic 
bearing of the situations, in which Count Egmont stood 
forth as the principal figure. The character of the Count 
was, on account of his humane and chiv^xpus disposition, 
/ most congenial to him. He saw in him /the representative 
Y of firmly established institutions, which cannot hold their own 
\ against deliberate despotisnj^and he resolved to dramatize 
his fate. This was in 1775, when Goethe was twenty-six 
years of age. 

The young poet was encouraged by his father to proceed 
with the execution of his projected drama, and at once wrote, 
as he tells us, the * principal scene.' Which scene this may 
have been must be left to conjecture. An invitation he 
received to the court of Weimar, threatened, however, to 
interrupt, perhaps for ever, the composition of the drama. 
Goethe had already taken formal leave of% his friends at 
Frankfort, and was expecting hourly the arrival of the 
nobleman who was to convey him in a state carriage to 
the residence of Prince Karl August. But neither nobleman 
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nor carriage arrived, and the disappointed poet, unwilling to 
expose himself to the taunts of his friends, shut himself up in 
his house for several days, and wrote during this beneficial 
solitude the chief part of the drama. The misunderstanding 
(for such it was) about his journey to Weimar being cleared 
up, he repaired to that town with the unfinished manuscript 
of his Egmont. 

After three years, Goethe again took up the drama ; but it 
was only at long intervals that he \vorked at its composition. 
On December 12, 178 1, he tells Frau von Stein that his 
Egmont will soon be ready; and if it were not for the 
awkward fourth Act, which he detests and is obliged to 
re- write, he could finish it by the end of the year. Egmont 
was finished in 1782 ; finished, but not ready for the public. 
The composition did not satisfy the author, and he would not 
consent to have it performed. 

In the meantime other subjects occupied Goethe's mind, 
and the very existence of the drama seems to have escaped 
his memory. At last he reverted to it, in 1786, and took it 
with him to Italy, intending to revise it during his stay there. 
He began this irksome task during his second sojourn at 
Rome, in the summer of 1787. By a strange coincidence, in- 
surrectionary movements took place at that time in Brussels, 
so that Goethe apprehended that the scenes which he had 
written twelve years before would now be regarded as an 
allusion to passing events. But it was not before the 5th 
of September, 1787, that Goethe was able to write from 
Rome, * I must write this on a morning which is a feast-day 
for me ; for it is only to-day that I have really finished my 
Egmont,* 

Goethe's joy at being freed from the burden which had 
weighed so long and so heavily upon his mind w^as un- 
bounded ; and' he sent the drama in hopeful expectation to 
Weimar. It was first read there in the literary circle which 
played so important a part in the history of German literature, 
and the reception was favourable, though not unmingled with 
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censure on certain details in the execution of the piece. 
* The reception of my Egmont^ Goethe wrote, on November 
3, 1787, * makes me quite happy; and I hope the piece will 
lose nothing at a second reading, for I know what amount of 
labour I have put into the work (nuas ich hineingearbeitet habe), 
and that all this cannot be discovered at once.' And again, 
on November 10, he writes: *That my Egmont is favourably 
received rejoices my heart; for I have composed no work 
with greater freedom of mind, and with greater conscien- 
tiousness.' 

That such was really the fact seems to have been little 
known in those times. Goethe made himself so fully ac- 
quainted with his subject, that almost every line — as will be 
seen from the Notes appended to this volume — contains an 
historical allusion. But because he managed this in so easy 
and natural a manner that the ordinary reader scarcely be- 
comes aware of the historical basis, and because he differed 
from history, as regards Egmont himself, in one material 
point, the poet's literary friends did not regard his production 
as a real historical tragedy. Goethe's principal source was 
the celebrated history of the war in the Netherlands by the 
Roman Jesuit, Famiano Strada, written in elegant Latin, which 
gives such masterly descriptions of men and things that it 
probably helped to induce Goethe to compose the tragedy. 
But Strada, although in his biographical sketches he generally 
does justice to the antagonists of the Spanish rule, was too 
partial a judge to be implicitly relied upon, and Goethe had 
therefore also recourse to other historians, who have de- 
scribed the revolt of the Netherlands from a national or Pro- 
testant point of view, more particularly to the Dutch historian 
Meteren. 

Yet the public did not seem, as we have said, to have the 
slightest notion of the fact that Goethe's tragedy was satu- 
rated with historical reminiscences and allusions ; and people 
were struck only with the fact that the author, in drawing 
Egmont as unmarried, deviated in one essential point from 
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history. Schiller was the first to point out this departure 
from historical truth in his well-known criticism entitled 
Ueber Egmont, Trauetspiel 'von Goethe. The drama was first 
published in 1788, at a time when Schiller had just completed 
the first part of his Abfall der Niederlande, It is, therefore,V 
quite natural that Goethe's dramatic conception of Egmont / 
was repugnant to Schiller's historical conscience. The stern' 
facts of history were still so deeply impressed upon his mind, 
that he could not accept without a protest the poetical ro- 
mance with which Goethe invested the figure of the historical 
Egmont. * The real Egmont,* Schiller avers, * was more 
worthy of our compassion than the imaginary ; for he really 
sacrificed himself for the good of his family in exposing 
himself to the vengeance of his implacable enemies. Had 
he emigrated with his family, want, to which they were so 
little accustomed, would unavoidably have stared them in 
the face,* Several writers have, as has been mentioned in 
our Historical Introduction, suggested this charitable ex- 
planation of Egmont 's strange carelessness and self-delusion. 
It would be beyond our present purpose to show how un- 
tenable the apology is before the tribunal of history ; and we 
will therefore merely confine ourselves to quoting Goethe's 
own indirect reply to Schiller's objection; a reply which 
first appeared more than twenty years after the publication 
of Schiller's criticism. 

* For my purpose,* says Goethe in Wabrheit und Dichtung, \ 
* it was necessary to transform him (Egmont) into a character 
possessing such qualities as are more becoming a youth than 
a man in years; an unmarried man better than the father 
of a family ; and an independent man better than one who is 
restrained by the various relations of life. 
/^Having then, in my mind, invested him with youth and 
freed him from all restraints, I attributed to him an ex- 
uberant love of life, a boundless confidence in himself, the 
gift of attaching to himself all men and thus of winning the 
favour of the people, the silent affection of a princess, and 
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■ the avowed passion of a child of nature ; the sympathy of 
a profound statesman, — nay, even the friendship of the son 
Qjf Jiis greatest adversary.* 

Still more explicit and significant is Goethe's private utter- 
ance to Eckermann, the chronicler of his opinions: * The 
poet must know what effects he wishes to produce, and 
arrange accordingly the nature of his characters. If I had 
represented Egmont, in accordance with history, as the 
father of a dozen children, his thoughtless conduct would 
have appeared quite absurd. I wanted, therefore, another 
Egmont, one whose character would be more in harmony 
with his actions and my own poetical views ; and this is, as 
Clarchen says, m}^ Egmont.* {EckermanrCs Gesprache mit Goethe, 
^225.) 

/ Goethe's principal object was to represent in Egmont, not 
so much a hero in the conventional sense of the term, as 
one who interests us, in spite of his foibles, by his humane 
and amiable disposition/ That the poet fully attained his 
object was first pointedout by Korner in one of his letters to 
Schiller {Brief wee hsel, i. 293). The latter implicitly allowed 
this plea, but he expressed at the same time his opinion, that 
Goethe has weakened our interest in Egmont by depriving us 
of *the touching spectacle of a father, and a loving husband.* 
Had Schiller's sense of artistic criticism been at that time 
more mature, he would have felt that Goethe's object was to 
write a poetical, and not a family drama. 

But Schiller was then in the historical and philosophical 
period of his literary career ; hence his inartistic matter-of- 
fact criticism. At any rate the Egmont of the drama, Goethe's 
Egmont, excites our lively interest ; when we see him pursue 
his dangerous path we tremble for him, and when we see him 
marching to the scaffold we deplore his fate. 

Next to Egmont, the character of Clarchen interests us 
most. It is, however, so poetically conceived, that we do not 
wonder at its being frequently and thoroughly misunderstood, 
Here, too, we can have recourse to Goethe's own comment, 
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who says, in the above-mentioned letter from Rome, 'that in 
order to understand Clarchen's character rightly it should be 
remembered, that her affection for Egmont is by no means 
based on any low feeling, but on the idea she entertains of 
his perfectioiL;^ that her happiness consisted in the incon- 
ceivable delight of calling such a man her own ; that she also 
comes forward in the character of a heroine, and that finally a 
halo of glory is shed around her in Egmont*s mind by his vision/ 

* Clarchen,* says Schiller, *is sketched with inimitable beauty. 
In the highest and noblest stage of her innocence, she still is 
the simple maiden — the Flemish maiden — ennobled by nothing 
but her love, lovely in her calmness, charming and grand in 
her passion.* ^ ^-, 

In a word, Clarchen is the personification of woman's love^ 
and admiration for all that is heroic, noble, and brilliant.' The 
heroic nature of her own character is fully displayed in the 
first scene of the fifth act, where her impulsive readiness to 
step forth to the open rescue of Egmont, contrasts strikingly 
with the timid conduct of the citizens ; and her utter prostra- 
tion, when every hope is lost, symbolises the helpless state 
of the country. *I do not think,* says Mr. G. H. Lewes, in 
his Life of Goethe (p. 301), 'Shakespeare would have sur- 
passed Egmont and Clarchen.* And further : * These are the 
figures which remain in the memory : bright, genial, glorious 
creations, comparable to any to be found in the long galleries 
of art.* 

The dramatic economy of the piece seemed to make the 
introduction of another female character necessary. Goethe 
therefore added that of the Regent, by whose conversations 
with her secretary, as Eckermann observes {Gespr'dche, ii. 52), 
we are initiated into the political state of the country and 
its relations to the Spanish court. ' And then,* says Goethe 
(ibid.), *Egmont*s character gains in importance by the halo 
which the affection of the Regent sheds around him, and 
Clarchen too rises in our estimation when we see l^er victory 
over the princely rival.' 

c 
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The Regent appears in only two scenes. Her character is 
rather idealized, and the manly tenor of her whole bearing has 
been, as Schiller remarks, * considerably softened by womanly 
traits, which impart to her stern political character light and 
warmth and a certain individuality and vivacity/ Her secre- 
tary, Machiavel, represents in his statesmanlike counsels the 
voice of moderation and tolerance, and the importance of the 
scenes in which these two characters appear cannot be over- 
rated. They form an essential part of the whole drama, and 
could as little be dispensed with as the scene between Egmont 
and Orange. The character of the latter, cautious and 
prudent, straightforward and immovable in his consistency, 
is faithfully drawn in that single scene. Truly touching is 
the manifestation of feeling on the part of that stern man 
towards Egmont, whom he considers as lost. He is not 
ashamed of his tears, for * Einen Verlorenen benxieinen ist auch 
mannlicb^ When Orange disappears from the drama, w^e 
cannot withhold our admiration for him any more than we 
can our fear and anxiety for Egmont*s safety. This feeling 
arises in us as Orange pronounces the words : Alba tst unter- 
ivegs, and abides with us to the end of the drama. The 
character of Alva has been drawn by Goethe with firm out- 
lines. 'Before his Alva,* says Schiller justly, *we tremble,' 
and * his character is reflected, as is the case with Egmont, 
in the persons who surround him.* The harshness of his 
nature makes the deeper impression upon us, because it is 
set in glaring contrast with the warm-hearted character of 
his son Ferdinand. * The scene between Egmont and young 
Alva,' says Schiller, 'has been invented and executed in a 
masterly manner, and it is entirely the poet's own creation. 
What can be more touching than the avowal of the son of 
his murderer, that he had long felt deep respect for him in 
his heart!' We think that for poetical beauty this scene 
has never been surpassed, and very rarely, or perhaps never, 
equalled. It is the lyrical effusion of two noble souls, and 
reads throughout like an elegy in prose. 
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But if Egmont's character appears to us the more loveable 
on account of the warm admiration which the son of his 
'greatest enemy* entertains for him, we must deplore his 
fate the more deeply, when we \^itness the sympathy which 
even his unhappy rival cannot help feeling. The character of 
Brackenburg, who Is a sort of irresolute Werther, is quite an 
original creation. We participate in his sorrow, more parti- 
cularly in the last scene between him and Clarchen, when his 
generous nature is fully brought to light, and his last soliloquy, 
which Schiller designates as schrecklich scJbon, excites in us such 
a high degree of sympathy that, for a moment, we forget 
even the tragic fate of Egmont. Brackenburg is also of great 
importance in the structure of the drama, insomuch as he 
tends to elevate in our eyes the character of Clarchen,. That 
she is wooed by a respectable citizen of Brackenburg's status 
casts a favourable light on her own social position, poor and 
humble though she was^^^ 

The other personages of the drama are acknowledged as 
master-sketches of character; and the popular scenes bear 
a local colouring such as is rarely found, even in the very best 
dramatic productions. *The few scenes,' says Schiller, *in 
which the citizens of Brussels appear in conversation, seem to 
be the result of a deep study of those times and of the nation, 
and it would be difficult to find a more beautiful historical 
monument of the events to which they refer given in so few 
words.' 

Some critics have censured the popular scenes as wanting 
in animation. We cannot join in this censure. The popular 
scenes represent a most faithful picture of the life and 
character of the Netherlanders, and the impression they make 
upon us is the best proof that the poet has fully succeeded in 
attaining the object he had in view. A detailed characteriza- 
tion of the popular scenes and of the marked individualities 
of the citizens would be beyond our present purpose, but we 
cannot help pointing out that the character of Vansen, the 
eloquent demagogue, the political firebrand by profession, is 

' " C 2 "' 
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quite a unique specimen of his class, and we must the more 
admire the imaginative power of Goethe in representing such 
a character in so life-like a form. 

Egmont's vision, in which the goddess of freedom, bearing 
the features of Clarchen, appears to the sleeping hero, has 
been censured by Schiller, who thought that the apparition 
'smacked too much of the opera/ Some critics met this 
reproach by the retort, that the last scene in Schiller's Maid 
of Orleans was far more * operatic * than the end of Egmont. 
But a counter-charge is no exculpation. If Schiller's reproach 
were well-founded, it would be a poor excuse for Goethe, that 
his critic saw the mote in his eye, whilst he did not perceive 
the beam in his own. We think, however, that Goethe's justi- 
fication lies in the groundlessness of the charge. He has 
himself given us, as we stated before, an interpretation of the 
poetical vision. His intention was to ennoble the character 
of Clarchen in our eyes by showing us, that the hero himself 
thought of her in no mean or worldly manner. And we 
think that the poet has fully justified the apparition by the 
words which he put in Egmont's mouth : Ja, sie fuuarerCs^ sie 
eivaren 'vereint^ die beiden sus%esten Freuden tneines Lebens .... 
In einem emsten Augenbltck erscheinen sie 'vereinigty erruter ah 
lieblich. Besides, the poetical vision seems to be a fitting 
close to a drama the hero of which has passed his whole life 
in a poetical dream. 

Goethe was so fully convinced of the necessity of the 
apparition, as a dramatic agency, that he insisted that it 
should be retained in Schiller's * merciless adaptation' of 
Egmont for the stage. As we have mentioned above, the 
drama had been performed in 1791 at Weimar in its com- 
plete form, and was re-arranged by Schiller for the stage in 
1796. The characters of the Regent and her secretary were — 
to the regret of the public — omitted, the succession of the 
scenes considerably altered, and several additions made by 
Schiller himself. The drama gained somewhat in movement, 
but certainly lost in dignity. It laboured, besides, imder the 
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disadvantage that the exquisite music which Beethoven has 
composed to Egmont does not fit the arrangement of the acts 
by Schiller. 

Goethe had, however, the satisfaction that the complete 
Egmont — his Egmont — was subsequently performed on various 
stages with great success; and since then the drama has 
become an universal favourite in Germany. 

There are two more points on which we must add a few 
words — the language and the tendency of the drama. 

The language in the popular scenes is fully in keeping with 
the character of the speakers; it is terse, idiomatic, and 
natural, whilst in the other scenes it is elegant, classical, and 
* saturated with verse.' The rhythmical movement is so pre- 
valent in the latter that it would have given the poet almost 
as little trouble to turn Egmont into blank verse as it did to 
change his Iph'igenie from prose into the purest iambics. We 
may also mention, as a curious fact, that Schiller, in quoting 
in his review Brackenburg's last soliloquy, divided his pathetic 
speech, it would seem almost instinctively, into iambic lines. 

As regards the tendency of the drama, it scarcely needs to 
be pointed out that it is written in a spirit of indulgence and 
tolerance. Nay, Egmont may even be called, with its religious 
background,.^ thoroughly Protestant drama. The citizens 
manifest an evident yearning after the *new creed.* That 
Brackenburg and Clarchen belong to the same creed we 
can infer from their Biblical allusions (cp. pp. 105, 1. 2, &c. ; 
106, 1. 22, &c.), and from the circumstance that they seemed 
to visit the church chiefly on Sundays (cp. p. 100, 1. 24, &c.), 
whilst the Roman Catholic Gretchen in Faust is represented 
by the poet as going to church daily. 

The drama has, besides, a marked political tendency. We 
see before us not only a people loving, above all, national 
freedom and free religious exercise, but we also listen in 
Egmont*s conversation with Alva to words worthy of any 
champion of constitutional liberty ; to views and sentiments 
which, even in our own days, have not entirely lost their 
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political significance, and which might have cost the poet his 
freedom for life, had he uttered them as the subject of one of 
the then petty despotic governments of Germany. 

Such is Goethe's brilliant tragedy of Egmont^ of the origin 
and composition of which we have given only a general crit- 
ical analysis. To discuss the question, whether it entirely 
fulfils the exigencies of the drama, would have led us into a 
critical investigation far too abstract for our present object. 
Anyhow, thus much is certain: Goethe's Egmont is one of 
the poet's master-works, and deserves to be carefully studied 
by the reader, to whom we would address, with Herder, the 
simple words 'Leges et sentiesT* 



* It may be of interest for the readers of the present volume to learn 
that Schiller had such a high opinion of Goethe's Egmont^ that he con- 
sidered it desirable to write a complete, though brief, biography of the 
hero of the drama, 'because,* as he says in the introductory Hues to his 
biographical sketch, * the memory of the first important victim of Alba's 
bloody administration had recently again been revived through a Tragedy 
bearing his name.' That Biography, bearing the title of Des Grafen 
Lamoral von Egmont Leben und Tod has been issued by me — for the 
first time in its complete form — in Schiller's Historische Skizzen, which 
forms the fourth volume of the present series of German Classics. I 
prefixed to the same an Historical Introduction, giving a concise account 
of the Revolt of the Netherlands, and I considered it to the purpose to 
refer in the Notes to this drama, both to the Text of that Biography, 
and to my Historical Introduction and Commentary. 
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Two names shine forth before all others in the history of 
the heroes and martyrs of the Netherlands. Both were 
Teutons, but the one was a genuine Fleming, and the other 
by birth a German. Both were popular favourites, but the 
one was cherished by the people with the affection of an 
indulgent father, and to the other they looked up with filial 
veneration. Upon both nature had lavished her choicest gifts, 
but upon the one she bestowed those brilliant attributes which 
dazzle the eye, and upon the other the moral qualities which 
excite the admiration of mature minds. The end of both 
was tragic, but the death of the one was the final signal for an 
inextinguishable revolt against a foreign domination, and the 
death of the other the seal upon the deed of separation from the 
same. The one was a popular Cavalier, and the other an aris- 
tocratic Puritan. The name of the one was Lamoral, Count 
of Egmont, and that of the other William, Prince of Orange. 

Count Egmont, Prince of Gaveren, was the scion of a very 
ancient noble family, whose hereditary seat stood on the 
dunes of the German Ocean, not far from Alckmaar, in 
North Holland. He was born on November i8, 1522, in the 
castle of Hamayde, in Hainault. At the date mentioned this 
province had already descended, together with most other 
Netherland provinces, to the House of Hapsburg. This 
momentous event was brought about, as is often the case 
with great historical results, partly through commonplace, and 
partly through unusual, occurrences. The various provinces 
which constituted the Netherlands were originally separate 
independent states, enjoying the privilege of being constitu- 
tionally governed by their own dukes, counts, &c. Gradually 
several of these provinces came under the dominion of one 
ruler, and in 1437, Holland, Zeeland, and Hainault fell, by 
usurpation, into the hands of Philip, Duke of Burgundy. 
Philip became, or rather made himself by the same high- 
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handed means, titular master of Friesland, and a few years 
later absolute master of Luxemburg. He was thus in a posi- 
tion to leave a considerable realm to his son Charles, who 
was with more justice surnamed the *Bold' than his father 
the * Good.' That daring and luckless prince lost his life in 
his struggle against the Helvetic Commonwealth in 1477, and 
his vast and incoherent domains passed into the hands of his 
daughter, the Lady Mary, who married the Archduke Maxi- 
milian of Austria. The wedded life of that princess lasted 
but a few years. She died by a fall from her horse, and her 
son Philip, then a child of four years of age, was recognised 
as her successor ; while the Archduke Maximilian was ap- 
pointed guardian during his son's minority, and governor of 
the provinces. In 1493 Phihp, surnamed the * Fair,* assumed, 
at the age of seventeen, the reins of the government of the 
Netherlands, and in 1496 married Joanna, daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella of Castile. The issue of this union was, 
in 1500, Charles, afterwards Charles V, Emperor of Germany, 
whose title, as a ruler of the Netherlands, was simply Count 
Charles II of Holland; but he soon made the Flemings feel 
that they were in the hands of the possessor of an almost uni- 
versal empire. He chastised most severely the inhabitants of 
his native town, Ghent, for having dared to assert what they 
deemed their constitutional right; he destroyed the liberal 
institutions of the provinces, and he introduced the Inquisition. 
Nevertheless he was popular with the Flemings, both in con- 
sequence of his personal bearing towards them, and on account 
of the circumstance that the greatest monarch of Christianity 
was a born Fleming. 

Thus much, however, is certain. If the Netherlanders had, 
as a nation, not much reason to be pleased with their treat- 
ment by Charles V, there was at all events one Netherlander 
who enjoyed in a very high degree the favour of his Imperial 
master. This Netherlander was Lamoral, Count Egmont. 
From the complimentary office of page he rose, at the age of 
nineteen, to that of commander of a light troop of horse; and 
having begun his brilliant military career in Barbary under 
the eyes of the Emperor, the latter took henceforward special 
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notice of him. In the year 1544, when Egmont celebrated \ 
his wedding at Spiers with the Countess Palatine, Sabina of i 
Bavaria, he had already risen to the rank of Imperial Goun- \ 
cillor and Chamberlain ; and two years later the Emperor 
himself invested him with the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
on the very day when he bestowed the same distinction on 
the Duke of Alva. Having been, in 1549, the companion of 
Philip, then Prince of Spain, during his tour through Holland 
and Zeeland, Egmont was, in 1554, entrusted with the con- 
fidential and rather hazardous task of bringing about the final 
settlement of Philip's marriage with Mary Tudor. He came 
twice to London in that year, and was present at the royal 
wedding at Winchester. 

Egmont's real sphere of action was, however, not the\ 
smooth and slippery arena of diplomacy, but the perilous fieldy 
of battle. The wars between France and Spain, which 
Charles V bequeathed to his son Philip II, together with 
his vast dominions, soon gave Egmont ample opportunities 
for displaying his brilliant military genius. In 1557, in his 
capacity of Captain-General of the Light Infantry, he won 
the great victory of St. Quentin over the French under the 
Connetable de Montmorency. Egmont inflicted on this occa- 
sion such a thorough defeat on the enemy that people com- 
pared the battle to the world-renowned combats of Cre9y 
and Agincourt. Philip II, who appeared on the field the day 
after the battle, complimented the victor on his great military 
achievement. Even more brilliant was the victory which 
Egmont gained at Gravelines over the French under Marshal 
de Thermes. These two victories endeared the Flemish 
Bayard to both people and army beyond measure. Egmont 
became, in a wprd, the idol of his country, but not so much 
on account of the real advantages which the people derived 
from his victories, as on account of his shedding unusual 
military glory around his countrymen. Their estimation in 
the eyes of the world had now been raised, and, what was of 
greater importance to them, they were enabled to hold their 
own in the presence of the overweening Spaniard. The very 
circimistance that the Spaniards grudged Egmont the victory 
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of Graveliness so much that they, with Alva at their head, 
/publicly criticised it, * because it might have turned out other- 
/ wise,* doubtless enhanced in their eyes the merits of their na- 
tional hero. And this is why the Netherlanders loved and adored 
\ Egmont more than other prominent leaders, who were more 
^ consistently and sincerely attached to the cause of the people. 
Count Egmont possessed, besides, all the qualities generally 
[considered as necessary attributes of a popular hero. He was 
of noble birth, and connected by marriage with a princely 
house ; a valiant soldier and handsome. His popularity was 
so great that even the King, who harboured some secret sus- 
picion, founded perhaps on international jealousy, against the 
victor of St. Quentin, could not help honouring him publicly, 
and appointed him Governor and Captain-General of Flanders 
and Artois, and State Councillor. Under these circumstances 
it was natural, that the people should direct their eyes towards 
Egmont when a new Regent was to be appointed by the King, 
before his leaving the country. Philip H, however, had no 
intention whatever to place the government of the provinces 
in the hands of the people's favourite, and appointed as Regent 
of the Netherlands his half-sister, Margaret of Austria, Duchess 
of Parma. 

The task of the new Regent was to crush the religious move- 
ment the seeds of which had been wafted to the Netherlands 
(from Calvinistic France and Switzerland, and from Lutheran 
Germany. The first measure of the Government was the 
addition of thirteen new bishoprics to the four which were 
already in existence. The whole odium of this measure was, 
rightly or wrongly, cast on Cardinal Granvelle, chief of the 
Consulta, or Secret Council of Three, which directed the 
Regent in her government. Granvelle was, however, detested 
not only by the people but also by the nobles, and more par- 
ticularly by Egmont and Orange, who, conjointly with Count' 
Horn, addressed a letter to the King, warning him of the risk 
of leaving unlimited power in the hands of that Cardinal. Soon 
after, it fell to the lot of Egmont to devise new liveries for the 
retainers of the nobles. He adopted a simple livery — in oppo- 
sition to the gaudy dresses of the Granvelle retainers — upon 
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the sleeves of which was embroidered an emblem resembling a 
monk's cowl or a fool's cap. This livery was intended as a 
taunt against the Cardinal himself, who, later, took his cruel 
revenge on the unfortunate inventor. Granvelle grew at last 
so unpopular that he was compelled to withdraw from the 
Netherlands (on March 13, 1564), but his vindictive and in- 
tolerant spirit continued to prevail in the councils of Philip II, 
on whom he exercised a most baneful influence. That such 
was the case became manifest only a few months after the 
Cardinal's departure from Brussels, when the King despatched 
orders to the Regent, that the decrees of the Council of Trent 
should be published and enforced throughout the Netherlands. 
Now those decrees — to which most rigorous regulations were 
added — were of such a nature that the Regent could not 
venture to promulgate them, and in her embarrassment she 
resolved, with the consent of the State Council, to send Count 
Egmont on a special mission to Spain. In 1563 he had declined 
Philip's invitation to come to Madrid, but now, the welfare of 
his country being at stake, he accepted the mission to induce 
his Majesty * to mitigate the edicts and to extend some mercy 
to his suffering people.' 

Egmont set forth at the beginning of 1565, in great state, 
and was accompanied for some distance by several of his 
friends. As a characteristic sign of their distrust of the 
enemies of Egmont, and of the great affection in which he was 
held by them, we quote the following incident in the words of 
Motley : — * He (Egmont) was escorted as far as Cambery by 
several nobles of his acquaintance. . . Before they parted with 
the envoy they drew up a paper which they signed with their 
blood, and afterwards placed in the hands of his Countess. In 
this document they promised, on account of " their inexpres- 
sible and very singular affection " for Egmont, that if, during 
his mission to Spain, any evil should befall him, they would, 
on their faith as gentlemen and cavaliers of honour, take ven- 
geance therefore upon the Cardinal Granvelle, or upon all 
who should be instigators thereof.' * 

His reception at Madrid was so brilliant and flattering, and 

* Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. i. p. 458. 
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the King manifested towards him such warm feelings of per- 
sonal friendship, expressing at the same time his fervent 
wishes for the welfare of the Netherlands, that Egmont, him- 
j self incapable of dissimulation, fully believed in the benign 
Mntentions of the King, and, although the instructions he 
received on his return to the Netherlands were in themselves 
not encouraging, still he described the disposition of the 
monarch in such vivid colours that some hopes of a milder 
government were entertained. 

/> Had Egmont possessed the shrewdness of a diplomatist, or 
the stern and consistent character and scrutinizing judgment 
X)f William of Orange, neither the flattering attentions of his 
royal master, nor the liberal gifts and distinctions actually 
bestowed upon him, and the still more liberal promises held 
out as a bait, would have biassed his mind ; but his careless, 
impulsive character was easily dazzled and deceived by the 
monarch's arts. 

The Count had not long returned home, when fresh de- 
spatches from Spain destroyed every illusion as to the con- 
ciliatory disposition of the King. Egmont was most indignant 
at the duplicity of Philip ; nevertheless, he acted during the 
subsequent tumultuous outbreaks in the Netherlands, for some 
time, with such severity against the rebels, as could not but 
prove him to be a most loyal subject of the King. In vain did 
Orange endeavour to win him entirely for the cause of the 
people, and to persuade him to leave the Netherlands. 
Egmont declared at a memorable meeting, where the two 
friends met for the last time, that he would on no account 
whatever take up arms against his Sovereign. Orange went 
(to Germany, but Egmont, blinded by his firm belief in the 
\ clemency of the King, remained behind, a doomed man. In 
\palliation of his careless and too confiding conduct it has been, 
'more charitably than correctly, averred that it was easy enough 
for Orange to retire to Germany; he was also a German 
prince and most of his possessions were in that country; 
j Egmont, on the contrary, was in embarrassed circumstances, 
1 and being encumbered by a large family — his wife had borne 
\him eleven children — he saw, in a foreign country, nothing 
but want before him. 
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In the meantime, the King, who had resolved to reduce 
the Netherlands to a desert rather than allow any but staunch 
Roman Catholics to live there, sent to that unhappy country 
the Duke of Alva, with a veteran Spanish army, investing that 
iron-hearted man with full powers to act according to his own 
discretion. Egmont, accompanied by forty noblemen, awaited 
the arrival of his mortal enemy (who never could pardon 
him his military triumphs) at Tirlemont, a small fortified town 
situated about twenty-five miles from Brussels. His recep- 
tion by the Duke was gloomy and almost rigid. The Spanish 
soldiers actually made a demonstration against him by closing 
their ranks to prevent his passing through them, and uttered 
the ominous words, * Lutheran, traitor to God and his King ! ' 
Some Flemish historians even report that Alva himself ex- 
claimed in the hearing of Egmont, * Behold the greatest of 
all heretics ! ' 

Egmont was taken aback by this chilling reception, but two 
of the principal Spanish officers in Alva's retinue gave him such 
a friendly welcome, that he soon returned to his delusion. The 
Duke, on his part, strove to efface the unfavourable impression 
produced by his cold welcome of Egmont, and loaded him 
with outward signs of friendliness and esteem. What strength- 
ened the fatal confidence of Egmont was his friendship with 
Alva's natural son, Don Fernando, who felt for him sincere 
affection and admiration. Warnings now reached the Count 
from every quarter, but he turned to them a deaf ear, and went 
even so far as to call back his Secretary Beckerzeel from Ger- 
many, and to persuade Count Horn, who could not overcome his 
suspicions, to repair to Brussels in fyW reliance on the King's 
justice and clemency. Orange was too cautious and prudent to 
fall into the trap of Alva, who now saw himself compelled to 
be content with the destruction of those victims, who were 
credulous enough to rely on his and the King's good faith. 

On the 9th of September, 1567, Egmont was present at 
a banquet given by Alva's son, Don Fernando de Toledo. 
He found assembled there, among other noble guests. Count 
Hom^the Viscount of Ghent, the notorious Noircarmes, and 
Don Fadrique de Toledo, another son of the Duke of 
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Alva. The latter sent some of his own military musicians 
to enliven the feast, which was of a most joyous kind. 
By three o'clock he despatched a messenger to the Counts 
Egmont and Horn, requesting them to repair to the Hotel 
J assy, where he lodged at that time, to examine some 
plans of fortification. Other messengers followed, urgently 
repeating the invitation, and Don Fernando at last whispered 
to Egmont : * Rise, Sir Count, take the fleetest horse in your 
stable and make your escape at once.' Egmont, who could 
not suppress his alarm, retired into an adjoining room, where 
N*oircarmes and two other noblemen followed him. There 
he was persuaded by one of them not to trust to the warnings 
of the Spaniard, but, still confiding, he went with Count 
Horn to Alva's residence. The discussion on the proposed 
fortifications lasted several hours, and when Alva was in- 
formed that his orders had been executed — which meant that 
the secretaries of Egmont and Horn had been arrested, to- 
gether with Antony van Straalen, the burgomaster of Antwerp 
— he broke up the council, after having given orders that Eg- 
mont and Horn should be let out by two different doors. 

Meanwhile, five hundred Spanish arquebusiers had silently 
encircled the palace, and, when Egmont crossed the garden 
in order to leave the house, his sword was demanded by 
Captain Sancho d'Avila in the name of the Duke of Alva. 
In vain did he appeal to his rank of Knight of the Golden 
Fleece. Several Spanish soldiers were already there to give 
effect to the Duke's command. Egmont, yielding to brute 
force, surrendered his sword, but could not help uttering the 
just complaint *that he had vanquished many a time the 
enemies of his Spanish Majesty with that sword, and that his 
services were worthy of a better reward.' Whilst he was 
being led to a high room, with barricaded windows, and all 
hung with black, his unfortunate friend Horn was taken 
prisoner by Captain Salinas. 

Philip de Montmorency, Count Horn (also spelt Hoorne, 
or Homes), was a descendant of the ancient House of 
Montmorency of France. He filled the post of Admiral of 
the Netherlands, was Governor of the provinces of Guelders 
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and Zutphen, and Councillor of State. Like Egmont, he had 
been created Knight of the Golden Fleece by Charles V. 
Several incidents have been preserved which show that his 
was a generous, manly, and humanely-disposed character. 

The noble prisoners were transferred to Ghent on the 
22nd of September, under an escort of several hundred men,\ 
a precaution which Alva considered necessary ; * there being,' ' 
as he said, * no other king recognised in the Netherlands but 
Egmont.' 

The consternation of the Netherlanders was general, and 
the sympathy with the two nobles universal throughout the 
civilized world. King Philip II, however, expressed his 
unbounded satisfaction, and Granvelle was only sorry that 
Orange had not been captured at the same time. The 
friendly intercession of several German princes, and even\ 
of the Emperor Maximilian II, and the solicitations and] 
strenuous efforts of the wife of Egmont, and of the mother / 
of Horn, were all in vain. After a mock trial, which lasted 
nine months, and during which the two Counts were kept in 
strict confinement, shut out from light and air, and separated 
from their friends, they were brought on the 3rd of June, 1568, 
to Brussels, and lodged in the Maison Du Rot. On the 
next day the Duke read at the * Blood Council,' which was 
nothing but a most arbitrary court-martial, the sentence of 
death pronounced against Egmont and Horn in accordance 
with the supreme will of Philip II. The charge was that 
of high treason, but we need scarcely add that it was founded 
on the merest shadow of evidence. 

During the night which followed the 4th of June, Count 
Egmont was aroused from his sleep. The Bishop of Ypres, 
Martin Bithove, had come to announce to him his approach- 
ing doom, whilst the curate of La Chappelle, Gisbes de Vroede, 
was sent with the same melancholy' mission to Count Horn, 
who exclaimed that this was * a poor requital for eight-and- 
tvventy years of faithful services to his Sovereign.' 

The execution of the two noble martyrs took place on the 
following day, the 5th of June, about noon, on the Great 
Square at Brussels. That both died, like men accustomed 
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to look death in the face, without trembling, need scarcely be 
added. Egmont died first. By a single blow of the sword 
his head was severed from the body. * A cry of horror,* says 
Prescott, in his Life of Philip II (vol. ii, p. 259), *rose from 
the multitude ; and some, frantic with grief, broke through 
the ranks of the soldiers, and wildly dipped their handkerchiefs 
in the blood that streamed from the scaffold, treasuring them 
up, says the chronicler (Strada), as precious memorials of love 
and incitements to vengeance.' 

The vengeance came in due time. The judicial murder of 
these two illustrious martyrs produced such profound indigna- 
tion throughout Germany, that the designs of the Prince of 
Orange were wonderfully served by it, as Philip was informed 
by Maximilian's ambassador at his court. The impr^ion 
produced in the Netherlands was indescribable; and it was 
this intense feeling of indignation at home and abroad which 
enabled William of Orange, to wage, for sixteen years, a suc- 
cessful war with the greatest monarch of the world ; until he, 
one of the noblest human beings that ever breathed, fell by 
the hands of an assassin. But before his death a considerable 
portion of the Netherlands had, in 1581, formally abjured 
their obedience to the King, and laid the foundations of the 
coming Republic. After the death of William of Orange the 
warfare against Spain was continued until, finally, the unhappy 
union between the two countries was broken for ever. 

The victims who fell during the great national struggle 
are numberless. Many a martyr died nameless; but those 
whose names have been preserved are still held in veneration 
by the Netherlanders. In i860 the Belgians erected a grand 
monument to the Counts Egmont and Horn, on the Grande 
Place — the place of their execution. And thus tardy justice 
has been done to the latter, of whom Strada remarks: — 
* Defleri profecto haud modice potuisset hujus viri mors, si 
non Egmontius omnium lacrymas consumpsisset' — The death 
of this man might also have been much deplored^ had not all 
mens tears been shed for Egmont* 



5Berfottctt. 

fWargarcte »on ?Parma, XotHittx StaxU be« Junften, 

Sftcgcutin bet SfUcbcrlanbe. 
®taf (5gmont, ?Prinj »on ©aure. 
SBit^cIm »ott Dranien. 
J&ergog »on SI IB a. 
Serbinanb, fcin naturli^cr @ol^n. 
aWad^iattell, im 2)ien(lc ber (Rcgentin. 
(Rid^arb, (Sgmontd ©el^eimfd^teiber. 

^ ' 1 unter SllBa biencnb, 
©orncg, J 

JlUre^en, (Sgmontd ©eliebte. 

Sl^rc 3»uttct. 

SBradcnBurg, ein SBurgcrSfol^n. 

(Soefl, Earner, 

Setter, ©c^neiber, 

Bimmermann, 

@eifenfieber, 

S3u9d, ©olbat unter (Sgmont. 

(Ru^fum, 3nt)alibe unb taub. 

S3 an fen, ein ©d^reiber. 

aSolf, ©efolge, SBad^en u. f. W. 

2)er ©d^au^ta^ ijl in ^ruffeL 



93urger ijon SBrujfel. 
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ARGUMENT. 

ACT I. 

TH'E^rst act opens with a scene at Brussels representing 
soldiers and citizens engaged in the popular pastime of 
cross-bow shooting, Buyck, a soldier under Egmont, is, on 
account of his masterly shot, declared king of the cross- 
bow men for the year. The health of * his Majesty* is drunk, 
and the mention of this title gives rise to a comparison 
between the affable monarch Charles V, and his stern and 
reserved successor Philip II. The unpopularity of the latter is 
still more strikingly contrasted with the affection and admira- 
tion which the citizens profess towards Egmont. Buyck pro- 
poses the health of the latter, and, after a passing mention of 
the battle of St. Quintin by Ruysum, gives a vivid description 
of the battle of Graveliaes, in which Egmont gainedj as in the 
former battle, a great victory. Jetter expresses the wish that 
Egmont might have been appointed Stadtholder, instead of 
Margaret of Parma, but the citizens will not acquiesce in the 
indirect blame of the Regent. Jetter, whilst acknowledging her 
moderation and prudence, complains of her staunch adherence 
to the priests, and gives vent to his discontent — shared by the 
others — about the religious intolerance of the Spanish rule ; 
whilst the 'new preachers* who came from Germany are 
praised by him and his friends. Jetter proposes, on the 
admonition of Buyck, the health of William of Orange, and 
Ruysum pledges those present to drink to the honour of war 
and warriors, which circumstance calls forth, however, from 
Jetter an impressive denunciation of war. The latter gives, 
on the challenge of Buyck, a * civic toast,' and the scene 
ends with a general, joyous cry of * Safety and Peace 2 
Order and Freedom!* 

The next scene passes in the palace of the Regent, 

B 2 
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Margaret of Parma appears and countermands the hunt to 
which she had prepared to go, on account of the cares, caused 
by the * religious riots* in the country which she is at a loss 
how to quench. Machiavell appears at her command, and, 
by his report of the stirring events passing in the country, 
increases her grief. He urgently recommends the full recog- 
nition of the 'new faith,' but the Regent apprehends the 
peremptory refusal of her brother, Philip the Second, to yield 
to the demands of the Netherlanders. She also expresses 
her dissatisfaction with Egmont and William of Orange. The 
former has offended her by his apparent indifference to passing 
events, and by his declaration, * that if the Netherlanders were 
but satisfied as to their Constitution, peace and quiet would 
soon be established;* whilst the latter shows by his reserved 
demeanour that he is plotting mischief. The Regent finally 
determines to summon the Council of State, and to challenge 
those two noblemen to co-operate with her strenuously in 
quelling the spreading tumults^ or declare themselves openly 
rebels. 

In the last scene, which passes in a humble citizen's 
house, we find Clarchen with her mother, who is knitting 
in an arm-chair, whilst the former sings a spirited song with 
Brackenburg. The noise caused by the marching of soldiers 
in the streets attracts the attention of the mother, and 
Clarchen asks Brackenburg to learn the cause of the un- 
usually numerous assemblage of troops in the town. During 
his absence Clarchen is reproved by her mother on account 
of her devotion to Egmont and her refusal to link her fate 
to that of honest Brackenburg. The latter brings, on his 
return, the news that a revolt is said to have broken out in 
Flanders, and that there is great agitation in the town. 
Clarchen retires with her mother, and Brackenburg reveals 
in a soliloquy that he is at variance with himself. He 
keenly feels how wrong is his inaction admidst the general 
commotion of the country — an inaction caused by the 
wretched state of his personal feelings. 
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5trmbrujifd^icgcn. 



©olbatcn unb S3urgcr mit SlrmBrujlen. 

ittttx, SBurgcr »on ©rujfel, ©c^neibcr, ttitt »or unb fpannt bie 
SlrmBrujl. @ocjl, ©utger »on ©riijfel, Jbrdmer. 5 

®oefi. 0lutt fti^ic^t nur l^in, ba^ eg aUe n?irb! ^t)x 
nc^mt mir'8 boti^ nid^t! Drei 0linge ©^rrarj, bie l^aSt 
3^r (Sure ilage ni(^t Qcfd^offen. Unb fo voax* id) fur bic8 i.<^ 
3a^r 3J?cipcr. 

Setter. SKeiper unb ^onig baju. SDer mipijonnt'S 10 
eu^? 3^r fottt bafur a\x^ bie 3«^e bo^^elt Bega^Ien; 
3^r font @ure ©ef^irflic^feit Begal^Ien, njie'S red^t ifl. 

SSu^jrf, ein §oI(dnbct, ©olbat unter ©gmont. 

S u 19 d* Setter, ben ©d^u^ l^anbl' id^ ©ud^ ab, if)tiU ben 
©ettjinnfi, tractire bie JQtxxtn ; id^ Bin fo fd^pn lange ^ier 1 5' 
unb fiir ijiele ^ofli^feit ©^ulbner. gefl' id), fo ifl^g, aU ^^■ 
wenn S^r gefd^offen l^dttet. 

® e fl. 3d^ foUte breinreben ; benn eigentlid^ ijerlier' id^ 
baBel. 5)od^, SBul^df, nur immerl^in! 

SB u !9 d (fii^iegt). 0lun, fPritfd^meifier^ flfleijeren j 1 — @ing ! 20 
3wei! 2)rei! ©ier! 

®oefi. SSier minge? @S fei! 

aile* iBiJjat, *&err Jtonig, l^od^! Unb atermal l^od^I 



6 Sgmont. 

^u^rf. Danfe, 3^r ^mm. SBare 3)?cifler ju ijict! 
2)anfe fur bie ®^re. 

Setter. $Die l^aBt 3^r (^uc^ felBjl ju banfen. 

(Wu^funt, cin grie^tdnbcr, 3nttalibe unb tauB. 

5 Olui^fum. S)a§ i(^ @uc^ [age I 
©oeji. aBie tji^S, 5tlter? 

Sftu!9[um. S)ag i^ ®u«^ facje!— -(Sr fd^iept wie fein 
«&err, er fd^ie^t njie ^gmont. 

SBuijrf. ©egen i^n Un i(^ nur ein armer ©^lutfer. 
10 2;?it ber SBuci^fe trifft er erfl njie Reiner in ber SBBelt. 0«d^t 
etn?a, njenn er ©lud ober gute ^axim \)ai; ndr\, n?ic er 
anlegt, immer rein ®(^warj gefci^offen. ©elernt i)abt i^ 
j)on i^m. DaS ttjdre aud^ ein ^erl, ber bei ii)m biente unb 
nid^tg i)on il^m lernte. — 0liti^t gu loergeffen, meine «&erren ! 
15 ^in ,^5nig nd^rt feine fieute; unb fo, auf be8 JlSnigd 
Sfle^nung, SBein l^erl 
Setter. @g ijl unter unS auSgemati^t, baf Seber — 
SB'uijtf. S^ Sin fremb unb ^dnig, unb a^H 6ure 
®efe|e unb «&erfommen nid^t. 
20 Setter. S)u Bi|i ia drger al3 ber <Spamtx; ber l^at (le 
ung bo^ U^i)n laffen nmj|en. 
aiu^fum. aBa8? 

® e jt (kut). @r witt unS gafliren ; er njitl nid^t l^rten, 
baf wir jufammenlegen unb ber ^5nig nur baS ©o^)>elte 
25 sa^It. 

Olu^fum. Sa^t il^n, bod^ ol^ne ^rd{ubij ! S)a8 ijl 
au^ feineg «&errn 5lrt, f))Ienbib gu fein unb e8 (aufen ju 
lajfen, wo e8 gebeil()t. 

((Sie btingen 9Bein.) 
30 ?ine. S^ro !Waie|ldt SCBo^lI *o^! 
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Setter (ju SBu^cf). SSerfie^t f?^, Sure aWaiepdt. 

SS u i? (f . 3)anfe i?on '§ergen, n:enn'8 bod^ fo fein fott. 

©oefi. fiSf>\)\l ©enn unferer f^anift^en a^ajeflfit ®e«» 
funbl^eit trinft ni^t Icid^t ein 0lieberlfinber ijon «§erjen. 

atul^fum. 5Ber? 5 

@ e ^ (hut). ^^iU^^^ beS 3tt?etten, .R5ni08 In ®^>anien, 

Olu^fum. Unfer attergndbiQper ^5mg unb 'i&ett ! ®ott 
4jeb' il^m langeg SeBenI 

©oefl. «&attet il^r feinen ^errn SJater, Aarl ben Sffinften, 
nlti^t lieBer? lo 

giu^fum. ®ott tr6|i' il^n! 5)ag njat ein «§en: ! (St 
l^atte ble ^nnb iiBcr ben cjanjen ©rbBoben, unb ttjat ^w^ 
^tteS in 5lttem; unb n?enn er ^u^ Begcgnete, fo gtit^t' er 
^u^ njie ein 0la^6ar ben anbern ; unb n?enn Sl^r erf(^ro(f en 
njart, nju^t' er mit fo guter 2^anier — 3a, i?erflel^t mid^ — 15 
@r ging au8, ritt an^, tt?ie'0 il^m einfam, gar mit njenig 
Seuten. ^abm n?ir bod^ SlUe geujeint, njie er feinem ©ol^n 
bag Slegiment l^ier aBtrat — fagt' i^, Derfte^t mid^ — ber ip 
f^on anberS, ber ift majejldtifc^er. 

Setter. @r lic^ fld^ nid^t fcl^en, ba er Ij^ier war, aU 20 
in SJrunf unb ttniglid^em ©taate. @r f^rid^t njenig, fagen 
bie Seute. 

®oefi. ®S iji fein «§err fftr unS 0lieberldnber. Unfre 
grurften mfiffen frol^ unb frei fein trie n?ir, leBen unb Ie6en 
laffen. SBir njotten nic^t ijerad^tet nod^ gebrutft fein, fo 25 
gutl^ergige 0larren njir a\x^ jlnb. 

Setter. 5)er Jt5nig, benf id^, wdre njo^I ein gndbigcr 
«&err, ttjenn er nur Beffere Statl^geBer Ij^dtte. 

®oe|l. 0lein, neini @r l^at fein ©emiitl^ gegen ung 
SlieberWnber, fein «&erj ifl bem SSolfe nid^t geneigt, er Uebt 30 
und nid^t; njie f5nnen wir il^n n:ieber liefcen? SBarum ifl 
aKe ©elt bem ©rafen ^gmont fo l^olb? ®arum trftgen 
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njlr i^n 5ttle auf ben *5anben ? SBcil man il^m anflel^t, ba§ 
er un0 woT^t mU, mil ii)m blc grrol^Ud^fcit, bag freie ScBen, 
bic gute 5Weinung aug ben Stugen flel^t ; njeil er ni^tg Befl^t, 
bag er bem 2)urftigen niti^t mitt^^eilte, au^ bem, ber'g nid^t 
5 Bebarf. Sagt ben ©rafen @gmont leSen ! aBuijd , on dn^ 
ijl'g, bie erfle ©efunbl^eit jn Bringen! SSringt @ureg »&errn 
©efunbl^eit auS ! 
as u i) d. 9Son ganger ®eele benn : ®raf (Sgmont l^o^ I 
Oluijfum. Uefeerroinber Bei @t. Ctuintinl 
lo SBuijd. 3)em «&elben Jjon ®rai)elingen I 
SlHe. *o^! 

giuijfum. @t. Ctuintin n?ar meine te^te ©^tad^t. 3^ 

fonnte faum ntel^r fort, faum bie f^were SBud^fe mel^r 

''" fd^le^^en* »&a6' i^ bod^ ben Sranjofen nod^ (Sing auf ben 

15 ^elg getrennt, unb ba friegt' id) gum ?l6fc^ieb nod^ eineu 

©treiffd^up ang red^te SBcin. 

Suijd. @rai)elingen ! JJreunbe, ba ging^g frifd^I 2) en 
(Sieg ^aben n?ir allein. SSrannten unb fengten bie tt?dlfd^en 
»§unbe nic^t burd^ gang Slanbern? 9t6er t(^ mein^ njlr 
20 trafen fte 1 ^fjxt alten, l^anbfeflen t^erle l^ietten lange tt?iber, 
unb wir brdngtcn unb fd^offen unb l^ieben, ba^ jle bie SWduIer 
ijergerrten unb il^re Sinien gudten. $Da warb ^gmont bag 
$ferb unter bem Seite niebergefc^offen, unb mx pritten lange 
l^iniiBer l^eriiBer, SEflann fht SEflann, $ferb gegen ^ferb, »&aufe 
mit »&aufe, auf bem Breiten, flad^en @anb an ber ®ee l^in. 
9tuf einmat fam'g toie ijom 'i&immel ^erunter, oon ber 
Sl^^unbung beg Slujfeg, Bat)! Bau! immer mit Jtanonen in 
bie ffrangofen brein. @g waren ©ngldnber, bie unter bem 
^bmiral SWalin ijon ungefdl^r oon 2)unfird^en l^er Jjorbei* 
30 ful^ren. S^ar i)iel l^alfen fie ung nid^t ; fie fonnten nut 
mit ben fleinflcn @(^iffen l^erBei, unb bag nid^t nal^ genug; 
fd^iojTen aud^ tt?ol^l unter ung — (Eg ti^at bo(3^ gut I 66 
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Brad^ bie SBdlfd^en unb ijob unfern ^ntf). Da ging'8 ! 
mitf ! xai I fieruber, ^inuBcr ! QltteS tobt gcfd^Iagen; Qltteg 
inS SBaffcr gefprengt! Unb blc Jtcrle erfoffen, irie jte bag 
SBaffer fd^metften; unb iraS irir «&otlanber njaren, gerab 
l^lntenbrcin. UnS, bie mix BeiblcBig jtnb, irarb erfl tro^l im 5 
SBaffcr njie ben Srofd^en; unb immer bie Seinbc im SIu^ 
gufammengel^auen, njeggefd^ojfen njie bie ©nten. 3Ba8 nun 
noc?^ but^Brad^, fd^tugcn @u(?^ auf ber 5Iu(?^t bie SBauenreiber 
mit ^aim unb S^ijlgaBeln tobt. SWu^te bo^ bie njdlfd^e 
S^aiejldt gleid^ bag ^fbi^tn teid^en unb Sriebe madden. lo 
Unb ben Stieben feib 3^r u n 3 fc^utbig, bem gro^en ^gmont 
fd^utbig. 

Qllle. «&od^I 2)em gro^en Sgmont l^od^! Unb aBermal 
l^od^! Unb aBermal t)o^! 

Setter, ^attt man unS ben jiatt ber 2^argrete i(Jon 15 
$arma gum 0legenten gefe^t! 

@oefl. 0li(^t fo! SBal^r BleiBt njal^r! 3c^ taffe mir 
STOargareten ni^t fd^elten. 0lun ijl'0 an mir. (£0 lefce unfre 
gndb'ge Srau! 

9tne. ®ie teBe ! 20 

®oeji. ffial^rlid^, trefflid^e SBeiBer jtnb in bem «&aufe. 
Die (Regentin We ! 

Setter, ^lug ifl jte, unb md^ig in atlem, njaS f!e tl^ut; 
l^ielte fte'S nur nid^t fo fteif unb fefl mit ben ^Pfaffen ! @ie ' 
ijl bod^ aud^ mit fd^ulb, ba^ njir bie t)iergcl^n neuen SSif^ofS* 25 
mii^en im ^an'tt ^dbtn. ?Bo§u bie nur fotten ? 0li(?^t njal^r, ^^ '^\ 
baf man Srembe in bie gutcn <B>itilm einfd^ieBen fann, npo V^"'\, 
fonft 9tet»te au^ ben .Rapitetn gerodl^It njurben! Unb njir '^^^ 
fotten glauben, eg fei um ber (Religion njitten. 3a, eg l^at 
jlt^. 9tn brei S3i[^5fen l^atten njir genug : ba ging'8 el^rti^ 30 
unb otbentIi(j^ gu. 0lun mu^ bod^ auc^ Seber tl^un, alg ob 
ft ndtl^ig ivdre; unb ba fe^t'g aUth ^ugenHid QSerbrup uiib 
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TO (Sgmont. 

^anbcT. Unb {e met;r i:^r baS Dimj tuttelt unb fd^uttclt, 
bepo ixnhn trirb'a. (<Sie trinfen.) 

^oep. 3)aS roar mm beS JtonlgS ffiitte; fie fawn 
nid^tS baiJOH; no(^ ba^u t^un. 
5 Setter. 2)a fotlen roir nun bie neuen $falmen ni^t 
fingen; f!e f!nb njal^rlic^ gar fc^on in 3leimen gefe^t, unb 
l^aBen reci^t erBaulic^e SBeifen. 2)ie fotlen voix nid^t flngen, 
aBer ®d^e(menlteber; fo i)kl voix ttJoKen. Unb njarum? @8 
felen Jte^ereien brin, fagen jte, unb Sac^en, ®ott roei^. 3(^ 

loi^aB' il^rer bo(3^ auc^ gefungen; eS iji je^t njaS 0leue8, i^ 
1)aV nid^tS brln gefe^en. 

SBu^tf. 3c^ rooUte jte fragenl 3n unfrcr $rot)in^ 
flngen roir, tt)a§ mx rootlen. 2)a3 mac^t bo|i ®raf dgmont 
unfer ©tatt^ter iji; ber fragt na^ fo ctroaS ni(^t. — 3n 

15 ®^nt, g)^ern, burd^ ganj Stanbern fingt fie, njer SBetieBen 
:^at. (Saut.) ^8 iji {a roo^t nid)t« unft^utbiger, aU tin 
geijHid^ Sieb? ffli^t m^x, 2Sater? 

3lui)fum. di rool^l! (SS ifl ia ein ©otteSbienft, eine 
SrBauung. 

20 Setter. ®ie fagen a'Ber, eS fei nicS^t auf bie rec^^te 9trt, 
nid^t auf il^re ?(rt; unb gefa^rlic=^ ifi'a bod^ immer, ba I5§t 
man's tieBer fein, 3)ie Snauifltiongbicner fd^teid^en l^rum 
unb ^jaffen auf; ntaui^er el^rlid^e SKann iji fd^on ungliirflid^ 
geroorben. 2)er ©ewijfenggwang fel^Ite no(^ ! 2)a i^ nid^t 

25 tl^un barf, roaS ic^ m5d^te, f5nnen fie mic^ bod^ benfen unb 
flngen lajfen, roaS ic^ njid. 

y ©oeji. ©ie Snquifition fommt nid^t auf. ffiir ffnb 
nic^t gemad^t, roie bie ®^anier, unfer ©eroiffen ti^rannijlren 
ju tajfen. Unb ber 9tbet mu^ aud^ Bel QtxUn fud^en, iift 

30 bie Slugel gu Befd^neiben. 

Setter. @g iji fe^r fatal. 58enn'8 ben lieben gettttn 
einfddt, in ntein ^an^ ju fliirnien; unb id^ fl|' an meincc 
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SfrBeit; iinb fumme Jufl einen fran35f!fd^en ^\aim, unb bcnfe 
nid^tS babel, njcber ©uteS nod^ SBofcS, Id^ fumme \f)n ahtx, 
trelt er mlr in ber J^el^te ifl — gteid^ Bin id^ eln Jte^er, unb 
trerbe eingefledft. Dber t(^ gel^e uUx Sanb unb BleiBe I6ei 
einem »§aufen 93olf8 ftel^en, bag einem neuen ^reblger ju* 5 
l^ort, einem Jjon benen, bie au8 2)eutf(^tanb ^efommen f!nb — 
auf ber ©telle l^ei^' it^ ein flfteBett, unb fomme in ©efal^r 
meinen Jtojjf gu i(jertieren. «&abt 3^r ie einen Jirebigen 
l^oren ? 

@oe jl. SBadfre Seute. 0leuli(^ l^5rte ic^ einen auf bem 10 
J?etbe ijor taufenb unb taufenb SWenfd^en f^?re^en. DaS voat 
ein anber ®e!5d^', aU n?enn unfre auf ber Jtanjel l^erum^* 
trommetn unb bie ii^eute mit lateinifd^en S3ro(fen ernjiirgen. 
S)er f^rad^ Jjon ber ii^eBer n:eg; fagte, tt?ie f!e un3 US^n 
l^dtten Bei ber SRafe l^erumgeful^rt, un8 in ber 2)umml^eit 15 
er^atteU; unb n?ie n)ir mel^r Srleud^tung ^aBen fdnnten. — 
Unb bag 6enjie3 er @uc^ atteS au8 ber S3i6et. 

Setter. 2)a mag bod^ au(^ wag bran fein. 3c3^ fagt'g 
immer felBfl, unb griiWte fo iJiBer bie ®ad^e nad^. 9Kir ijl'g 
lang' im ^o)pf l^erumgegangen, 20 

SBu^tf. a^ Iduft il^nen aud^ adeS SSofP nad^. 

©oefl. 2)a6 gtauF id^, wo man n?aS ©uteS l^dren fann 
unb wag SReueS. 

Setter, Unb n?a8 ifl'8 benn nun? Wlan faun Ja einen 
Seben ^rebigen taffen nac^ feiner SBelfe. 25 

S3u!9d(. JJrifd^, il^r «&errenl Ueber bem ©d^wd^en i)er« 
ge^t 3l^r ben ffiein unb Dranien. 

Setter. 3)en ni(^t ju ijergejfen! 3)aS ijl ein red^ter 
SBatt. SBenn man nur an if)n benft, meint man gteid^, man 
fdnne fl(^ l^inter il^n ^erfletfen, unb ber 3!eufel Brdd^te einen 30 
ni^t l^erioor. ^0^ ! SBil^elm t)on Dranien, f)o<f) I 

Odle. «o(^! {)od^! 
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Soeji. 0lun, 9(lter, king' au^ Deine ©efunbl^eit. 
muijfum. 5lltc ©olbaten ! 9tae ©olbaten ! ^S Ie6e ber 

SBu^tf. SBraJ)o, 9tlter! 2iae ©olbaten! CS Ie6e bet 

5 ,^rlcg ! 

Setter. Jtrieg ! Jtrieg ! 3Bi^t 3^r a\x^, m^ ii)t tuft? 
Sa^ eS ^u(^ lei^t Jjom 3J?unbe gel^t, ifl voo^ nathxii^ ; wic 
lunr^ig abtx unfer ^inem baBei gu S^utl^e ijl, fann i^ nid^t 
fageu. DaS gan§e 3at)r bag ©etrommel gu l^oren ; unb nid^tS 

lo gu l^oren, al8 irie ba ein tgaufen gegogen fommt unb bott 
ein anbrer, irie f!e liber einen «&ugel famen unb I6ei elner 
^nf)h l^ielten, vo\ti)id ba ge^BIieben flnb, njtei(jiel bort, unb 
njie f!e jt(3^ brdngen, unb (5iner genjiunt, ber 5lnbre Jjertiert, 
o^ne ba^ man fein 3!age Begreift, n^er njaS genjinnt ober 

15 Jjerliert ; njie eine @tabt eingenommen witb, bie SBurger 
ermorbet njerben, unb njie*3 ben armen SBeiBern, ben un* 
fd^ulbigen ^inbern ergel^t. Da3 ij^ eine 0lott) unb 9tngfl, 
man benft jeben 2lugenblitf : „Sa fommen jte! & gel^t unS 
audi fo." 

20 ®oejl. 3)rum mu§ aud^ ein SBurger immer In SBaffen 
geu6t fein. 

Setter. 3a, eS uBt jtd^, njer 5rau unb J^inber l^at* 
Unb bod^ ^5r' i^ nod^ lieBer i)on ©olbaten, aU i^ fie ]ti)t. 

S3u\j*. 2)a8 font' id^ uBel ne^men. 
25 3 e 1 1 e r. 9luf (Sud^ ifl'S nid^t gefagt, fianbgmann. SBie 
njlr bie f^anifd^en SSefa^ungen log njaren, l^olten wir njieber 
^It^em. 

®oejl. ®elt! Die tagen S)ir am fc^werjlen auf? 
Setter. 93erir' ^r jld^. 
30 ©oefl. S)ie l^atten fd^arfe ^inquartierung M !Dlr^ 
Setter, ^att' 3)ein STOauI. 
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©oejl. ®ie l^atten i^n "otxtxitbm au8 ber Stn^t, Urn 
.better, ber ©tiiBe — bcm SSettc. 

(@ic lad^en.) 

Setter. S)u Wji ein 3:ro^f. 

SBuijtf. griebe, ti)v .gerren! SO^ug ber ©oTbat g^rtebes 
rufen ? — 0lun ba 3l^r t)on unS nic^tS l^oren njoUt, nun 
Bringt an(i) ©ure ©efunbl^eit au3, eine Surgerlit^e ©efunb^eit. 

Setter, ©aju f!nb voir Bereit. ©id^erl^eit unb Sluice! 

©oeji. Drbnung unb Sreil^eltl 

SBui^tf. fBxa'ol baS jtnb aud^ njir gufrlcben. 10/; 

(pit jlogen an unb toieberl^olen frol^tid^ bie SBorte, bod& fo, bag Seber 
ein anbeve^ au^rufl, unb e^ einc Slvt jianon u>ivb. 2)er Sllte l^ord^t 

unb fdltt enbU^ au^ mit ein.) 

2111 e* ©i^er^eit unb alulae! Drbnung unb grei^eit! 



of y>'fpalaji ber aiegentin. 
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IWargarete \Jon 5Parma in SagbfUibern. J^ofteute. 

^agen. SBebiente. 

(Re gen tin. S^r ftedt baS Sagen at, i^ njerbe l^eut 
ni^t reiten. ®agt 2)'?ad^iat)etten, er fott gu ntir fommen. 

(Sltte gel^en aB.) 20 

S)er @eban!e an biefe fd^rerflid^en SBegeBen^eiten Icijt mir 
feine 8lul^e! 0lid^tg fann mic^ erge^en, nit^tg mid^ ger* 
jlreuen; imnter f!nb biefe SBilber, biefe ©orgen. t)or ntir. 
0lutt ttjirb ber Jtonig fagen, bie3 fei'n bie gotgen meiner 
@iite, meiner 0la(J^f!^t ; unb bod^ fagt mir mein ©eroiflen 25 
• Jcben ^[ugenbli*, bag {Rdtt^Iid^jie, bag SSefie getl^an ju l^aBen. ;,^ 
' (goUte i(^ friil^er mit bem ©turme beg ® rimmeg biefe ff tammen 
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14 (Sgmont. 

. anfaCl^m unb uml^ertreiBen ? 3^ l^offte fte gu umjletten, jle 
in flc^ fet6fi gu t)crf^utten. 3a, voa^ i^ mir felBjl fage, 
iraS id^ voo^ votx^, entfd^ulbigt mic^ t)or mir fel6|i; akr 
njie ttjirb eg ntein aSruber aufnel^men? 3)enn ijl e3 gu 

5 leugnen? 3)er UeSernuitt) ber fremben Sel^rer i)at fl^ tdg^s 
lit^ erl^o^t j fie l^at^en unfer »§eili0tl^um geldjiert, bie jluiu:t)fett 
©inne beS ^bUU jerruttet unb ben ©c^^njinbelgeijl unter fit 
geBannt. Unreine ©eijter l^aten jtd^ unter bie 2lufriil^rer 
gemifd^t, unb fc^rerflid^e X^aUn finb gef^el^en, bie gu benleu 

lo f(!^aubfr^aft \\t, unb bie id^ nun eingeln m^ '«&ofe gu ^e*» 
rid^ten l^aBe, fd^netl unb eingein, bauiit ntir ber attgemeine 
3luf nid^t jut)or fomme, bamit ber ^onig nid^t benfe, man 
ttjotte no(^ mel^r i(jerl^eimli^en. 3^ fel^e fein WlitUl, njeber 
ftrengeS nod^ gelinbeS, bem UeW gu peuern, D tcaS flnb 

15 njir ©ro^en auf ber SBoge ber SWenfd^^eit ? SBir gtau^en 
(le ju te^errfd^en, unb fie treifct un8 auf unb nieber, l^in 
unb l^er. 



y 



madixa^itn tritt auf. 



fllegentin. @inb bie aSriefe an ben .Ronig aufgefe^t? 
20 9Kad^iai(jelI. 3n einer ©tunbe njerbet 3^r fie unter* 
fd^reiten fdnnen, 

0legentin. «&aBt 3l^r ben SBerid^t auSfu^rlid^ genug 
gemad^t ? 

fUla^ia^otU. 5lu0fiil^rlid^ unb umfidnbtid^; njie eS ber 
25 Jtonig liefct. 3d^ ^wWf wie guerjl gu @t. Dmer bie ^ilber* 
jliirmerifd^e SBut!^ fid^ geigt — njie eine rafenbe SKenge mit 
©tdBen, SBeilen, tgdmmern, fieitern . ©tritf en Jjerfel^en, J?on 
ttjenig SBen^affheten tegleitet, erjl ^a^pfUm, Jtird^en unb Stlb\kn 
anfatlen, bie 2tnbdd^tigen loeriagen, bie loerfd^Ioffenen $forteti 
30 aufbred^en, SltteS umfe^ren, bie 5lltdre nieberreipen, bie Stotufii 
m 'Seiligen gerft^Iagen, atle ©emdtbe i?erber:6en, 5ltte8 V)a9 f$ 
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nur ®mtif)M, @tf)dliQM antrefen, gerfd^mettern, gerrei^eti^ 
gettreten — mt fl^ ber «&aufe untewegg tiermel^rt, bie din* 
\voi)mt ^m ®i)ent i^mn bie Xf)oxt eroffhen — njie fie ben 
3)om mit unglauHi^er ©d^nede Jijernjuften, bw SiBUotl^ef 
be0 SSift^ofS i(jetkennen — njle elne grof e 3)ienge SSoIfS, i(Jon 5 
gleid^em Unflnu ergrifen, jtd^ liter SKenin, KomineS, ^txvoi^, 
2:iUt ijerkeitet, nirgenb SBiberflanb ftnbet, unb njie fajl burd^ 
gang Slanbern in @inem ?lugcnHitfe bie ungel^eure fSix^ 
fd^TOorung fid^ erfldrt nnb auggeful^rt ifi, 

01 e g e n t i n . 5lc?^, wie ergreift mic?^ aufS 0leue ber ©d^merj 10 
16ei $Deiner SBieber^oIung ! Unb bie ffur^t gefedt jld^ baju, 
- bag Uekl trerbe nur grower unb groper trerben. ©agt mir 
€ure ©ebonfen, 2P'^ad^iai!)etl ! 

SO'^a^iaijell. SScigeil^en ^ure ^^o'^eit, meine ©ebanfen 
fe^en ©ritten fo dl^nlid^; unb njenn 3^r au^ immer mit is 
meinen 2)ienpen gufvieben njart, ^aU 3^r bod^ felten meinem 
Siat^ folgen ntogen. i^x fagtet oft im ©d^erge : „2)u fie^ 
gu ttjeit, ma^ti'imU ! S)u fotttep ©efci^ic^tf^reitjer fein. Sffier 
^anbelt, mup furS S'ld^fle forgen." Unb bo^, ^aU i^ biefe 
@ef^i(3^te nid^t t)orau0 er jd^U ? ^gaB' i(^ ni^t %m ijovauS 20 
gefel^en ? 

3legentln, 3d^ fel^e aud^ t)iel loorauS, ol^ne eS dnbern 
gu fonnen. 
y/^ ma^ia^tU. din Sort ftir taufenb : 3l^r unterbriJitf t 
bie neue fiel^re nid^t. 8apt fie gelten, fonbert fie J?on ben 25 
aied^tgldubigen, geBt il^nen ^ird^en, fapt fte in bie Bdrger* 
liti^e Drbnung, f^rdnft fie ein ; unb fo ^abt 3l^r bie 2tuf* 
ritl^rer auf einntal gur Sluf)t gefcrad^t, 3ebe anbern 3Kittel 
. flii^ twrgeHi(3^, unb 3^r iijerl^eert bag fianb. 

Segentin, »&afl 2)u tjergeffen, mit njeld^em 9t6fd^eu 30 
meln ©ruber felfcfi bie ffrage i^ernjarf; oh man bie neue 
Sel^e bttlbwi fonne ? ®eipt Su nid^t, wie er mir in iebem 



i6 (Sgniont, 

SSriefe bie ©rl^attung bed njal^ren ©lauBenS aufS eifrigfic 
em^fiel^tt, ba^ er (Rul^e unb Sinigfeit auf Jtoflen ber {Religion 
nic^t l^ergejietlt wiflen will? ^alt er ni^i felBfl in ben 
$Proi(jingen ®)3ione, bie njir nid^t fennen, urn gu erfal^ren, 
5 njer jtd^ ju ber neuen 2^einung l^inuSer neigt? *&at er nid^t 
gu nnfrer SSernjunberung unS Siefen unb Senen genannt, ber 
fid^ in unfrer 0ldl^e l^eimtid^ ber ^e^erei f^utbig mad^te? 
SBefiel^lt er nid^t ©trenge unb ©d^drfe? Unb idi fott gelinb 
fein? 3^ fott SSorfd^Idge tl^un, ba^ er nad^fei^e, ba§ er 

lobutbe? ffiiirbe id^ ni^t adeS SSertrauen, alien ©lauBen Bei 

\1)m i(jerlieren? 
7-^ ^a^ia^tU. 3d^ ttjei^ ttjol^l; ber JtSnig Befiel^lt, er 
Id^t (^u^ feine 5tBfic?^ten triffen. 3^r fotlt (Rul^e unb Sriebe 
njieber l^erjiellen burd^ ein fWittel, bag bie ©emitt^er nod^ 

15 mel^r ertittert, baS ben ^rieg unijermeiblid^ an aHen ©nben 
anHafen roirb. SBebenft, njaS 3^r ti)nt 2)ie gro^ten J^auf:* 
leute jtnb angejietft, ber 9tbel, bag Sol!, bie ©olbaten* 
SBag l^ilft eg auf feinen ©ebanfen Bel^arren, njenn f!(!^ um 
ung 9iaeg dnbert? SWa^te bo^ ein guter ©eijl $^ill»)i)en 

20 eingeteu; ba^ eg einem Jtonige anjidnbiger ijl, SBCirger 
gweierlei ©lauBeng ju regieren, alg fie burd^ einanber auf* 
gureiBen, 

(Re gen tin, ®ol^ nn Sort nie njieber! 3^ ttjeifl 
ttjol^l, ba^ ^olitif felten flreu unb ©lauBen l^alten fann, bafl« 

25 fie Dffenl^eit, ©ut^ergigfeit, 0la^gieBig!eit aug unfern ^gergen 
augfd^lie^t. 3n weltli^en ©ef^dften ijl bag leiber nur gu 
njal^r; foHen njir aBer auc^ mit ©ott fpielen ttjie unter 
einanber? ©oUen njtr gleid^giiltig gegen unfre Benjdl^rte 
Sel^re fein, fiir bie fo aSiele i^r ^^Un aufgeo)3fert l^aBen? 

30 3)ie foUten wir l^ingeBen an l^ergelaufne, ungeroif^e, fld^ felBp 
ttjiberf^ret^enbe 0leuerungen ? 
a^ a d^ i a i? e 1 1. 2)enft nur begwegen ni&jt uBler ijon mfe! 
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Slegetttin. 3^ fenne S)i(3^ unb Delne Sreue, unb weip, 
bag Siner eln tf)xlici)tx unb loerjldnbiger SKann fein fann, 
njeutt er gleic^ ben nad^jlen Beflen 9Beg jum «6eil felner 
©eele sjerfel^It l^at. ^8 ffnb no^ 5tnbere, a^ad^iaSjeU, a^dnner, 
bie i(f) fd^d^en unb tabein mug. 5 

3» a d^ i a S) e U . SBen kjeid^net ^x mix ? 

3legentin. 3d^ fann eS gcjiel^en, bag mix @gmont 
l^eute einen rec^t innerlid^en, tiefen SSerbrug erregte. 

SWat^iatjelU Surd^ iretd^eg SBetragen? 

{Re gen tin, Durd^ fein gew51^nlid^e8, burd^ ©teid^gultlg* to 
feit unb Seid^tjlnn. 3ti^ erl^ielt bie fd^retfU^e SBotft^aft, eBen 
al3 id^ t)on SSielen unb il^m Begleitet, au0 ber Jtirc^e ging» 
3^ l^iett nteinen ©d^merj nic^t an, id^ Beflagte mi(3^ laut 
unb rief, inbem ic^ ntid^ ju il^m wenbete: „®e]^t, njaS in 
@urer $roJ?inj entfle^^t ! DaS bulbet 3^r, ®raf, oon bem 15 
ber ^onig fld^ SWeS ^erfrrad^?" 

Wta^ia^tU. Unb ttjaS antnjortete er? 

Sflegentin* 9lt0 wenn e3 nid^tS, alS njenn e8 eine 
9le6enfa(^e wdre, t)erfe^te er: 3Bdren nur erfi bie ^lieber^* 
Idnber fiBer il^re SSerfapng Berul^igt I Sa3 UeBrige njlirbe 20 
fld^ teic^t geten. 

SWad^iaijelU SSietleid^t l^at er njal^rer, ate Hug unb 
fromni geft)rod^en. SBie fott Sutrauen entjlel^en unb BleiSen, 
njenn ber 0lieberldnber flel^t, bag e3 mel^r urn feine SSeflg* 
tl^umer alS urn fein 9Bo^I, urn feiner ©eele »§eil ju tl^un 25 * 
l^? ^abtn bie neuen SSifc^ofe mei^r ©eelen, gerettet, aU 
fette ^frunben gefd^mauji, unb flnb eS ni^t meift ffrembe? 
9lo(J^ werben atte ©tattl^alterfd^aften mit 0lieberIdnbci:n Befe^t ; 
laffen jld^ eS bie @)3anier ni(^t ju beutlid^ merfen, bag fie 
bie gr^gte, unwiber jlel^Iid^fle 93egierbe nad^ biefen ©tetlen 30 
en^flnben? SBitl ein 9SoH nid^t lieSer nad) feiner 5lrt tion 
1^ ©einigen regiert njerben, aU sjon Sremben, bie erfi im 

c 
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Sanbe jtc?^ njieber SBeflfetl^unter auf Unfoflen ^tffer ju motxitn 
fut^en, bie einen fremben SKafljlaB mltBringen, unb unfreunb* 
lid^ unb of)m ^eitnel^mung t)errfd^en? 
31 eg en tin. Du fletlji Sid^ auf bie ©eite ber ©egner. 

5 9^ac^iat)eIL 2J?it bem 'gergen gewif nic^t ; unb wottte, 
id^ !i?nnte mit bem 93erjianbe ganj auf ber unfrigen fein. 

31 eg en tin. SBenn ®u fo mU% fo t^dt' eg notl^, i^ 
trait if)mn meine 3legentfd^aft ah ; benn ©gmont unb Dranien 
mad^ten fld^ grof e ^^offhung biefen $Ia^ eingunel^men. Da^* 
10 ntalS njaren fie ©egner ; iefet finb fie gegen mi^ J?ertunben, 
flnb Steunbe, ungertrennlid^e ffreunbe gett)orben. 
a^ad^iaijell. (5in gefd^rtid^eg $aar, 
3legentin. ©oil i^ aufrid^tig reben, id^ fiird^te Dra* 
nien unb idj fiird^te fur ^gmont. Dranien ffnnt tti(3^t0 
15 ®ute3; feine ©ebanfen reid^en in bie fferne, er ifi l^eimlid^, 
fc^eint 2ttte3 angunel^men, tt)iberfprid^t nie, unb in tieffier 
dijxfnx^t, mit greater 23or(ld^t t^ut er, njaS i^m BelieBt 

2J?a(^iai3etL 3led^t im ©egentl^eil gel^t ^gmont elnen 
freien ©d^ritt, aU njenn bie SBelt i^m gel^drte. 
20 3legentin. (5r trdgt baa «&au^t fo l^od^, aU mnn bte 
.&anb ber SO'^aiejldt nid^t ixBer il^m fd^weBte. 

a^ad^iaijelt. ©ie 5lugen beS SSoIfS flnb atte na(i} ifjm 

gerid^tet, unb bie 'gergen l^dngen an il^m. 

3legentin. 0lie l^at er einen ©d^ein Jjermieben; aid 

25 ttjenn niemanb 3led^enfd^aft J?on i^m gu forbern l^dtte ! 0lod^ 

trdgt er ben 0lamen ©gmont. ®raf (Sgmont freut il^n 

fld^ nennen ju l^oren, aU wottte er nid^t Jjergeffen, baf 

feine 93orfat)ren S3e(l^er t)on ©elbern njaren. SBarum nennt 

er fld^ nid^t $rinj i?on ©aure, wie eg il^m jufommt? 

30 Sarum tl^ut er bag ? 3BiH er erlofd^ne Sled^te »iebii: ffU 

tenb madijm^ 
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SD^ac^iaDell, 3c^ ^alU if)n fut einen treuen Diener 

(Regentin, SBenn er vooUtt, voit ijetbient fonnte er jtd^ 
urn bie (Regierung maiden, anflatt ba^ er unS fi^on, ol^ne 
fld^ ju nu^en, unfdgUd^en SSerbru^ gemac^l l^at 1 Seine 5 
©efeUfc^aften, ©aflmal^Ie unb ©etage ^aUn ben 9tbet ntel^r 
SjerBunben nnb S)erfnu)3ft, aU bie gefdl^rlic^flen l^eimlid^en 
Sufammenfunfte. SDilt feinen ©efunb^eiten l^aSen bie ©dfle 
einen bauernben 0laufd^, einen nie fld^ sjergiel^enben ©t^n^inbel 
gef^o^ft. 9Bte oft fe|t er burt^ feine ©d^erjreben bie ®e* 10 
miitl^er beS aSoI!3 in SBett)egung, unb njie jlu^te ber ^bUl 
iiUx bie neuen ii^iijreen, uBer bie tl^ori^ten 2l6jei^en ber 
SSebienten ! 

a^ad^iaijelL 3^ Bin iiBer^eugt, e3 njar o^ne 9tbflc^t. 

Sflegentin. ©d^limm genug. SBie i^ (age: er fd^abet is 
un8, nnb niifet fld^ nid^t. (Sr nimmt baS ©rnjllid^e Werg** 
l^aft ; nnb njir, urn nid^t 'Mf ig unb nad^ldffig gu fd^einen, 
nttiffen bag ©d^ergl^afte ernfltid^ ne|)men. ®o l^e^t Q'inS bag 
5tnbre; unb waS man atjuroenben fu^t, bag mad^t fld^ erft 
red^t. @r ijl gefdtrlid^er alg ein entfd^iebneS «&au)3t einer 20 
Serfd^worung ; unb ic^ mii^te mid^ fel^r irren, njenn man 
il^m Bei «6ofe nid^t 5ltteg gebenft, 3d^ fann ni(^t leugnen, 
eg i!)erge|)t njenig 3^it/ ^«f ^^ wi^ nic^t enn)finblid^, fel^r 
emi)ftnblid^ mac^t. 

SKad^iaijelL @r fd^eint mir in SWem nad^ feinem 25 
©enjiffen gu l^anbeln. 

Sftegentin, @ein ©ewiffen ^at einen gefdtligen Spiegel. 

©eitt Setragen ifl oft teleibigenb. ^r fle^^t oft aug, alg 

wenn er In ber Joodigen Ueberjeugung lebe, er fei ^gerr, unb 

woHe eg ung nur aug ©efddigfeit nid^t fii^ten laffen, tvotte 30 

ttnd fo gerabe nid^t gum £anbe l^inaugiagen ; eg n?erbe ftc^ 

l^n QtUn. 

c 2 



20 SgmoHt. 

a» a ^ i a ij e IL 3(^ Bltte (Sn^, legt feinc Dfenl^elt, fein 
glurfli^eS SBIut, ba3 aUeS ffii^tige lei^t Be|)anbelt, ni^t gu 
gefd^rlic^ au3I 3^r fd^abet nur i^m unb (Sud^. 
ate gen tin. 3^ lege ni^tS aug. 3^ frred^e nur loon 

S ben untjermeibfit^en Solgen, unb ic^ fenne il^n. @ein nieber* 
(dnbifd^er 2tbel unb fein gotben 93lieg S)or ber SBrujl pdrfen 
fein QSertrauen, feine ^ul^nl^eit. SBeibeS fann i^n Joor einem 
f^neUen, njittfurli^en Unmutl^ beS ^onigS Wuftem Unter* 
fud^' eg genau ; an bem ganjen Unglutf; bag Slanbem trifft, 

10 iji er bod^ nur attein fc^ulb. @r l^at juerfl ben fremben 
Se^tern nad^gefel^n, l^at'0 fo genau niC^t genommen, unb 
i(jle(lei(^t fld^ l^eimlid^ gefireut, ba^ njir etnjaS gu fd^affen 
l^atten. 8a^ mid^ nur I SBaS id^ auf bem «&erjen i)aU, fott 
^ei blefer ©elegenl^eit baijon. Unb id^ witt bie $feile nid^t 

15 umfonjl oerfd^ieflen ; i(f) mi^, n?o er entpftnbUd^ i^ Qtx ifl 
aud^ enH)ftnblid^. 

a^ad^iaijell. .&a6t 3]^r ben (Ratl^ jufammen Berufen 
laffen? Jtommt Dranien aud^? 
3le gen tin. 3d^ i)aU na(ti ^ntvo^xptn um i^n gefd^ltft. 

2o 3d^ njltt il^nen bie Safl ber SSerantnjortung nal^e genug 
guwdtgen; fie follen ftd^ ntit mir bem UeBel ernjilid^ ent* 
gegenfe^en ober fld^ aud^ aU Slebetlen erfldren. (£ile, ba§ 
bie SBriefe fertig tcerben unb bringe mir fie gur Unterfd^rift. 
Dann feube fd^netl ben fiewdl^rten SSaSfa na6^ SKabrib — er ijl 

35 unermiibet unb treu — ba^ mein SSruber guerfl burd^ il^n bie 
0lad^rid^t erfal^re, ba^ ber 0luf il^n nid^t uBereile 1 3di^ will 
i^n felbfl nod^ f^red^en, if)' er a%l)t. 

2Jiad^iaoell. ©ure SSefe^le follen fd^netl unb jenau 
Befolgt werben. 
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Jtlare. Jtlaren^ SWuttcr. ©ratfenBurg. 

Jl I a r e. SBottt Sl^r mir ni^t baS @arn l^atten, SSradfen^* 
Burg? 

SStatfenBurg. 3c^ UiV @u(^; Jjerfi^out niit^, Jtldrd^en. 5 

«lare. SBaS l^aBt 3^r njieber? ffiarum ijerfagt 3^r 
niir blefen fleinen fiieSeSbienji ? 

SBratfenBurg. 3l^r Bannt ml(^ mit bem Qvoixn fo feji 
t)or @u^ ]^m, id^ faun ^uern 5lugen tti^t augwei^en. 

^lare. ©rlHen! fommt unb l^attet! 10 

^utitx (\m ©effel jincfenb). ©ingt boc^ ^inS ! SBratfen* 
Burg fecunbirt fo l^uBfc^, ©oujl wart i^r luflig, unb ic^ 
l^atte imnter njaS gu la^en. 

aSratfenBurg. ©onfl, 

Jllare. SBir woUen ftngcn. 15 

SSradfenBurg. SBaS 3^r n^ottt 

Jllare. 0lur l^uBf^ munter unb frifd^ njeg! ® ifi 
rin ©olbatenliebd^en, mm SeiBjIiitf. 

(@ie toicfelt ©am unb jtngt mit ©racfenBurg.) 

Die 3!rommeI gerul^ret, 20 

S)a8 ^feifd^en gc[:j)ieltl 
SKcin SieBfler gcnjaffnet 
©em «&aufen Ufitfjlt, 
2)le fianje l^od^ fu^ret, 

2)ic fieute regieret. 25 

SBie flopft mir baS «§erje, 
SBie njaat mir baS SBIutl 
D, ^atV id^ ein aBammSlein 
Unb 'Sofen unb '^ut! 



3d^ folgt' il^m gum ^or 'nau§ 
s^it mut^igem ©^ritt, 
©ing' burt^ bie ^roi^lngen, 
©ing' uScraC tnit. 
5 ©ic Seinbe fd^on ireit^cn, 

SBir f^ie^en barein. 
aBcId^ mM fonber ©Icid^en, 
@ln SWannSBilb gu fein! 

(S3ra(fenButg ^at ttnter bem <Singen ^Idrd^en oft angefe^en; §t!fe|t 
10 bleibt ii^m bic @timme fiorfcn, bie Xl)rdnen fcmmen il^m in bie Sluqen, 
er (apt ben ©trang fallen unb ge^t an^ Senfier. ^Idrci^en ftngt ba« 
Sieb a((ein ane, bie SWutter tointt i^r i)alh untoitti^, (le fte^t auf, ge^t 
einige (Sd^ritte na(^ il^m l^in, fe^rt l^alb nnfc^lujfig toieber uw, unb 

fefet fid;.) 

15 ^VLtttt. aOag giett'g auf ber ©affe, Sra&nBurg ? 3^ 
l^ore ntarfc^iren. 

SBrarfenB^urg. ^§ ifi bie Seifead^e ber Olegentin. 

Jtlare. Urn biefe ©tunbe? SBaS foil bag Bebeuten? 
(©ie jle!^t auf unb ge^t an ba3 Senfler ju 95radfenBurg.) S)a0 i|l 
2o ntt^t bie tdglid^e SBad^e, ba6 flnb ireit mel^r I Sflfl atte \f)xt 
»§aufen. D SBratfenBurg, gel^tl ^ort einmat, traS eS gieBt. 
^8 mufl etwaS -SBefonbereS fein. ©el^t, guter SradenBurg, 
t^ut ntir ben ©efatlen. 

SratfenBurg. 3c?^ ge^e! 3d^ Bin gteid^ njieber ba. 
25 (<5t reid^t il^r aBgel^enb bie §anb ; fie giebt il^m bie i^rige.) 
abutter. Su fc^irffl il^n f^on njieber weg. 
Stlaxt. 3c5^ Bin neugierig; unb auc^, i(jerben!t mir'd 
nid^t, feine ©egenttjart tl^ut mir votf). 3ti^ wei^ immer nidit, 
njte i^ mid^ gegen il^n Betragen foil. 3d^ l^aBe Vinxt^t^ 
30 gegen il^n, unb mid^ nagt'0 am «6erjen, ba^ er e8 fo leBenbtfl 
fu^lt. — Jtann i^'^ bod^ nid^t dnbern ! 
abutter. ^0 ijl eitt fo treuer SBurfd^e* 
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Jllare. 3^ fann'3 and} nid^t laffen, i^ muf il^m 
freunWid^ Begegnen. a^elne 'ganb brutft fl(^ oft unt)erfel^en3 
gu, njenn bie (elite mid^ fo leife, fo liete^ott anfojt. 3c^ 
tttac^e ntir SSortrftrfe, ba^ id^ il^n Betriige, bafl i^ in feinem 
»&ergen eine i(jergeBlic^e 'Soffhung ndl^re. 3c^ 6in nbd bran, s 
SBei^ ®ott, id^ Betrug' il^n nic^t. 3ci^ njttt nid^t, bag er 
l^ofen fott, unb i(^ fann il^n bod^ nid^t Jjerjireifeln lajfen. 

2Jiutter, 2)aS ifl nid^t gut. 

Jttare. 3d^ ^atte i^n gem, unb njltt il^m an^ nod^ 
n?ol^I in ber ©eele. 3d^ ^dtte i^n l^eiratl^en fonnen, unb lo 
glauBe, id^ voax nte in il^n i?erIieBt, 

SJiuttet. ©liidflid^ njdrfi 2)u immer mit i^m genjefen. 

Jtlare. SBdre i(jerforgt unb l^dtte ein tul^igeS Se6en. 

2Jiutter« Unb ba0 ijl aHeS burd^ Deine ©d^ulb i?er^ 
fd^er^t, IS 

^lare, 3d^ 16in in einer njunbertid^en Sage. SBenn id^ 
fo nad^benfe, wie eg gegangen ifl, njeig idj'^ n?o]^I unb weig 
eg nid^t. Unb bann barf i(^ Sgmont nur roieber anfel^en, 
wirb ntir SlUeg fel^r 6egreiflid^, jia njdre ntir njeit ntel^r :^ 
Begreiflid^. 5ld^, njag ijl'3 ein SWann ! Qltle $roi?ingen Beten 20 
il^n an, unb id^ in feinem 2trm fottte nid^t bag gliicflid^jie 
©efd^o^f Jjon ber SBelt fein ? 

aO'^utter. 2Bie njirb'g in ber Sw'fwnfi njerben? 

Jtlare* 2td^, id^ frage nur, oB er ntid^ UeBt; unb oB 
er mid^ KeBt, ifl bag eine Srage? 25 

SD^^utter. SD^an l^at nid^tg atg ^gergengangji mit feinen 
Jtinbertu SBie bag auggel^en wirb! 3mmcr ®orge unb 
Jtummer I @g gel^t nid^t gut aug ! Du l^afi bid^ ungliidnid^ 
gemad^t, mid^ unglixdflid^ gemad^t! 
'^lare (getajfen). 3l^r liefet eg bod^ im 2tnfange. 30 

, SButter* fieiber war id^ gu gut, Bin immer gu gut* > * 
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Stlaxc. aOBenn Sgmont t>orBeiritt, unb x^ anS JJenper 

lief, fd^altct 3^r mid^ ba ? ^Vatet 3^r nld^t fclbfl onS JJenfler? 

SBenn cr l^crauf \af)^ Iddftelte^ nirftc, mi(^ gru^tc, icar eg 

(5ud^ gutriber ? Sonbet Sl^r ©uc^ nic^t felfefi in (Surer 3!o^ter 

5 gee|)rt ? 

flutter. §Ko^ mir no(^ 93orn?iirfeI 

iKIare (gcrui^rt). SBentt er nun ofter bie ©tra^e fanif 
unb n?ir voofjl ftil^lten, ba§ er urn meinetwitlen ben SBeg 
ma^U, bemerftet 3^r'8 nid^t felbjl mit l^eimtic^er JJreube? 
10 Slieft Sl^r mid^ ab, wenn ic^ l^inter ben ©d^eiben panb unb 
i|)n erroartete? 
SD^utter. ^aC^k i^, ba^ eS fo weit fommen fotlte? 
^lare (mit jiocfenber ©timme unb gururfgeWtenen X^rdnen). 
Unb wie er unS 9tbenbS, in ben 2^antel eingel^iittt, M ber 
15 Som^e iifeerrafd^te — votx voax gefd^dftig, il^n gu em^jfangen, 
ba id^ auf meinem ©tul^I n;ie angefettet unb ftaunenb fl|en 
6tieB? 

!Wutter. Unb fonnte id^ furd^ten, ba^ biefe ungtudCIid^ 
l&ieBe baS Huge ^Idrd^en fo Balb l^inrei^en njiirbe? 3d^ mvL% 
20 ed nun tragen, ba^ meine ^od^ter — 

^ I a r e (mit au^brcd^cnben ill^rdnen). STOutter ! Sl^r wottt'8 
nun! Sl^r l^abt @ure Sreube, mid^ ju dngpigen. 

STOutter (ttjeinenb). SBeine nod^ gar! Sl^ad^e ntid^ nod^ 

etenber burd^ I)eine aSetruBni^ ! 3p ntir*g nid^t Jtummer 

25 genug, bag meine eingige ^od^ter dn sjerworfeneS ®e* 

f<^5^f ifl? 

^lare (aufllei^enb unb fatt). 93ertt?orfen! egmontS ®e* 
Ite^te, benrorfen ? - SBef^e grurfltn neibete ni<^t bad an»e 
^Idrd^en nmben $Ia| an feinem «§erjen! D ^TOutter — 
30 meine SD^utter, fo rebetet 3]^r fonfl nid^t. l&ieBe SKutter, f 
gut! £)ad a$oI!, n?ad bad benft, bie SRad^barinnen, 
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b i e murmcln — 2)icfe ©tu^c, bicfe0 fteine «&au8 ijl cin 
«&lmmct, felt SgmontS SieBc brin vodf)nt 

mutttx. man ntu^ i|)m l^olb fcin! 2)a0 ifi njol^r, 
®r iji immcr fo freunblid^, frei unb ofen. 

^ I a r e. @0 ifl feinc folfd^c Qlbcr on i^m. <St% flutter, 5 
unb cr iji bod^ ber gro^e (Sgniont. Unb wenn er §u mir 
f ommt, n?ie er fo ticb ifi, fo gut ! wie er mir feinen ©tanb, 
feine ^a:|3fer!cit gerne i^erBdrge ! wie er urn mi(^ ieforgt ifl ! 
fo nur SKenfd^, nur 5?reunb, l&iebfier! 

abutter, ^ommt er voo^ l^eute? 10 

^lare. «§a6t Sl^r mid^ ni(^t oft anS ffenjler gel^en fel^n? 
»&aBt 3l^r nicS^t Bemcrft, trie i^ l^ord^e, rrenn'S an ber ^iire 
raufd^^t ? — D6 i(]^ fc3^on n:eip, ba^ er i)or 0loc3^t ni(^t fommt, 
Jjermutl^' ic^ il^n boc^ {eben QlugenBlitf, s?on Sl^orgenS an, 
ivenn X(^ auffiel^e, 3Bdr' i^ nur ein SBuBe unb fonnte immer 15 
niit i|)m ge|)en, ju «§ofe unb uBerall l^in! ^onnt' il^m bie 
Saline nac3^tragen in ber ©d^Ia^t! — 

abutter, ©u ttjarfi immer fo ein ©^jringinSfelb ; al0 
ein fleineS ^inb fd^on, 6alb toll, Balb nac3^benHi(^. 3i«^P 
iE)u ^i^ ni(^t ein wenig Beffer an? 20 

^Iare» SSiettcic^t, abutter! u^cnn ic^ Sangeweite ^a6e, 
— ©efiern, ben!t, gingen s?on feinen Seuten s?orbei unb 
fangen SoBIiebd^en auf H)\u SBenigfienS tt?ar fein 0lame in 
ben Siebern. I)a0 UeBrige fount' i^ nid^t s^erfiel^n. I)a0 

^erg fc^Iug mir 6i0 an ben «&at0. 3^ l^dtte |!e gem 25 

guriitfgerufen, wenn icS^ mid^ nid^t gefd^dmt |)dtte. 

SKutter. «nimni S)i^ in 5ld^t! I)ein l^eftige0 SBefen 
ijerbirW nod^ 9llle0; bu uerrdtl^fl Dic^ offenfear ijor ben 
£eutem SBie neulid? 6ei bem 93etter, \m S)u ben ^^ol^fc^nitt 
itnb ble SBefc^reifeung fanbjl unb mit einem ©c^rei rieffl : 30 
@raf @gmont ! — 3(^ irarb feuerrotl^. 

Jllare^ »&dtt' i^ nid^t fd^reien fotten? ^0 war bie 
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©cS^Iad^t Ui ©ratjetingen, unb id^ finbe o6en im aSitbc ben 
S3u(^flaBen 6. unb fud^e unten in bet SSef^reiBung 6. <SUf)t 
ba: „®raf ^gmont, bem baS ^Jferb nntcr bem Seibe tobt 
gefd^offcn n?irb." 2^i(i^ uberiicf 3 — unb |)crna(^ mu^t' ici^ 
5 lacJ^en uBcr ben l^otjgefc^nifeten ^grnont, ber fo gro^ mar aU 
bet ^l^urm ijon ®rat)elingen gleici^ baBei unb ble englifd^en 
@^ife an ber @eite. — SBenn id^ mic^ man(^mal erinnere, 
n)ie i^ mix fonft eine ©cJ^Ia^t t)orgefietlt, unb njaS i(^ mir 
aU 2^dbc3^en fur ein SSilb t)om ©rafen ©gmont maci^te, n?enn 
lo fie i?on il^m erjdl^Iten, unb i?on alien ©rafen unb Surjien — 
unb trie mir'3 ie^t ipl 

©tarfenButg fommt. 

Jtlare. SBie fiel^t'S? 

SBratfenBurg. 2^an von^ nid^tS ® en?iffe0 3n ?JIan« 
15 bem foil neuerbingS ein tumult entfianben fein; bie Stt^ 
gentiji fott beforgen, er mSd^te ftd^ l^ierl^er s?erbreiten. Sag 
®c^Io^ ifi ftar! Befe^t, bie S3urger flnb jal^lreici^ an ben 
5j:^oren, baS SSoIf fummt in ben ®a^m. — 3^ n?itt nur 
fcJ^nctt ju meinem alten SSater. 

20 (5ll0 tooKt' er gel^en.) 

^lare. ©iel^t man @u^ ntorgen? 3^ rniU mKff tin 

wenig anjiel^en. S)er SSetter fommt^ unb ici^ fe|)e gar ju 

Iieberli(^ auS. *§elft mir einen 5tugenBIi(f, SKutter. — 

fJltf)mt ba0 aSu(^ mit, SBratfenfeurg, unb bringt mir n?ieber 

25 fo eine «§ifiorie. 

flutter* Mt n?o:^I! 

SSratfenBurg (feine J&anb reid^enb). Sure «§anb ! 

^lare (ii^re J&anb toctfagcnb). SBenn 3]^r wieber fommt 
(SWutter unb Xcd^ter ab.) 
30 SBratfenBurg (aKein). 3c^ ^atte mir tjorgenommm 
grabe mieber fort ju gel^n; unb ba {!e ed bafiJir aufttinunt 
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unb mic^ gel^eit W^t, moc^t' ic^ rafcnb n?erben. — Unglutf* 
lic^er! Unb bid^ xvif)xt beiiteS SSaterlanbeS ©cf^icf ni^t, 
bcr ttjad^fenbe 3!umutt nicJ^t ? — Unb glei(^ ifi bir l^anbgmann 
ober @)3anier, unb votx tegiert, unb n:er 3le^t l^at? — SBat 
id^ bo^ cln anbrer Sunge alS @^uI!naBc ! — SBenn ba cin 5 
^Jtcrcitium aufgegcBcn voax — „SBnituS' 3lebc fur bie Sreil^eit, 
gur UeBung ber Slebefunfl" — ba war bo(^ immer Sri^ ber 
@rfie, unb bcr 9lector fagtc : SBenn'8 nur orbcntli^er ware, 
nur nid^t 5ttteg fo u6er einanber geftoI:|3ert, — Damalg !oc3^t' 
eS unb trieB! — 3e^t fd^lc^)))' i^ mid^ an ben 5tugen beS lo 
SKdbd^enS fo |)in. «^ann i^ fie bo^ nid^t laffen 1 ^anit fie 
mi^ bo^ nid^t lieBen ! — 5td^ — 0lein — @ie — ®ie fann 

ml^ ni^t ganj i?ern?orfen l^aBen 0li^t ganj — unb ^alb 

unb nid^tg ! — 3d^ bulb' eS ni^t Idnger ! ©ottte eS 

n?ol^r fein, waS mir ein Sreunb neulid^ inS Dl^r fagte, ba^ 15 
jle ^a(i)i^ einen SKann l^eimlid^ ju fld& einld^t, ba fie mid^ 
ju^tig immer i)or 5lbenb aug bent ^gaufe treiBt ? 0lein, eS 
ifl ni^t wal^r, eS ifl elne ^u^t, eine fd^dnblid^e, ijerleumberifd^e 
Suge I ^Idrd^en Ijl fo unfd^ulbig, aU id^ ungliicfUd^ Bin. — 
©ie l^at mi^ i^ernjorfen, 6at mid6 t)on il^rcm »§ergen ge:» 20 
Pofen.— — Unb id^ foU fo fort lekn? 3d^ bulb', i^ bulb' 

eS ni^t. ©d^^on rrirb mein SSaterlanb i?on innerm 

3wijle l^eftiger Bewegt, unb i^ jierie unter bem ©ettimmel 
nur ail 3d^ bulb' eS ni^tl — SBenn bie ^rom^jete fUngt, 
ein ©c^u^ fdtlt, mir fd^rt'8 burd^ a^ar! unb SBein ! 51^, 25 
e8 reigt mid^ nid^t ! @3 forbert mid^ nid^t, au^ mit einjus* 
greifen, mit ju retten, ju n?agen. — ©lenber, fd^im^flid^er 
3uflattb ! es ifl Beffer, i^ enb' auf einmaL ^mlxd) jlftrgt' 
id^ mld^ Ittg SBoffer, i^ fanf — aBer bie gedngfiete 0latur 
war jidrfer; id^ fiil^lte, ba^ i^ fd^roimmcn fonnte, unb rettete 30 

mld^ wiber SBitlen. Jtonnt' id^ ber 3eit i^ergeffen, ba 

fr mid^ lieBte, mid^ ju lieBen fd^ien ! — SBarum |)at mir'8 
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!Wor! unb SSeln burc^brungen, boS ®lutf? SBarum ^abtn 
mix biefe »§offhungen alien ®enu^ bc3 l&ebenS aufgejel^rt, inbem 
j!e niir cin ^^arabieS sjon SBeltem geigtcn ? — Unb jencr er jle 
^u^ ! Sener clnjige ! — ^kx, (bie J&anb auf ben Xifd^ legenb) 

5 ^ier n?aren voix attcin — flc voax immer gut unb frcunblid^ 
gegcn mic^ gcwefcn — ba fc^ien j!c |!ci^ ju ern?eic^en — jle 
^af) mid^ an — atlc ©innc gingen ntir urn, unb i(^ ful^Ite 
i^xt £i)3))cn auf ben meinigen. — Unb — unb nun? — ©titB 
^rmer ! SBaS jauberji S)u ? ((Sr jte^t ein gtafd^d^en ou^ "ber 

10 Xa^dit.) 3(3^ will S)i^ ttic3^t umfonjl au8 nieineg S3ruber« 
Doftorfafld^en gefio|)Ien l^aBen, ^eilfameS ®ift! ©u fottfl 
ntir biefeg aSangen, biefe @^n?inbel, biefe 3!obegfc^njeipe auf 
einmal s^erf^lingen unb lofen. 



ARGUMENT. 
ACT 11. 

The scene of the first part of the second act is laid in a 
public square at Brussels. Jetter, the tailor, and a master 
carpenter enter, conversing on the riotous conduct of the 
Iconoclasts in the provinces. The two speakers are joined 
by Soest, the shopkeeper, who brings the information that the 
Regent has, on account of the growing tumults, lost all self- 
possession, and that it is even rumoured that she means to fly 
from the town. A soap-boiler makes his appearance, and 
admonishes the assembled citizens to keep the peace, lest 
they should be treated as riotei-s. 

By degrees a crowd assembles, and Vansen, a lawyer's 
clerk,' joins them. He explains to the people their con- 
stitutional rights and privileges, upbraids them for their 
passive conduct, and adroitly endeavours to incite them to 
imitate the example set by their 'iconoclastic brethren* in 
Flanders; this ill-advised utterance brings down upon him 
a chastisement from the hands of the peaceable soap-boiler, 
who is, in his turn, severely handled by the people for ill- 
treating a ' respectable citizen * and a * learned man.* A dis- 
turbance ensues, which ends in a most riotous and tumultuous 
scene, admidst shouts of * Freedom and Privileges ! Privileges 
and Freedom!' 

Suddenly Egmont enters with his followers. His ap- 
pearance soon calms the uproar. He is greeted as an 
'angel from heaven,' and the people quietly gather round 
him. He urges them not to provoke the king still farther, 
and not to imagine that privileges are secured by sedition. 
The crowd for the most part disperses, and Egmont retires 
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with his followers. Jetter, the tailor, and the master car- 
penter express their regret that the king did not appoint 
Egmont their Regent, and the former utters the ominous 
remarK that Egmont's fine neck would be a dainty morsel 
for the headsman. 

The scene now changes to Egmont's residence. His Secre- 
tary expects him with impatience, and informs him on his 
appearance that the letters which have arrived contain much, 
but little that is cheering. After having reported the topics 
referring to public business, the Secretary reminds Egmont 
of his filial duty towards Count Oliva, who Moves him as 
a father,* and who expects an answer to his affectionate and 
admonitory letter. Egmont demurs to the stern tone of the 
Count's constantly recurring moralizings, and defends his 
light-heartedness, which makes him take life easy. The 
Secretary raises his warning voice against the exuberant 
heedlessness of Egmont, who dismisses him, however, on 
account of the expected arrival of the Prince of Orange. 

The Secretary retires, and William of Orange enters. The 
two friends speak of the conference which they had with the 
Regent, and of the probability of her departure. Egmont will 
not believe it, but Orange has his misgivings. He knows that 
the Duke of Alva is on his way to the Netherlands with an 
army, and knowing as he does his 'blood-thirsty mind,* he 
fears that despotic measures will be resorted to. Orange 
therefore advises his friend to withdraw with him into the' 
provinces, where they might strengthen themselves. Egmont, 
however, has implicit confidence in Charles's son, who is 
' incapable of meanness.* All the earnest entreaties, and even 
the tears of Orange, who *does not consider it unmanly to 
weep for a lost man,* prove futile. Egmont*s noble nature is 
incapable of suspicion or anxiety, and he will — remain. 
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^lafe in SBruffel. 
Setter unb ein Simmermeijier treten gufammen. 

3 i m m e t m e i p e r* @agt' i^'S nic^t ijoraus ? 0lod^ i?or 
oc^t XaQtn auf ber 3unft fagt' ic^, eS wiirbe f^irerc «§dnbel 5 
geBen. 

Setter. Sfl'8 benn xcai)x, ba^ fie bie ^irc3^cn in 
S'lanbern ge^jlunbert l^aBcn? 

3immermeifier. ®anj unb gar ju ©runbe gerid^tet 
l^aBen fie ^irc3^en unb Jta^etten. Dli^tS aU bie i?ier narften lo 
3Bdnbe ^abm fie fiel^en taffen. Sauter )&um))engeflnbel ! Unb 
baS mac^t unfre gute @ad^e f^Iimm. SBir ^atUn t^tx, in 
ber Drbnung unb fianbl^aft, unfere ©erecJ^tfame ber Olegentin 
j)ortragen unb brauf l^alten fotlen. Oleben njir {e^t, J^erfam*^ 
meln wir un8 ie|t; fo l^ei^t eS, tuir gefetten un8 gu ben 15 
9lufttjieglem. 

Setter* Sa, fo benft Seber juerfi: wag fottfl S)u ntit 
©einer 0lafe J)oran? «§dngt boc^ ber ^aU gar nal^ bamit 
jufammen. 

Simmermei^er. W\x ifi'8 ^ange, ttjenn'0 einmal 20 
unter bem ^ad gu Idrmen anfdngt, unter bem SSoIf, bag 
nid^tg ju sjerlieren l^at. Die Brau^en bag gum 9Sorn?anbe, 
njorauf n>ii: ung and) terufen muffen, unb tringen bag l^anb 
lit UngU(t 
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©ocjl tritt baju. 
©ocji. ©uten ^ag, i|)r »&emn! SBaS giett'8 9leuc8? 
Sfl'S troi^r, baf ble SBilbevfiunncr gerabe l^ierl^cr il^rcu Sauf 
ne^men ? 
5 Stttimcrmeijiei:, ^icr fottcn ffe nidBW anrui^rem 
@ e fi» @3 trat ein ©olbat M mlr ciif, 3!o6a(f gu faufen ; 
ben fragt' i^ au8. SDle Slegcntin, fo cine voadxt fluge Srau 
|!e Wxbt, biegmal ifi jle ou^cr 5a|fung. ©8 ntuj fe^r arg 
fein, ba^ jle flc^ fo gerabejn l^inter i^re SBa^c s?erfte(ft^ 
10 Die S3urg ift fc3^arf Befe^t* SWan meint fogar, fte wotte and 
ber ©tabt fluc^ten* 

3 i ni m e rm e I ji e t. «§inau0 foil ffe nld^t ! Sl^rc ®egen« 

n?att ^ef^ufet nn^, unb wlr wotten il^r me^r ©ii^erl^eit s?er* 

f^affen, alS i^re ©tu^Bdrte. Unb itjenn jle ung unfre Sleti^te 

15 unb Srei^eiten aufrei^t er|)dlt, fo wollen voix fie auf ben 

»&dnben tragen. 

©eifenfieber Uitt bagu. 

©eifenfieber. ® arfitge ^dnbel ! UeHe ^gdnbet ! e« 
tcirb unrul^ig unb gel^t fc^ief au3 ! — ^nUt @ud^, baj Sl^t 
20 jiitte tlelbt, bag man @u(i^ nid^t axi^ fut ^tufwiegter l^dlu 
©oeft. Sa fommen bie fleBen SBeifen aug ©rieti^en* 
lanb. 

©elfenfieber. 3^ weig, ba flnb SSiele, bie e8 l^elm* 
Iic3^ mit ben ^alt)iniflen l^alten, bie auf bie SBifc^ofc Idpern, 
25 bie ben ,Sonig ni^t fc^euen. 9tBer nn treuer Untettl^an, 
ein aufric3^tiger ^at^olife ! — 

(($0 gefe((t fld^ md) unb nad^ aKertei SSotf gu il^nen unb ^cx^t.) 

55anfen tritt baju. 

SSanfen. ®ott grug' ^\i6^, ^mn\ SBag SfleueS? 

30 3tttini^i^tti«if^^^* ®^^t ®w^ tt^i^ ^'w ttid^^ aB^ bad 
ifi tin fd^Iec^ter JtetL 
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Setter* 3fi eS ni^t bet ©d^reiBer Mm ©octot SBietS? 

3lmmermcifier» @r |)at f^on i?ielc ^tmn ^tfjait 
©rft n?ar er ©d^relBer, unb icie il^n eln ^Jatron nad^ bem 
anbem fortjagte, ©^etmjhei^e l^alber, ^l^fufc^t er ie|t 0lo=« 
taren unb 9tbt)ocatett inS •§anbwerf, unb Ifl ein SBrannt*5 
njeing(t>)f* 

((5« fommt mel^r SSotf gufammen unb jie^t tru^^Jttjeife.) 

SSanfen* Sl^r feib auc^ i?erfammelt, jictft bie ^o))fe 
gufammen, ® ifi immer reben3n?ertl^, 

@oeft» 3(3^ benf anCi). lo 

SSanfen. SBenn {e^t Siner ober ber Stnbere ^erj ^atte, 
unb @iner ober ber 9tnbere ben Jto^jf ba§u, tt?ir fonnten bie 
f))anifc3^en Jtetten auf einmal ftjrengen. 

®oeft» «§erre! @o rm^t i^x nid^t reben* SBir l^aBen 
bem Jtonig gefi^n?orem 15 

SSanfen, Unb ber Jtonig ung, SKerft baS* 

Setter* S)a3 Id^t |!c^ |)5ren! @agt ^ure SKelnung! 

einige9tnbere* ^orc^, ber i^erficl^t'e. Der l^at ^Jftfe. 

SSanfen* Sti^ ^atte einen alten patron, ber Befag 5^er* 
gamente unb SBriefe i?on uralten ©tiftungen, Jtontrahen unb 20 
©ered^tigfeiten ; er l^lelt auf bie rarften SBiic^er, Sn einem 
panb unferc gonje SSerfajfung : wie unS 0liebertdnber juerft 
eingelne SCirjien regierten, atteS naC^ |)ergeBra(3^ten Oled^ten, 
$rit)ilegien unb ©enjol^nl^eiten — n?ie unfre SSorfa|)ren aCe 
©l^rfiird^t ^ i^xm Surfien gel^aBt, wenn er fie regiert wie er 25 
follte; unb xtk fie flc^ gleid^ 5?orfal^en, wenn er uBer bie 
@<]^nut l^auen vooUit. 5)ie Qiaatm voaxtn gleid^ |)interbrein ; 
jwttU'jfbe Sfroijing, fo tUin fie tt?ar, l^atte i^re ©taaten, il^re 
2anbftdnbe. 

3immermeijler. ^attet @uer STOaul ! S)a0 wei^ man 30 
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lange ! @in {cbcr re^tf^affne Surgft iji, fo Jjlel tx Broud^t^ 
Jjott ber SSerfajfung untttxi^kU 
Setter. 8apt il^it reben; man tt\af)xt irnmer etwof 

5 @oeji, ©r l^at gang (Re^t. 

STOe^^rere* Grjd^U, erj&i^It! ©o wa« ]^5rt man ni^t 
oile $age» 

as an fen. So feib Sl^r SurgerSleute I Sl^r leW nur fp 
in ben ^ag f)in ; nnb n?ie 3l^r Suer ©enjert' sjon 6uern (SItern 
lo uBerfommen l^aBt, fo laf t ^f)x au^ bag SHegiment uier (Suti^ 
fc^alten unb walten; wie e3 fann unb mag. 3^r fragt niti^t 
nad^ bent «&erfommen, na(^ ber •&ifiorie, na(^ bem 8le(^t ehie0 
Sftegenten ; unb iiUx bag aSerf&umnif l^aten (5ud^ bie @l)attiet 
bag 9lefe u6er bie D^ren gegogem 
15 ©oeji. SBer ben!t ba bran ? SBenn Giner nnr bag tag^ 
li^e aSrob l^at ! 

Setter. aSerjlui^t ! SBarum tritt an(S) Stmtx in QtiUn 
mf, unb fagt 6inem fo etnjag? 
aSanfen. Sti^ fag' eS ©ud^ ie^t. 2)er Jl5nig in &pa^ 
2onien, ber bie $roijinjen bur^ gut ©Ihi gufammen iejlftt, 
barf bod^ ni(^t brin flatten unb n?alten anberd att bie 
fleinen ?Jurjlen, bie fie e|>emal0 eingeln Jefapen. SBegreifl 
Sl^r bag? 
Setter. (SrHarfg nn&\ 
25 aSanfen. 68 ijl fo !Iar ote bie ©onne. aWi^t 31^ 
ni^t na^ @uern Sanbrec^ten geri^tet n?erben ? SBol^er Umt 
bag? 
Sin aSlirger. ffiBal^rlid^! 

as an fen. •gat ber Sruffeler niti^t eln anber Sled^t ott 
30 ber 9tntnjer))er, ber 9lntwer))er alg ber ©enter? SBol^ 
fdme benn bag? 
Slnberer Sitrger^ ®ei ©ottl 
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SSanfcn* 9tBer, trenn 3^r'0 fo fortlaufen ta^t, wirb 
man's @uc^ ialb anberg treifen. $fui! SOBaS ^arl ber 
^\xf)m, Sriebrid^ ber ^ricger, J^ari ber Sunfte nl^t fonntcn, 
baa t^nt nun $^ili*))) burci^ cln SBert* 

@ocji. 3a, Ja! bie olten Sutjien ^aUn'^ and} f^on 5 

95 a tt f e tt* 8teill(3^ ! — Unfere SJorfal^ren )pa^Un auf* 
9Bic {le cinem ^enn gram wurbcn, fingen fie il^m etwa 
feinen ©pl^n unb ^rBen n?eg, |)ietten il^n Ui fld^, unb ga^cn 
il^n nur ouf bie ^efien SSebingungen l^erauS. Unfere SSater 10 
njaren fieutel SDie n?u^ten, u^aS i|)nen nu^ tt?ar! 5)ie 
ttjuften etwaS ju fajfen unb feflgufe^en, fflecJ^te SD'^dnner! 
S)afur |!nb aBer aud^ unfere 5Prii?ilegien fo beutll^, unfere 
Sreil^eiten fo Sjerfl^ert ---, 

©eifenfieber. SBag f^rec^t 3l^r s?on g'rell^lten? 15 

5)aS 93 1!. 9Son unfern Sreii^eiten, J)on unfern ?JrU 
sjilegien ! Grjdl^U noc^ waS Jjon unfern ^it)ilegien ! 

9Sanfett, SBir S3ra6anter BefonberS, oBgleii^ atle 5^ro« 
ijinjen if)xt 9Sort]^eile l^aten, njir flnb am l^errli^flen »er* 
feinen. 3^ l^a:6e 9ttte0 gelefen. 20 

@oejl. ©agt an! 

Setter. Safit l^oren! 

ein asarger* 3^ Bitt'^u^. 

93 an fen. Srjiltd^ jiei^t gefd^rieSen: I)er »8erjog tjon 
SSraSant foC un0 eln guter unb getreuer »&err fein. 25 

©oejt. Out! ©te^t ba0 fo? 

Setter, ©etreu? 3jl bag nja^r? 

aSanfen. SBie id^' ©ud^ fage. ^r ifi ung 5?er^3j!id^tet, 
wie ttjir t^uu S^jeltenS: ^ fott feme 2^a^t ober eignen 
SSitltn an un0 kweifen, merfen lojfen, ober gebenfen gu 30 
gefiatten, auf feinerlei SBeife* 

Setter. @<^5n! ©^dn! nid6t iewelfen. 

D 9 
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©oeji* 0li^t metfen lajfem 

©in 5tnberer* Unb nlc^t gebenfen ju gefiatten ! 5)a8 
ifl ber »&au))t))un'ft 9liemanbeni gejiatten, auf feinerlei 
SBeife. 
5 SSanfcn. SKit auSbrurfli^en SBorten^ 

3 c 1 1 e t* ©c^afft un0 bag SBu^ 1 

©in SBurget. 3a, wir miiffen'8 ^aUxu 

Otnbcre* Sag SBud^, bag SBud^I 

©in 9tnberer. 5Bir njotten gu ber Otegcntln gel^cn 
10 mit bem SBuc^e. 

©in Otnbcrer. 3l&r foCt bag SBort fu|>ren^ «gerr 
Doftor. 

©cifenfieber. D, bie Sr5)3fe! 

9tnbei:e, ^o6) tivoa^ au0 bem SBud^el 
15 ©eifenfieber. 3(3^ f^tagc il^m bie 3a^n^ in ben 
^alS, njenn er nod^ ein SBort fagt 

5)ag 93 1!. 9Bir xvoUm fel^en, wer il^m ettraS tl^ut, 
@agt un3 icag i)on ben ^riijilegien 1 ^abm voix noti^ mel^r 
5Jrii?iIegten ? 
20 SSanfen. fU^an^ertei, unb fel^r gute, fel^r l^eitfame. 
S)a flel^t an^: Set Sanbgl^err fott ben geifili^en ©tanb 
nid^t JjerBeffetn ober mel^ren, ol^ne SSernjittigung beg 9tbel8 
unb ber ©tcinbe I SKerf t bag I 2lu^ ben ©taat beS Sanbeg 
ni^t ijerdnbern. 
25 ©oefi* 3ft bag fo? 

SSanfen* 3<^ witt'g ©u^ gefd^rleJen gelgen, t)on jwei, 
brei|)unbert Sa^ren l^er* 

S3itrger. Unb voir teiben bie neuen S3if(i^5fe? ®er 
Stbel mu^ ung fc^u^en, wir fangen «§dnbel an 1 
30 9tnbere» Unb voix lajfen ung s?on ber Snquljltlon ind 
SSorfgl^orn iagen? 

aJanfen. Sag ijt ©ure <B(i)\xVo, 
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S)a8 SSotf* SGBir l^aBen no^ ^gmont, nod^ Dranien! 
S)ie forgen fur unfer S3efie0* 

QSanfen, @ure SBruber in Slanbern l^aten baS gute 
SBerf angefangen^ 

©eifenfiebcr. Du »§unbl 5 

((St fd^ladt i^ti.) 

2t n b e 1: e -^toiberfefem <t(!^ unb tufcu). SBifi I)u au(^ ein 
@))anicr ? 
(Sin 2tnbcrcr» SBag? S)en ©l^renmann? 
(Sin Slnberer. ©en ©elal^rten? 10 

(©ie faHen ben ©eifenjieber an.) 

Simmcrmeijier* Um'g «&immel§ witlen, rul^t! (5lnberc 
mif^en |i(!^ in ben ©treit.) SBurgcr, n?ag foU bag ? 

(SBuBen Vfeifen, weifcn mit ©teinen, l^efecn §unbe an, ©urgcr ilel^n 
unb sajfen, 33olf tduft fju, Slnbere Qel^n gelaffen auf unb ab, 5lnbetc 15 
tvciben aderlci @^alfev«>ffen, fd^rcien unb {ubiUten.) 

5tnbere. Sreil^elt unb ?Jrit)ilegien 1 $rii)ilegien unb 
Sreil^eit 1 

©gmont ttitt auf mit SBcgteitung. 

egmottt. mul^ig, aiul^ig, Seute 1 SBaSgieBt^a? mu|>e!2o 
SBringt fie au8 einanberl 

3intmcrmeifler» ©ndbiger »§ert, 3l^r fommt n?ie ein 
©ngel beg »&immelg. ©title! fe^t S^rnic^tg? ®raf%nont! . 
2)em ©rafen ^gmont 0letierenj! 

ggmont. 2lu^ l^ier? SBaS fangt 3^r on? SBurger 25 
gegen SBiirgeir! «§dlt fogar bie 0ld]^e unfrer foniglic^en 
Slegentin biefen Unflnn nicS^t jurucf? ®e|)t augeinanber, 
gel^t ^n ©uer ®ett?erBe* ^0 ifl ein liBIeg S^ic^^n^ ^^"n 3t;r 
an SBerftagen feiert. SOBaS n?ar'0? 

(3)er S^umuft fkiHt jid^ nad^ unb nad^, unb $ir(c flcl^en urn ii^n ^erum.) 30 
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3 i mm et met per* ©ic fd^Iagen fl(3^ um il^re iJJrteU 
legien. 

Sgmont* Sie fie nod^ mutl^n?Kltg jetWmmcm mrbenl 
— Unb ttjcr feib SSCjX ? 3l^r fd^eint tnir re^tli^e Seute* 
5 Simmermeifier* DaS ift unfer SBejIreBen. 

Simmermeijier. Stmmermanit unb S^tttftmeijler. 

©gmont* Unb Sl^r? 

@oeji. Cramer. 
10 ©gmont* Sl^t? 

Setter* ©d^neiber. 

©gmont* 3(i^ erinnere mi^, \fyt l^aW mlt an ben 
£lt)reen fur metne )&eute gearBeitet* @uer 0lame ifi Setter. 

Setter* ©nabe, ba^ Sl^r @u^ beffen erinnert. 
15 Sgmont* Sc^ i^ergejfe 0llemanben tei^t, ben i^ elnmal 
gefe|)en unb geft3ro^en l^aie. — SBag an Sud^ Iji, Sluice ju 
erl^atten, fieute, bag tl^ut I Sl^r felb uW genug angefd^rieien* 
ffleijt ben ^onig nld^t me^r ! ®r l^at jute^t bod^ b(e Oewalt 
in ^dnben. @in orbentlid^er SBiirger, ber ^^ el^rti^ unb 
20 flei^ig nal^rt, l^at liBerott fo biel Srell^jelt, ttl0 er Jrou^t. 

3immermeijier» %^ njol^tl Sag Ijl e^een unfre 
0iotl^l Sie SagbieBe, bie ®ofer, bie S?aulenjer, mlt (Suer 
©naben QSertauB, bie jidnfern m,^ Sangenrelle, unb fi^orren 
ttuS «§unger nad^ $ris?ilegien, unb Ifigen ben Sleuglerlgen unb 
25 SeicS^tglduiigen waS ijcr, unb um elne »Ranne SSier Jejal^tt 
ju friegen, fangen fie «§dnbel ^n^ bie Sjiel taufenb STOenfi^en 
unglurflic^ madden. I)a0 ifi il^nen el6en red^t* SBir l^alten 
unfre ^aufer unb Jtaflen ju gut bern?a]^rt; ba md^ten fie 
gem un8 mlt ffeuer^ranben basjon treiten. 
30 Sgntont* SlOen SSeiflanb fotlt S^r ffnben; e« flnb 
SKa^regetn genommen bem UeBel frdftig ju Begegnem ©teljit 

: gegen bie frembe Sel^re, unb glauBt ni^t burti^ ^ufrufir 
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Bcf^ptge man ^Prlijllegten I SBIeiBt ju »§aufe! Sclbet nid^t, 
baf fte ftc^ auf ben ©trapen toiten! SSernunftige Seute 
fonnctt Jjicl tl^uit. 

(Snbeffen l^at ^^ bet groftc §aufc \5erlaufcn.) 
3immermeijler» SDanfcn ^uer ^rccHenj, ban!en ffir 5 
bie gute a^cmung ! SlUeS njaS an un8 liegt, ((Sgtnont ab.) 
©in gnabiger ^ert! bet e^te 0llcbcrlanber ! ®ax fo ni^tS 

Setter. «&fittett voxx i^n nut jum Stegenten ! 3)?att folgt 
il^m gerne, 10 

® e jl. SaS ta^t bet «5ttig wol^I fein* SDen 5pia^ Befefet ' 
er immer mit ben ©einigen, 

^ttttx. "Saji bu bag .RIeib gefel^en? ©aS war nac^ 
bet neujlen 9lrt, nat^ f^anifc^em ©c^nitt. 

3immermeijler» ®in fc^oner ^err! 15 

Setter* ©ein ^al8 wdf ein rec^teS ffreffen fur elnen 
©d^arfric^ter. 

©oejl. ®iji ®u toH? SBaS fommt Sir ein! 

Setter, ©umm genug, ba^ Sinem fo waS cinfdHt. — ^8 
ijl mir nun fo. SBenn ic^ einen fc^dnen langen ^aU fel^e, 20 
mu^ i^ glei^ wiber SBiden benten: ber ijl gut fo^jfen. — 
3)ie J?erpu<^ten ^refutionenl ntan friegt fte pic^t au8 bcm 
©inne. SBenn bie SBurfc^e f^wimmen, unb i^ fel^' einen 
nadten SBudel, glcic^ fatten fie mir gu ©ugenben ein, bie id} 
f)aU mit IRutl^en jireic^en fel^en. ^egegnet mir ein red^ter 25 
SBanji, mein* ic^, ben fel^' i^ fd^on am ^Pfal^l Braten. 2)e8 
Slants im 3!raume jnjitft mic^'3 an alien ©liebern; man 
njtrb eBen feine ©tunbe frol^. Sebe SujiBarfeit, Jeben ©))a^ 
l^aB' i^ Batb iiergeffen; bie fur^terlid^en ©eflalten flnb mir 
wje Uor bit ©time geBrannt. 30 
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(Sefrctdr an eincm Xi\^ mit $apiercn; er jlel^t unvu^ig auf. 

©efretdr, dx !ommt immer nid^t! Unb ic^ voaxU 
fd^ott gtijei ©tunben, bie gebcr in ber ^ganb, ble 5Pa))iere i)or 
5 mir ; unb eben l^eute niod^t' id^ gem fo jeltig fort. @8 
Brennt mir unter ben <So^Un, 3d^ fann sjor Ungebulb 
faum BleiBen. „©ei auf bie ®tunbe ba/' Befal^l er mir no^, 
e^e er pegging; nun fommt er nid^t. ^g ijl fo ijiel gu 
tl^un, i(^ trerbe s?or SWitternad^t nid^t fertig. ffreilid^ fle^t 
lo er @inem aud^ einmal burd^ bie ffinger. ©od^ Bielt id^'g 
fceffer, wenn er jtrenge n^dre, unb liege (Sinen aud^ wieber jur 
Ibeflimmten Qtiu Wlan fonnte fid^ einrid^tem^ Son ber 
Olegentin ijl er nun fd^on gmei ©tunben weg; wer mifc 
n?en er unternjegS angefagt ^at 

IS (Sgmont ixiit auf. 

^gmont. SBie ftel^t'g aug? 

©efretdr, 3d^ Bin Bereit, unb brei SBoten ttjorten* 

(Sgmont. 3d^ Bin Sir wo^l gu lang getlieBen; ©u 
mad^ji ein S?erbrieglid^ ©efid^t. 
20 © e ! r e t d r . ®urem SSefe^l gu gel^ord^en, njart' id^ fd^on 
lange. »&ier flub bie ^a^iere! 

(Sgmont. ©onna (Sbira n^irb Bofe auf mid^ u?erben, 
njenn fte l^ort, bag id^ S)id^ aBgel^alten l^aBe. 

©efretdr, 3^r fd^ergt. 
25 (ggmont^ 01ein, nein. ©d^dme bid^ nid^t JDu jelgji 
einen guten ©efd^madC^ @ie ijl l^tiBfd^ ; unb e8 iji mir ganj 
red^t, bag S)u auf bem ©d^loffe eine Sreunbin l^aji. SBad 
fagen bie SSriefe? 

©efretdr, S^an^erlei, unb wenig G^rfreulid^eg* 
30 @ g m n t. ©a ifi gut, bag n?ir bie Sreube gu «&aufe ^oBm 
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unb fie ni(3^t auSwdrtS l^et gu ewarten Brau^cn^ 3fl i?icl 
Befommen? 

©eftctdt. ©cttug, unb brei SBoten irarten. 

©gmottt. ®ag an! 3)a8 01ot^igjie! 

@ e ! r e t d t . ^g i ji 9iaeg not^ig. 5 

^gmont. ^inS nac^ bent Slnbern, nur gcfd^winb! 

©efretdr, '•©au^jtmann SBreba fd^itft bie 9telation, waS 
njeiter in ®ent unb bet umliegenben ©egenb Jjorgefallen, ©er 
tumult l^at fl^ nteiflenS gelegt. — 

^gntont. ^r fd^reiBt wol^I ttO(3^ i?on einjelnen Unge* 10 
gogenl^eiten unb fJiodful^nl^eiten? 

©efretdr. 3a! ^3 fommt noc^ STOan^eS Jjor» 

©gmont, 33erf(^one mic^ bamit 

©efre.tdr. 0lo^ fed^g ^nb eingejogen worben, bie Bei 
ajewid^ bag SWarien^ilb umgeriffen l^aBcn. (Sr fragt an, oB 15 
er fie (nw^ wie bie 5tnbetn foil l^dngen laffen? 

©gmont. 3^ Hn beS ^dngeng niube. 9Wan foil fie 
burd^^jeitfc^en, unb fie ntogen ge^^n. 

©efretdr* @g flub gn^ei SBeiBer baBei; fod et bie auc^ 
burc^^jeitf^en ? 20 

©gmont, 5)ie ntag er sjerwarnen unb laufen laffen. 

©eftetdr, @iner i?on ben fremben Sel^rern ifl l^eimlic^ 
burc^ EomineS gegangen unb entbetft worben. ®r fid^wort, er 
fei im 93egrif nad^ SJranfreic^ gu gel^en. 01ad^ bem SSefel^I 
foil er entl^au^Jtet njerben. 25 

^gmont. ®ie follen il^n in ber ©tide an bie ©renge 
Bringen, unb il^m Jjerfld^ern, bap er bag jweitemal nid^t fo 
n?egfommt. 

©efretdr. ©n SBrief J?on ©irem ©nnel^mer. (Sr 
f(^reiW, eg fomme trenig ®elb ein, er fonne auf bie SBod^e 30 
bie tierlaiigte ©umme fd^werlic^ fc^itfen; ber tumult l^abe 
tn aHeg bie gropte Jtonfuflon geBrad^t. 
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©gmottt. ®a0 ®elb muf l^ertci! ®r mag fel^en, volt 
er eS jiifammcnBringt. 

© e f r c t ci r. @r fagt, er njctbe fein SD^dglic^^fleS tl^uti, unb 
njotle enblic^ ben Slai^monb, bet @ud^ fo lange fti^ulbig ifl, 
5 ijerftagen unb in Sinf)aft nel&men lajfen. 

©gmottt. ©er f)ai {a i)erf()roc^en ju Bejal^Iem 

©efretdr* ©aS le^temal fefete er ^^ feKfi Jjierjel^n 

^gmont, ®o ge'Be man i^m no(S) J?ierjel^n Sage; unb 
lobann mag er gegen tt)n y^erfal^ren, 

®e!retar, ^x ti)vit voo% 68 ifl ni^i Untjerm5gen; 
e8 ijl Bofer SBitte, @r maCl^t gewi^ ©rnfi, njenn er ftel^t, 
3l^r ftja^t nid^t. — JJerner fagt ber ^inne^mer, er wotte ben 
atten ©olbaten, ben SBlttweni unb einigen 9lnbem, benen 
15 36r ©nabengel^alte geBt, ble ®tix(f)x einen l^alBen SD^onat 
jurutf^atten ; man fonne Inbejfen Statf) fc^afen; fie m5d^ten 
flc^ einri^ten^ 

@ g m n t ♦ 9Ba5 ijl ba elnjurid^ten ? 5)ie Seute Braud^en 
ba8 @elb notl^igcr al8 id^. ®a8 foU er BIcikn lajfen! 
20 ©efretdr* SBo^er Befel^U 3^r benn, bag er bag Oelb 
nel^men foil? 

@gmont, Sarauf mag er benten; eg Ifl il^m im 
borigen SBriefe fc]^on gefagt. 
©etretfir* ©eSwcgen tl^ut er ble 93orfc]^lage, 
25 (Sgmont. ©le taugen nid^t. @r foU auf njaS anberS 
ftnnen. ®r foU 93orfc^ldge tl^un, ble annel^mlic^ flnb, unb 
s?or 2tllem foU er bag ®elb fd^afen. 

® e f r e t d r* 3c3^ ^aBe ben SBrlef beg ©rafen Dllija toleber 

l^ierl^er gelegt. SSerjeil^t, ba§ Ic^ eud^ baran erlnnerel ©er 

30 alte tgerr Jjerblent y?or alien Qlnbern eine auSful^rlid^e Stntwort 

3]^r ttjolltet l^m felBp fd^reltem Oewif, er Ixtbt Su^ wie 

eln aSater* 
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Sgtn out* 3d^ fomme nid^t baju* Unb uttter t)lelem 
aJerl^af ten ijl rnir bag ©c^relBen bag SBerl^aftcjie, Du tnad^ft 
meiite »§anb {a fo gut na^ ; fd^reit in meincm Seamen, 3^ 
erwarte Dranicn* 3c^ fomme ni(^t baju; unb wiinfd^te 
felBjl, ba^ i:^m auf feine SBebcnllid^feiten waS red^t SBerul^i^S 
genbcS gef^rieBen n?urbe» . 

©eftetdt. ®agt mir uttgcf% Sure SWetnungl 3^ 
void bie Qltttnjort fc^on auffe^en unb fie ^uc^ J?orIegen» 
©efd^rieBen fotl fte werben, ba^ f!e i?or ©erl^t fut @ure 
^anb gelten fann. lo 

6 g m tt t. ® icB mix ben SBrief. (Sflad^bem er l^lneingefel^en.) 
®uter, tf)xlx(i)tx Sllter! SBarfl 3)u in beiner 3ugenb aucil^ 
ttjol^l fo Bebfid^tig ? Sr|ticgfl ® u nie cinen SBall ? SBIieB|i 
3)u in bet ©d^tad^t, njo eS bie ^lug^eit antStl^, i^inten? — 
SDer treue ©orgtid^e I ®r wiU mein SeBen unb mein ®Iu(f, 15 
unb fiil^It ni^t, ba^ ber fd^on tobt iji, bet urn fcincr ©id^erl^eit 
njiHen Uit — ©d^reiB' il^m, er nt5ge unBeforgt fein ; id^ 
l^anble voxt td^ foil, id^ njerbe ntid^ fd^on wal^ren; fein 9lnfe^ 
Ui »&ofe foU er ju meinen ©unjten Braud^en, unb meineS 
SjoHfommnen 5)anfe8 gewif fein. 20 

©efretdr* 9lx(i)i^ weiter? D, er ernjartet mel^r. 

(Sgmont. SBaS foH id^ mel^r fagen? SBittfi ©u mel^r 
SBorte maiiitn, fo flel^t'8 Bei Sir* ®8 brel^t fld^ immer um 
ben Ginen ^unft: 3d^ foil leBen, wie id^ nid^t leBen ntag. 
Daf id^ frol^Iid^ Bin, bie ©ad^en leid^t ne|>me, rafd^ leBe, bag 25 
iji mein ©tiitf ; unb id& ijertaufd^' eS nid^t gegen bie ©i^er«» 
l^eit eincS 3!obtengen35IBe8. 3d^ l^aBe nun gu ber f^^anifd^en 
SeBenSart nid^t einen 33Iutgtro)3fen in meinen Qtbern; nid^t 
fiuji, meine ©d^ritte nad^ ber neuen, Bebdd^tigen »&of:»Saben;j 
p mujlern^ 8eB' id^ nur, um aufS SeBen gu benf en ? ©oil 30 
US) ben gegenwfatigen 2lugenBIidt nid^t geniefen, bamit id^ 
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beS folgenben gewi^ fei, unb biefen wiebct mit ©otgen unb 
©rillen i?erje]^ren? 

©efretdr. 3c^ UtV ^u^, ^err, fcib nid^t fo l^arfd^ 
unb raul^ gegen ben guten 2^ann. 3^r fcib j[a fonji gegen 

5 5HIe freunblid^. ©agt mir cin gcfdttig 2Bort, bag ben ebein 
Srcunb Berul^ige! ®e|)t, wie forgfdltig er tfl, vok leif er 
(Su^ Uxnf)xt 

^gm ont, Unb bod^ "Berul^rt er tmmer biefe ©alte. dt 
welf i?on Sllterg l^er, njie ^tx^a^t mir biefe ©rmal^nungett 

10 flnb ; f!e madden nur irre, fie l^elfen ntd^tS. Unb wemt id^ 
ein 0^ad^tn?anblcr vom, unb auf bent gefdl^rli^en ©l^fel elneS 
tgaufeS ftjajierte — ijl eg freunbfd^aftlid^, mid^ Beim 0lanien gu 
tufen unb mid;^ gu irarnen, §u n^edfen unb gu t5bten? &a^t 
Seben feineS $fabeg gel^n; er ntag fld^ wal^ren. 

15 ©efretdr, ®g giemt ^ud) nid^t gu forgen, a'Ber mr 
(SiicH) fennt unb lieBt — 

(Sgmont (in ben S3ricf fe^enb): ©a Bringt er tt)ieber ble 
alten Sl'^drd^en auf, n?ag wir an einem 9l6enb in leid^tem 
UeBermutl^ ber (Sefettigfeit unb beg SBeing getrieSen unb ge* 

20 f^rod^en, unb n?ag ntan baraug fur 5'olgen unb SSeweife burd^S 
gauge ,^6nigrcid^ gegogen unb. gefd^le:^^3t l^aBe. — 0lun gut ! 
SBir l^aBen ©d^etlenfa^j^jen, 01arrenfutten auf unfrer JDiener 
Qlermel ftidfen laffen, unb l^a^cn biefe totte Qitx'ot nad^l^er in 
ein SBiinbel $feile. S?erttaubelt — ein nod^ gefdl^rlid^er @5^mBol 

25 fiir Wit, bie beuten JroUen, iro nid^tg gu beuten iji, 8Bir 
l^aben bie unb iene 5^^ort;eit in einem lufiigen SlugenBlidt 
em^fangen unb get^ovra; f!nb fd^ulb, bafi eine gauge eble 
©d^aar mit SBettelfddfen unb mit einem felSflgewdl^lten Uttf 
namen bem .Ronige feine ^Jflid^t mit f^ottenber S)emut^ ind 

3o®ebdc^tni5 rief; ftnb fd^ulb — wag ift'g mm njeiter? ift 
ein gaflnad^tgfpiel gleid^ ^god^ijerratl^ ? ©inb ung bie furjen 
Bunten &um:))en gu mi^g5nnen, bie ein iugenblid^er SRutl^, eis» 
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angcfrifc^te 951^antaf!e urn unferS Sc6en3 arme SBIof c l^angcn 
tttag ? SBenn 3l^r baS SeBen gar gu ernfll^aft ncl^mt, n?ag i(l 
bcnn bran? SBenn imS bcr SKorgen nic^t ju ncucn Sreuben 
n?c(ft, am SlBenb unS feinc Sufi ju l^ofen ukig BleiBt, iji'0 
trol^l beS 9ltt=» unb ^tug^id^enS trcrtl^? @^eint mir bie 5 
©onnc f)mi, urn bag ju iiScrfegen, njaS gefiern ti^ar, unb urn gu 
ratl^en, ju sjer^lnben, njaS nic^t ju errat^^en, nid^t gu s?erBlnbcn 
ifl — bag ©c^idCfal cineg f ommcnben 3!age8 ? ®c^cn!e mir 
biefe SBetra^tungen ! 3Bir vooUtn f!e ©d^ulcrn unb «§5f(ingert 
nberlaffen* 5) i e mogen ftnnen unb auSftnnen, wanbcin unb lo 
fd^tcic^en, getangen njol^in fie !5nnen, erf^Icic^en waS fie 
Knnen. — ^annft bu tjon adem 5)iefem dvoa^ Braud^en, ba^ 
beine ©))iflel !ein 33ud^ wirb, fo ifi mir'3 rec^t.. S)em guten 
Stlten f^eint 5ltle8 tjiet ju wid&tlg, ®o brlitft ein^reunb, 
ber tang unfre »&anb ge^alten, f!e ftdrfer noc^ einmal, votnn 15 
er fie laffen witt. 

®e fret dr. SSerjeil^t mir! ^8 wirb bent 55uf ganger 
fd^winblig, ber einen fSflann mit raffelnber 6ile balder fal^reit 
flel^t 

(Sgmont. Jlinb! »ffinb! 0lid^t welter ! SBic i)on unftd^t:* 20 
Baren ©eijiern ge^jeitfc^t, gel^en bie ©onnen^jferbe ber Seit 
mit unferS ©d^icffalS Teit^tem SBagen burc^, unb un& UtiU 
ni^tS a% mutl^ig gefaft, bie QixQtl fefljul^atten, unb Balb 
red^tS Balb linU, Jjom ©teine i^ier, ijom ©turje ba, bie Oldber 
njegjulenfen* SBo^in e8 gel^t, njer wei^ eS ? ^rinnert er 25 
fld^ bod^ !aum, wol^er er !am! 

©efretdr. ^err! t§err! 

6gmont. 3d^ flel^e ^0^, unb fann unb mu^ nod^ l^o^er 
ficlgen ; id^ ful^te in mix *§ofnung, Wlnif) unb ^raft. S^od^ 
1)aV i^ meineS 2Bad&§t^um8 ©i^fel nid^t errcicT;t ; unb fiel^' 30 
4d^ broBen einfl, fo xtiU i^ ft% nid^t dngfilid^ fle]i>n. ©oil id^ 
fatten, fo mag ein Sonnerfc^lag, tin ©turmtrinb, ia ein felBfl ' 
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ijcrfel^Iter ©d^rltt mid} ahvaxtQ in blc 3!iefe ftiirjen ; ba lieg' 
id^ mit ijiel 5!aufenben. 3c3^ l&afce nle terf^mdl^t, mlt meineit 
guten ,^rieg8gcfetlett urn fUmn ©cwlnnfl baS Wutige Soo8 gu 
n?erfen; unb fottt' iCf^ fnidern, «?enn'3 urn ben flanjen frelen 

5 aBertl^ beS mm^ ge^t ? 

©efretcir. D ^err! 3$r iri^t nid^t, m8 ffir SBorte 
3^r fpre^t ! @ott erl^alt' @ud^ I 

^gmottt. 0limm Seine $a)3iere jufammen! Dranien 
fommt. ffertigc aug, waS am n5tl^igfien i% ba^ bie SSoten 

10 fortfommen, tf)* bie 5^ore gefd^toffen njerben* S)a8 Stnbere 
]^at 3eit 5)en 33vicf an ben Orafen la^ BiS morgen ! SSet* 
fdunte m(i}t ^foiren gu ^efu(3^en, unb grille fie bon mlt. — 
«&or(3^e, njie flc^ bie IRegentin beflnbetl ®le foil nid^t voofjH 
fein, o6 jle'3 gleidb berbitgU 

IS (^efretar oB.) 

Dranien fommt 

(Sgmont. aBillfommen, Dranien, Sl^r f^eint mit 
ni^t ganj frei. 

Dranien. SGBaS fagt 3l^r gu unfrer Unterl^altnng mit 
20 ber flflegentin ? 

©gmont. 3^ fanb in i^rer ?trt nnS aufjunel^men ni(3^t8 
Stu^erorbentli^eS. 3^ l^a^e fie fd^on dfter fo gefel^en. ®ie 
f^ien mir nid^t gang voo% 

Dranien. ^txtUt 3^r nid^t, baf fie gurutf^altenber 
25 war ? ^rfl n^odte fie unfer SBetragen M bem neuen 2luf* 
rul^r beg ^bUU gelajfen Billigen ; na^l^er merfte fie an, toad 
fld^ boc^ auc^ fiir ein falfc^eg l&id^t barauf werfen lajfe ; wj[4 
bann mit bem @ef^3rdd^e gu i^^rem alien gen?6^ntic^en S)ii* 
furS : ba^ man i^^re lieBei?otte gute 5lrt, il^re ffreunbfti^ap }ti 
3oun8 0lieberldnbern nie genug erfannt, gu leid^t Je^anbdt 
l^ate, baf ni^ts einen enviinfd^ten 5lu0gang nei^men woJfc, 
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bo^ fie am Snbe trol^I mCibe irerbcn, ber Jl5nig fld^ gu anbern 
SDiagrcgeCn entf^tie^en tnujfe. ^aSt 3^r baS gel^drt? 

©gmottt, 0li^t Silled; id^ bad^te unterbeffen an wag 
Stttberg, ®ie iji ein SGBeiB, guter Dranien, unb bie md^tcn 
immet gem, bof fld^ SllleS unter i^x fonfteS 3od^ gelajfen 5 
f(^mlegte, bofi Jeber «&erculeg ble Sotijenl^out aBIegte unb il^ren 
^unfel^of tjermel^rte; ba^, well jle firieblic^ geflnnt flnb, bie 
©dl^rung, bie ein 93oI! ergreift, ber ©turm, ben mac^tige 
0leBenBui^Ier gegen einanber enegen, fl^ bur^ @in freunblic^ ' 
SBort beilegen lie^e, unb bie icibrigjlen ^lemente fl^ ju il^ren ic 
Silken in fanfter ^introc^t s?ereinigten. 5)ag i|i il^r ffad; 
unb ba fie eS bal^in ni^t Bringen !ann, fo l^at f!e feinen 
SBeg aU launifd^ gu werben, fld^ u6er Unbanffiarfeit, Uniuei^* 
l^eit gu Beflagen, mit fd^retfU^en 5lugf!d^ten in bie 3u^unft 
gu broken, unb gu brol^en, baf fie — fortge|)en n?itt. 15 

D rani en, ®lau6t 3l^r baSmal ni^t, baf fie il^re 
Drol^ung erfuttt? 

©gmont. 01immerme]^r I SCBie oft ^aBe i^ fie fc^on 
reifefertig gefel^n ! SBo njitt fie benn l^in ? «&ier ©tattl^alterin, 
^onigin ; glauBji 5Du, ba^ fie eS unterl^alten n?irb, am «§ofe 20 
il^reS ©rubers unbebeutente ^age aBjul^af()eln, ober nwii 
Stalien gu gel^en unb flc^ in alien iJamilieni^erl^altniffen 
l^erum jufd^Ie^)3en ? 

Dranien, 2^an l^alt fie biefer Snt fc^Iie^ung nid^t 
fdl^ig, weil 3^r fie l^aBt jaubern, njeil 3^r fie ^M luxud^ 25 
treten fel^n; bennod^ liegt'S n^o^l in il^r; ncue Umfldnbe 
treiBen fie gu bem lang sjerjpgerten ^ntfd^luj, SBenn fie 
ginge, unb ber J^onig fd^icfte einen Slnbern? 

ffigmont, 9lun, ber mrbe fommen, unb wfirbe e^en 
aud^ gu tl^un flnben, fDHt gro^en ^pianen, ^rojieften unb 30 
©ebanfen wfitbe er tommen, wie er QlHeS gurec^t riicfen, 
unternjerfen unb gufammen^alten wotte, unb wfirbe li^mi 
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mil biefer XUm^hitf tnorgen niit eincr anbern gu tl^un 
^abtxif uBcrmorgen {ene tginbernig finben, elnen 5Wonat mit 
©ntwurfen, cincn anbern mit QSerbru^ u6cr fel^tgef^Iagne 
Unternc^men, cln ^all ^af)v in (Sorgcn CiBcr eine einjige 

5 gjtoijinj guBringen, 9tuc^ x^m witb bic 3cit ijergel^en, bnr 
Sto)pf fc^trinbeln, unb bie 5)inge n?ie gui?or t|)ren ®ang l^alten, 
baf er, patt njeite 5Weere nac^ einer s?orgcgogenen £inie gu 
butd^fegcln, @ott banfcn ntag, njenn cr fein ©t^lff in biefem 
©tunne tjom JJetfen l^dlt, 

lo Dranien* ^tmx man mm aSer bem Jtonig gu einem 
SSerfud^ tictl^e? 
©gmont. iDcr ware? 

Oranien* Qu fel^en, waS ber 3flunt(3f ol^ne ^au))t 
anflnge. 

15 @gmont, SBie? 

D rani en* ©gmont, iCi) trage i)iele Sal^re l^er atte unfre 
25erl^altniffe am »§ergen, i^ jlel^e immer njie Mer einem 
®d^ad^[^3iele unb l^alte feinen 3ug beg ©egnerS fur unBe* 
beutenbj unb tt?ie mii^ige SWenfc=^en mit ber gro^en ©orgfaft 

20 f!c^ um bie ©e^eimniffe ber 0latur Befummern, fo ^aW i^ 
eS fur ^flid^t, fur SBeruf eine§ gurjlen, bie ©eftnnungen, 
bie Olatl^fd^Iage atler $artcien gu fennen. 3c^ l^aBe Urfad^, 
einen ?lu86ruc^ gu 6efurci^ten. S)er ^onig l^at lange na^ 
geiuijfen ©runbfd^en ge^^anbelt; er fle^t, bap er bamit ni^t 

25 au8f ommt ; traS iji nja^rfd^einlic^er, aU bap er eg auf einem 
anbern SBcge tjerfu^t? 

©gmont, 3c^ gTauB'S nid^t. SBenn man alt njirb unb 
l^at fo i?iel tjerfuc^t, unb eS voiU in ber ffiett nie gur Drbnung 
fommen, mup man c3 enblid^ njo^I genug l^aBen. 

30 Dranien* ®in8 l^at er nod^ nic^t tjerfu^t* 

^gmont. 9lnn^ 
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Dranien. SDa0 3JoH ju f^oncn unb bie jyurjictt gu 
ijcrberten. 

©gntottt, 8Bie SJlele l^aBen bag fc^on lange gefurd&tet! 
@3 ip fetne ©orge. 

D t a tt i e n» @onjl war '8 @orge ; no^ unb naCi) iji mir'S 5 
SSemtutl^uttg, gute^t ©evri^l^cit geworben. 

©gmottt. Unb ^at bet ^dnig trcuere ©Icner atS unS? 

Dtanien. SBir biencn il^m auf unfre 9ltt; unb unter 
cinanber f5nnen ttjir gejiel^en, ba^ voix beS JtonigS Sled^te unb 
bU unfrlgen njol^l aBjuwagen njijfcn. lo 

(Sgmont, SBer tl^ut'8 nic^t? SGBlr f!nb il^m untertl^an 
unb gewdrtig, in bcm waS il^m gufommt. 

Dtanien, SBcnn er fld^ nun atcr me^r gufc^rie^c, 
unb ^reulojtgfeit nennte, voa^ voix l^ei^en, auf unfre Sle^te 
l^alten? 15 

(ggmont, SBlr werben un8 i^ertl^eibigen fonnen. ©r 
rufe bie StitUx beS aSIie^eS gufammen. SBir woUen unS ri^ten 
lojfen. 

X Dranien. Unb voa^ njftre em Urtl^eil i?or ber Unter^ 
fud^ung, eine ©trafe J?or bem Urtl^eil? 20 

©gmottt. (Sine Ungere^tigfeit, ber f!d^ ^pi^iK)))) nie 
f^ulbig ma^en wirb; unb eine ^orl^eit, bie i^ i^m unb 
feinen Staif)m nic^t gutraue. 

Dranien. Unb n?enn fie nun ungere^t unb if)bxi^t 
vo&xm ? 25 

@gmont. 01ein, Dranien, eS ifl nid^t m6gti(3^. SBer 
fottte tt?agen •Sanb an unS gu legen? — Ung gefangen gu 
nel^uien vo&f ein ijerlorijeS unb fru^tlofeS Unternei^men. 
Sltin, fie wagen ni^t, ba8 $anicr ber ^i^rannei fo f)oCti auf=» 
gufiedem 3)er SBinbl^auc^^, ber biefe 0la^ri^t ri6e'rg )&anb 30 
Jrdti&te, njiirbe ein ungeljieureS Seuer gufammentreiSen. Unb 
wol^lnauS njoUten fie? Wi^ten unb ijerbammen fann nid^t 

s 
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ber Jldnig attein ; unb vooUtm fie meuc^elmorberif^ an unfet 
ScBctt? — @lc !5nnen nic^t trottcn. @ln fc^recfUc^et Suni 
trurbe in eincm 9lugen6U(f bag 33oIf ijctcinigen^ »&a5 unt 
ewlgc 2!rennung i?om ®^)anifd^ett 01amen wCirbe fl(3^ gewaltfair 
5 etfldrcn. 

Dra tt i e tt. 5)le fflamme wutl^cte bann iibtx unfetm ®taBe 
unb bag 33Iut unfrer geinbe flojfe jum leeten ®ul^no))fer 
Sa^ un8 benlen, ©gmont. 

©gtttottt, SBic fottten fie a^et? 
lo Dranien. 9lIBa iji untetwegS. 
^gmottt. 3^ glauB'S nic^t 
Dtanien. 3^ weij eS, 
© g m n t. Die Stegentin ironte nt(3^t8 ttjiffen. 
Dtanien. Urn bejlo mel^r Bin id^ uBetjeugt 3)1 
IS Slegentin wirb il^m $la^ madden, ©einen SWotbflnn fenn 
i^, unb ein »&eer tringt er ntit. 

@ g m n t. SlufS 0leue bie *4^roi3injen gu feerdfiigen ? Sai 
;.'f ajol! wirb f)b^^ f^wierig werben. 

^S Dranien. SKan wirb flc^ ber ^du))tet Jjerjld^ern. 

' 20 @gmont. 0leinl Sleinl 

fc Dranien. £a^ un8 gel^en, Sebet in feine $roJjinj 

R 3)ort ttjoden wir un8 ijerjidrfen; mit ofner ©ewalt fdng 

^ er nid^t an. 

@gmont. SKuffen voix i^n ni^t Begriifen, wenn c 
25 tommt ? 
5 Dtanien. 3Bit g5getn» 

^gmont. Unb n?enn et und int 9lamen bed Stbni^ 
1; Ui feinet Slnfunft fotbett? 

Dtanien. ©ud^en wit 9lu8jlu^te* 
30 ©gmont. Unb wenn et btingt? 
fi Dtanien. (Sntf^ulbigen njit ung. 

(Sgmont. Unb ivenn et btouf Beflel^t? 
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Dranien. .Rommen wir urn fo njeniger. 

@gmottt» Unb bet ^rieg ijl erfldrt, unb mx flnb bie 
SleSettcn. Dranien, la^ Sit^ ni^t burd^ ^lugl^ett s?erful^rcn ! 
3^ tt?ctp, ba^ Sur^t ©it^ ni(3^t wei^en ma^t SBebcnfe ben 
©d^ritt. 5 

Dranien. 3^ f)aV i^n Bebac^t. 

©gmottt. Scbenfc, wcnn Du ©1(3^ irrjl, vooxan Du 
fc^ulb Biji : an bem tJcrbet^Iic^jien Jtricge, ber je eln Sanb 
J)erwufiet ^at. ©ein ilBcliiein ijl bag Signal, baS bic $ro* 
tjingen mit einem SDiale gu ben 3Bafen tuft, baS iebe ©ran* 10 
famfeit te(i^tfertigt, woju ®))anien i?on iel^er nut gem ben 
aJotttjanb gel^afd^t l^at. SBaS wir lange mul^felig gefiittt l^aBen, 
wirji 3)u mit @inem SBinfe jut f^rec!U^|ien SSewirrung 
aufl^e^en. Den!' an bie ©tabte, bie ©bein, baS aSolf, an bie 
«§anblung, ben SetbSau, bie ©enjerBe I Unb benfe bie SSerwii^ 15 
jiung, ben SKorb ! — Sflul^ig flel^t ber ©olbat ttjo^^l im ffelbe 
feinen ^ameraben neten fld^ l^infallen ; a^er ben 5lu^ l^erunter 
werben 3)ir bie Sei^en ber SBurger, ber Jtinber, ber 3ungfrauen 
entgegenfi^wimmen, baf 5)u mit ^ntfefeen bajlel^jl, unb ni^t 
mel^r weifit tcejfen ©ad^e ®u tjertl^eibigfi, ba bie gu ©runbe ao 
gel^en, fhx beren greil^eit Su bie SBofen ergreiffi. Unb njie 
wirb Dir'g fein, votnn ®u Sir pill fagen mupt : 5ur meine 
@i(^er]^eit ergrif i^ fie ! 

Dranien. SBir flnb ni^t einjelne SD^enfc^en, ^gmont. 
3iemt eg fl^, ung fur fJ!aufenbe l^ingugeBen, fo giemt eS flc^ 25 
au$, un8 fxir Saufenbe ju f^onen. 

igmont 3Ber flt^ f^ont, mn^ fld^ felBfi ijerbd^tig 
werben* 

D rani en. 2Ber fl^ tennt, fann fld^er tjor* unb xiii^ 
tt)&rtd gel^em 30 

(g g m n t S)aS UeW, bag Du fiirti^tefl, wirb gewi^ burc^ 
5)eine S^at^ 

E 2 
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Oranien, ®g ip flug unb fii^n, bcm unijeruteiblid^en 
UeBel entgegcujugel^n. 

dQmont. SSet fo grower ©efal^r fommt bie leid^tejle 
»§offttung in 9lnfc^lag. 
5 Dranien. SBir l^aBen ni^t fur ben telfepen ffuftritt 
$la| me^r ; ber 5(Bgrunb liegt ^axt t)ox ung. 

©gmont. 3|l beS ^onigS ®unji ein fo \^maUx 
@runb ? 
Dranien. ©o fc^mat nid^t, aBev fd^Iu^frig. 
10 @ g m n t . SSei ®ott, man H)Vit if)m Unrest. 3cf? mag 
nid^t leiben, bap man unwurbig »on il^m benft. ©r ijl 
Maxl^ ®ol^n unb !einer 0liebrigfeit fal^ig. 
Dranien, ©ie ,f6nige tl^un ni^tg S'liebrigeS. 
(S g m n t. ^lan fotlte il^n fennen Icrnen. 
15 Dranien, ®6en biefe Jtenntnifi rat^ unS, eine gefdl^rs* 
lid^e 5^robe ni^t aBjmuarten, 

^gmont* ^eine $roBe ip gefal^rlid^, gu ber man 
Tlnti) l^at. 
Dranien, iDu wirft aufgetrad^t, dgmont. 
20 @gmont. 3^ mup mit meinen 5lugen fel^em 

Dranien, D fdl^'fi ©u biegmal nur mit ben meinigen ! 

. greunb, njeil ®u fie ofen fyi% glauBjl 2)u, 5)u flel^p. 3t^ 

ge^e ! SBarte S^x QUba^g 3lnfunft ab, unb ®ott fei tei 5)ir I 

^Jielleid^t rettet iDid^ mein SBeigern. SSiettei^t, bap ber 5)rad^e 

25 ni^tg in fangen glauBt, n?enn er un0* nid^t 93eibe auf einmal 

s?erf(i^Iingt, SSietleid^t gogert er, um feinen 9lnf(i^lag fld^erer 

augguful^ren ; unb i)ietleid;t flel^ejl ®u inbef bie ©ac^e in i^rer 

uja^^ren ©eftalt, MUx bann fc^nett, fd^nett I Olette, rette Did^ ! 

— M' ttjo^I! — Sap 2)einer 5lufmer!famfeit nicStS entgel^en 

30 -^wie t)iel a)tannfc^aft er mitBringt, irie er bie ®tabt Befe|t, 

njag fur a^iac^t bie Olegentin Be^dlt, wie ©eine SJreunbe gefafit 

flnb. ®kh mir Sta^ric^^t (Sgmont — 



©gmont. SBag mUft ®u? 

D r a tt i e n (ii^n Bei ber $anb faffenb). Saf} ®ic^ ufcevreben ! . 
®ii) mit ! 

(S g m n t . SBlc ? Xf)xamn, Oranlen ? 

Dranien. (Sinen SSerlornen gu h\nnmn, tfi au(^ 5 
mdnniic^. 

® g m n t, S)u trafcnfi tnid^ sjerloren ? 

O rani en. 2)u Bift'g. 93ebenfe ! S)ir HeiBt nur eine 
furj^e grifl. Se6' tto^I ! (m) 

^gmont (aftcin). ©ag anbrer S^cnf^en ©ebanfen fol* 10 
djen ©influp auf un8 l^aBen ! 3^ir irar' eg nie eingefommen ; 
imb bicfer ^ann trdgt feine ®orgli(^feit in mi^ i)txvihtt, — 
®eg! — 2)aS ifi ein fcember 3:roVfen in meinem SBIute. 
@ute 0latur, wirf i^n n^ieber l^crauS ! Unb ijon meiner ©time 
bie flnncnben Oiunjetn weggu^aben, gie^t eg {a n:o]^l nod^ ein 15 
freunbli* 3^itteL 



^ 
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ARGUMENT. 
ACT III. 

The third act begins with a short soliloquy by Margaret 
of Parma, who complains that her brother, King Philip II, 
does not fully appreciate the well-meant services which she 
has rendered to the State. When Machiavell appears in 
the background, the Regent bids him approach and com- 
municates to him the contents of the letter which her royal 
brother has addressed to her on the affairs of the State. 
That letter is couched in polite terms, breathing his fullest 
satisfaction at the measures taken to pacify the malcontents 
of the Netherlands — but the drift of it is, that without an 
army, the Regent will always cut a poor figure in the country, 
and, for this reason, he sends the Duke of Alva with a power- 
ful force. Machiavell intimates that the Regent will have 
an experienced warrior in her service, but she foresees that 
Alva is sent to replace her. She sketches in vivid colours the 
Members of the State Council, who have advised the king to 
take this extreme step, and she describes the manner in which 
Alva will probably carry out his mission, and thus frustrate 
her most cherished endeavours to effect a reconciliation. 
Machiavell avows that he is unable to contradict her fore- 
bodings, and the Regent resolves to lay down the sceptre of 
her own free will rather than be dislodged by the Duke. 

The next scene passes in Clarchen's dwelling. Her 
mother reproves her again for her romantic attachment to 
Egmont, but she ominously declares that her life is indis- 
solubly bound up with his. Egmont appears, dressed in a 
trooper's cloak, his hat drawn over his face. The mother 
retires to prepare the evening repast for the noble guest. 
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and Egmont throws off his cloak and appears in a splendid 
dress. He had promised to show himself one day to Clarchen 
* dressed as a Spaniard,' and has now done so to gratify her 
childish wish. 

Clarchen admires the dazzling dress, and above all the 
Order of the Golden Fleece which, Egmont tells her, confers 
upon him the noblest privileges. He * need recognise on earth 
no judge over his actions except the Grand Master of his 
order, with the assembled chapter of knights.' 

Their conversation then turns upon the Regent and 
William of Orange, whose characters Egmont delineates 
with a few happy traits, and finally he gives a description 
of himself— of the double part he is playing in the world — 
as a public character and a private individual. 



S)ritter Slufjug. 



^alafl bcr Slegentin. 
5Wargarcte von ^Parma: 

3d^ l^dtte mir'8 ijermuf^en foKen. *§a! SBcnn tnan in 
5 a^ul^e unb 5lr6ctt ijor ft^ l^inleBt, benft man immer, man 
tf)m bag STOoalid^fie, unb bcr t)on njeitem guflcl^t unb Be* 
flel^It; Qlanhif er ijcrlangc nur bag STOoc^tic^e. — D bie ^Snigc ! 
— 3c^ i)atk nid^t gegtauBt, ba^ eg mid^ fo ijcrbrie^cn 
!5ttnte. ®g ifi fo fc^oit; gu l^errfc^cn ! — Unb aBjubanfen? 
lo — 3c^ wci^ ni^t, wie mein 93atcr eg fonnte; aBcr i^ 
n^ill eg au(^. 

5Wa(i^iaven erf(i^eint im ©runbe. 

giegentin. 3!retet naf)tT, Wla^ia\)M. b(i} benfc l^ier 
Mer belt SBrief meineg Sruberg. 

15 $W a d^ i a t> e IT. 3d^ barf wiffen, njag er entl^att ? 

91 e g e tt t i n . ®o biet gdrtlid^e 5lufhier!fam!eit fur mid^ 
atg ©orgfalt fur felne <Staakn. <gr rul^mt bie ©tanbl^aftig* 
felt, ben Slei^ unb bie 3!reue, womit id^ Bigger fhx bie 
Sled^te feiner 2^ajefiat in biefen )^anben gemad^t i)abt. dx 

aoBebauert niid^, baf mir bag untdnbige 93ol! fo ijiel ju 
fd^afen mad^e. <5r ifi i?on ber ^'iefe meiner (Sinfld^ten fo 
ijoUfommen uBerjeugt, mit ber Jtlugl^eit meineg SBetrageng 
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fo au^erorbenttid^ jufrieben, ba^ x(i} fajl fagcn mu^, ber 
SBrief ifl fur einen Jtonig ju f(^5n gefd^rieBen, fur einen 
SBruber gcnjlf. 

Sro a ^ i a J) e n. 68 ijl ni^t bag erfic »Kal baf er ®ud^ 
feine gcre(3^te Bufci^bcnl^eit te^eigt. 5 

01 e g e n 1 1 tt. 9tber bag erpe SWat, ba^ c8 rebnerlfd^e jjigur 
ifl. 

Sro a ^ i a ij e 1 1. 3d^ m^t^' ©u^ nid^t. 

91 eg en tin. 3^r werbet. — S)enn er meint na^ biefem 
^ingange : ol^ne STOannfd^aft, ol^ne eine Heine Stmtee werbe lo 
id^ immer l^jier eine ixhU Sigur f^ielen. SBir l^dttcn, fagt 
er, nnred^t getl^an, auf bie Jllagen ber ^innjol^ner unfre 
©otbatcn auS ben $roJ3injen gu ^ie'^en. @ine SBefa^ung, 
nteint er, bie bem Siirger auf bem ^adtn tafiet, ijerbiete il^m 
burc^ il^re ©d^njere, gro^e ©grunge ju madden. 15 

WlaCi)iai)tll. 68 wurbe bie ©eumtl^er du^erjl auf*» 
tringen. 

Wegentin. ©er »^cmg meint ater-^^orji S)u? — er 
meint; ba^ dn tud^tiger ©cneral, fo einer, ber gar feine 
Slaifon annimmt, gar balb mit 93olf unb 5lbel, SBiirgern unb 20 
SBauern fertig njerben fonne; — unb fd^idft beSwegen mit 
einem fiarfen ^^ecre — ben '^ergog J3on 5ll6a. 

STOad^iaJjeU. 2lI6a? 

9legentin. S)u njunberji S)id^? 

^a(i)ia\>tU. Sl^r fagt : er fd^idtt. 6r fragt wo^T, 35 
oB er fd^idfen foH ? 

01 e g e n t i n. ©er ^onig fragt nic^t ; er fd^idCt. 

afta^iaJjeH. @o werbet 3^r einen erfal^rnen ^rieger 
in @uren ©ienjien IftaBen. 

01 e g e n t i n. 3n meinen Sienfien ? 0lebe gerab' l^erauS, 3^ 
ai'^ad^iaioeK. 

SWad^iaJjeU. 3d^ m5d^t' (gud^ nid^t ijorgreifen^ 
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91 e g e tt t i n. Unb id} mod^te tnic^ tjerjleffen. gg i|l mit 
eu4)ftnblic^, fel^r em^jflnblid^. 3d^ woKte lieBer, mcin SBruber 
fagte, wie er'8 ben!t, al8 ba^ er formlit^e @))lfieltt wntcr* 
fd^reifit, bie ein ©taatsfcfretdr auffe^t. 

5 ^a^xa^tU. ©oUte man nid^t einfel^ett — ? 

9legentin. Unb i(3^ fenne fie innjenbig unb auSwenblg. 
®le moc^ten'S gcvn gefauBert unb gefcl^rt ffaUn-, unb tceil 
fie fettji nid^t gugreifen, fo flnbet tin Seber SSertrauen, bet 
mit bem SBefen in ber «&anb !ommt. D, mir iji'8, ate wenn 

lo id^ ben ^onig unb fein Sonfeil auf biefer XaptU genjlrft fal^e. 
SDJad^iaijeU. ®o leB^aft? 

(R e g e n t i n. ®g fel^lt !eln 3ug. (5§ flnb gute 2»enfd^en 
brunter. S)er el^rlid^c 0lobrid^, ber fo erfal^ren unb ma^lg iji^ 
nic^t gu l^od^ Witt, unb bod^ nid^tg fatten Id^t, ber gerabe 

15 5lIonjo, ber fleif ige ffreneba, ber fefie Sag SSargaS, unb ncd^ 
©inige, bie ntitgel^en, n?enn bie gute $artei mdd^tig njitb. 
©a fl|t aBer ber l^ol^Idugige .^olebaner mit ber el^erncn ©time 
unb bem tiefen SeuerHitf, murmelt gnjifd^en ben B^^nen ijon 
3BeiBergixte, ungeitigem 91ac^ge6en, unb ba^ ffrauen njo^l t)on 

20 jugerittenen $ferben ftd^ tragen laffen, felBji aBer fd^ted^te 
©tattmeifler flnb, unb fold^e @))d^e, bie id^ el^malg ijon ben 
^olitifd^en *§erren l^aBe mit burd^l^oren miiffen. 

SJ^ad^iaijell. 3l^r l^aBt ju bem^emdlbe einen guten 
5arBento))f genjdl^lt. 

25 Slegentin. ® efte^t nur, 9Kad^iai?ett : 3n meiner ganjen 
©d^attirung, auS ber id^ attenfattg maten !5nnte, iji fein Xon 
fo gelbkauu; gattenfc^ioarj, wie 5llba'S ©efld^tSfarBe, unb aU 
bie ffar^e, aug ber er matt. 3eber iji bei il^m gleid^ ein 
©otteStdperer, ein 2»aieftdtSfd^dnber ; benn auS biefem Stapiitl 

3o!ann man fie atte fogleid^ rdbern, pfa^tn, Jjiertl^eiten unb 
ijertrennen. — S)ag @ute, wag id^ ^ier getl^an i)aht, fleljt 
gewi^ in ber Seme wie nid^tg au0, eJen miV^ gut ift — 



^, 
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©a l^angt er fld^ an ieben STOutl^rrittett, ber ijortei ift, 
etinnert an {ebe Unrul^e, bic geflint iji; unb eS wirb bem 
Jlonlge ijor ben 9tugcn fo J3oO !Weuterei, 5lufru]^r unb 3!ott* 
fuj^nl^eit, ba^ er fld^ ijorjiettt, flc frd^en fl(3^ l^ler einanber 
auf, tt?entt elne fluc^tlg Jjorubcrge^cnbe Ungejogenl^clt eineS 5 
rol^en 93olf3 Bel unS lange ijergeffen ift. S)a fa^t er einen 
re*t l^crjlic^en ^a^ auf bie armen Seute ; j!e fommen il^nt 
abfc^cuU^, ia, trie ^^iefe unb lln3e^eiier t>or, er flel^t ftc^ 
nati^ Seucr unb ©c^njert urn unb rcd^ut, fo Bdnbige man 
SWenfd^cn. lo 

SWa^iaijett. Sl^r fi^eint mir gu l^cftlg, 3^r ne^mt bie 
©ad^e gu l(jod^. SBleibt Sl^r nid^t 0legentin? 

Sflegentin. ©aS fenn' id^. Sr anrb einc 3n|!ruction 
Brlngen. — 3c^ Bin in ©taatSgefd^dften alt genug geworben, 
um gu njiffen, njie ^an ^incn ijerbrdngt, o^ne i^m fcine SBe* 15 
paHung gune^men. — ®rft wirb er eine Snflruction Bringen, 
bie wirb unBejiimmt unb fd^ief fein ; er njirb um fl^ gretfen, 
benn er f)at bie ©enjalt ; unb wenn id^ mid^ Beftage, njirb er 
eine gel^jeime Snfhuction ijorfd^u^en ; njenn id^ fie fel^en will, 
ttjirb er mid^ l^erumgiel^en ; n?enn id^ brauf Bejlel^e, wirb er mir 20 
ein 5Ja^5ier geigen, bag gang wag anberS entl^dlt; unb wenn 
id^ mid^ ba nid^t Berul^ige; gar nid^t mel^r tl^un aU vomn 
id) rebete. — Snbep wirb er, waS id^ furd^te, getl^an, unb n?a8 
id^ wlinfd^e, weit aBwdrtS gelenft l^aBen. 

SWad^iaiDelL 3d^ njollt', id^ fonnf (^u(![) wiber* 25 
ft)red^en. 

Wegentin. 2BaS id^ mit unfdglid^er ©ebulb Berul^igte, 
njirb er burd^ '^drte unb ©raufamfeit wieber auf^efeen; ic^ 
njerbe t>ox meinen 2lugen mein SBerf ijerloren fel^en, unb 
itBerbied no^ feine ©d^ulb gu tragen i^aBen. 30 

SK a d^ i a » e IL (Srwarten'S ©ure ^o^dt ! 

Stegenttn. ®o ^iel ©enialt l^aB' id^ iiBer miS), um 
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flitlc gu fein. )^af i^n fommen ! 3(^ trerbe i^m ntit ber 
befien Qtrt $Iafe madden, el^' er mi^ ijcrbrdngt. 

^a^xa\)tlU ©0 rafd^ biefen wid^tigen ©d^ritt? 

31 e g e n t i n . ©d^njerer alg 2)u ben!|l. $Bcr gu l^errfd^en 
5 getrol^nt i% njer'S l^crgeBrad^t l)ai, bag ieben 3!ag bag ©d^icf fal 
t)on S^aufenbcn in fciner *§anb liegt, fleigt tiom ^^rone n?ie 
ing ®ra^. 2lBer Bcjfer fo, aU einem ©efpenjle glcid^ unter 
ben ficScnbett BleiBen, iinb mit l^ol^lem Qtnfel^n einen 5Pla| 
U^avDpttn njoHen, ben il^m ein Qtnberer al6geertt l(jat unb 
lo nun BejI^t unb geniegt 



Jttdrd^enS SBol^nung* 
^lard^en. SWutter. . 

Wlntitx. ©0 eine SieBe n?ie SBratfcn'BurgS ^ab' iC^ nie 
gefel^en; i^ glauBte, fie fei nur in '^clbengefd^id^ten. 
15 ^Idrc^en (gel^t in ber ^tuU auf unb ah, ein Sieb gujifd^en 
ben ^V!ppm fummenb) ; 

©ludfltc^ aUnn 

3fi bie ©eelc, bie liefit 

abutter, ^r tiermutl^ct J)einen Umgang mitSgmontj 
20 unb id^ glauBe, n:cnn S)u i^m ein njenig freunblid^ t^aU% 
vomn ©u n?otl[tefl, er l^elratl^ete Sid^ nod&. 
^Idrd^en (fingt): 

Sreubijoti 
Unb teibijotl, 
25 ©ebanfenooU fein, 

fiangen 
Unb Bangen 
3n fd^njebenber $eln, 
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Sum 3:obe betrubt, 

©Ifitfli^ atlein 

3jl ble ©ccic, bie IleBt. 

abutter. £ap bag »§eio))o^cio. 5 

max^^n. ©d^eltet mir'g nid^t ! dg ip ein frdftig Sieb, 
«&aB' i^ boc^ f^on nian(^nial ein gro^eS ^inb bamit fd^Iafen 
getriegt. 

aj^ u 1 1 e r. £)u l^afl bo* nid^tg im Jlo# aU Seine 8ie6e. 
gSergdgejl Su nur nid^t 5iaeg uber bag @ine. ©en SBradten* lo 
Buvg foUtefi ©u in (S^ren ^alten, fag' i* ©ir. ©r fann S>i* 
no(^ einmal glii(fU(^ maci^en. 

^Idr^en. (Sr? 

a)J u 1 1 e r . D ia ! eS fommt eine 3eit ! — Sl^r Jtinber 
fel^t ntd^tS »orau8, unb iiBerl^ord^t unfre ©rfal^rungen. Sie 15 
Sugenb unb bie fd^one SieBe, aUeS ^at fein ^nbe; unb eS 
fommt eine 3^it, njo man ®ott banft, n?enn man irgenbnjo 
unterfried^en fanm 

^Idr^en (fd^aubert, fd^toeigt unb fa^rt auf) : Sautter, laft 
bie B^it fommen njie ben 3^ob. S)ran J?orjubenfen ijl f^retf* 20 
l^aft I — Unb wenn er fommt ! SBenn njir miijTen — bann 
njotten tt?ir unS geBerben n?ie njir fonnen. — Sgmont, i^ 
©i* entBc^ren ! — (3n X^ranen.) 0lein, eg ijl ni^t moglid^, 
ni^ moglid^. 
yf @ g m n t (in eiuem fReitermantel, ben $ut in« ©ejtd^t gebrurft). 25 

^Idr^en ! 

t^ldrc^en (tl^ut einen ©d^rei, fa^rt gudid) : ©gmont ! 
(@ie eUt a«f i^n gu.) 6gmont! (©ie umarmt il^n unb rul^t an 
i^m.) O S)u @uter, i^ieSer, ©uperl ^ommfi S>u? U^ 
S)u ba? =30 

(ggmont. @uten StBenb, Sautter I 
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Wtutttx. Oott gru^' ^u^, eblet ^m ! SKeine StUim 
ijl faji ticrgangen, ba^ Sl^r fo lang' auSBlelBt ; j!e l^at wieber 
ben ganjen 3:ag tjon <5ud^ gerebet unb gefungen. 

^gmottt Sl^r gcBt mir bod^ ein ^lac^teffen? 
5 sro u 1 1 e r. 3" ^iel ©liabe. 2Benn wir nut etnjaS l^fitten! 

,^ I a r d^ e tt. greilic^ ! @eib nur rul^jig, Sautter ! 3d^ l^ate 
fd^ott 5ltte0 barauf cinger^tet, iti^ l^abe etwag juBereitet* 
SScrrat^et mi^ nid^t, STOutter. 

Sautter, ©cental genug. 
lo ^Ifitti^en. SBartet nur ! Unb bann benf' ic^ : wenn er Bel 
mir ifi, ^aV id^ gar f einen «&unger ; ba foOte er auc^ feinen 
gro^en 9t))))etit l^aBen, wenn id^ Bet i^m 6im 

(Sgmont. 3»emfl ©u? 

^ I d r d^ e tt (jiarnvji mit bcm guge unb fel^rt ft(i^ untoiUig urn). 
»5 (ggntont. SBte ifi ©Ir? 

^ I d r d^ e n. SBie feib 3^r l^eute fo fait ! 3^r 1)aU mir no^ 
feinen Jlu^ angeioten. SBarum f)aH Sl^r bie Slrme in ben 
STOantel genjidtelt wie ein SBod^enfinb? 3i^ntt feinem ©olbaten 
nod^ fiie6l(ja6er, bie 9trme eingewidtelt ju l^aBen. 
2o ^gmont. 3" 3fiten, SieBd^en, gu 3«ten. SBenn ber 
©olbat auf ber fiauer pel^t unb bent Seinbe etwaS aMijlen 
m5d^te, ba nimmt er flc^ gufammen, fa^t fld^ felBjl in feine 
5lrme unb faut feinen 2lnfd^lag reif. Unb ein iSJietl^jaBer — 

Sautter. aSom 3^r (&n(^ nid^t fefeen, e3 (Sud^ nid^t 
25 Bequem madden ? 3d^ mu^ in bie ^ud^e ; Jttdrd^en benft an 
nid^tS, ttjenn 3l^r ba feib. 3l^r mii^t furliei nel^men. 

(Sgmont. ®uer guter SBitte iji bie Bejie SBiirje. 

(Sautter oB.) 
Jlldrd^en* Unb waS ware benn meine SieBe? 
30 @gmont. @o ijiel S)u wiUji. 

Jlldrd^en. aSergleid^t fle^ mm 3^r bag »6erj ^it 
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S g tn tt t« Su^^i^berji olfo. ((Sr toirfl ben Wantct oB unb 
jiel^t in einent ))rd(^tigen it(eibe ba.) 

^gmont* 0lun l^aS' i^ bie 9lrme frel ((Sr i^crjt fic.) 

^Idt^en. 8a^t! 3l^r t)erberBt @ud^. {@ie tritt jurH) 5 
aSie )3rd^tig! 2)a barf Id^ dn^ nic^t anrul^ren. 

@ g m n t. SBiji j)u jufrleben ? 3(i& i)erf))ra^ ©Ir, einmal 
@)3anifi^ gu fommen. 

^Idrd^en. 3(^ Bat (Sud^ jeitl^er nic^t mel^r brum; idi 
bad^te, 3^r njoOtet nid^t — 2ld^, unb bag golbne 93Ue^ I 10 

(ggmont, ©a jlel^jl 2)u'3 nun. 

Jlldrd^en. DaS ^at 5)ir ber ^aifer umgel^jdngt? 

(£ g m n t* 3a, ^inb I Unb ^ctte unb 3^i<3^^tt S^Bcn bem, 
ber j!e trdgt, bie ebelflen Srcil^eitcn. 3d^ erfenne auf Srben 
feinen Slater Mcr mcine «&anblungen, aU ben ©rofmeiper 15 
beS DrbenS mit bem t)erfammelten ^apitd ber Slitter. 

^Idrd^en. D Du burfteft bie ganje ffiBelt iiUx 3)id^ 
ri(3^ten laffen. — SDer ©ammet ijl gar ju l^jerrlid^, unb bie 
5Paffement:^5lr6eit, unb bag ©ejiidete ! — STOan weif nid^t, wo 
man anfangen foil. 20 

^gmont. @iel^ bid^ nur fatt. 

^Idrd^en. Unb bag golbne SSlie^I 3^ ergdl^ttet mir 
bie ©efd^ld^te unb fagtet : eg fei tin Qti^m atteg ©rogen unb 
Jlojttaren, wag man mit Tlnf)' unb Slei^ t)erbient unb erwirit. 
dg ijl fel^r fojlBar — 3d^ f ann'g ©einer SieBe Jjergteid^en. — 25 
3c^ trage fie eien fo am «§ergen — unb l^ernac^ — 

Cgmont. SBag wiUjl S)u fagen? 

Aldrc^en. «&ernad^ t)erglei(3^t ftd^'g aud^ njieber nid^t 

(Sgmont. SBie fo? 

Aldrd^en* 3c^ l^aBe fie rtid^t mit Wlnf)' unb fflei^ 30 
erwjorBen, nid^t t)erbient. i j 



(E S m n t* 3n ber SieBe i^ eg anberg. S)u ^erbienjl fl^ 
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well 5)u 3)ic^ ttid^t barum Bwirl6ji — unb bfe imtt fxtjdlim 
j!e auc^ meiji aUein, bic ni^t barnac^ iagen. 

^ I d r (S^ e n. «§afl ©u baS bon ©ir aBgenommen ? «6aji 
2)u blefe polje 5lnmcr!ung u6er ©id^ fcljBji gemad^t? S)u, ben 
5 atteS SSoIf UeBt ? 

^gmont* ^^dtt' id^ nur thva^ fur jlc getl&ani StbnnV 
i^ etwag fur j!e tl^un ! ©3 ijl il^r guter mUt, mi^ gu 
IlcBcn. 

^lard^en* J)u warfl gctri^ l^eute Ui ber 8legetttltt? 
10 Sgmont. 3d^ n;ar Bei il^r. 

^Idrc^en. SBift ©u gut mit i^r? 

^gmont. Sg flel^t cinmal fo au0. SBir flnb einanber 
freunblid^ unb bienfilic^. ^ 

^Idrc^en. Unb im «&ergen? 
15 @gmont» SBiO ic^ if)x n^ol^l. SebcS ^at feine eignen 
5lBfic^ten. Dag tl^jut nid^tg jur ©ad^c. ®ie ifi eine treff* 
lid^e ffrau, fennt il^re Seute, unb fdl^c tlef genug, njcnn jle 
au(^ nic^t argtrijl^nifd^ njdre. 3d^ mad^e il(jr biel ju fd^afen, 
njcil |!e l^inter meinem SBetragen immer ©el^eimniffe fud^t, 
20 unb i^ feine l^aBe. 

,^Idrd^en^ ®o gar feine? 

©gmont. @i nun, einen fleinen 'ginterl^att. 3eber 
aSein fe^t SBeinfieln in ben &d]fern an mit ber 3^it. Dranien 
ijl bod^ nod^ eine Beffere Unterl^altung fur fie unb eine immer 
25 neue 2tufgaBe. @r ^at ftd^ in ben ^rebit gefe^t, ba^ er immer 
etnjaS ©el^eimeS ^t>xf)aU ; unb nun flel^t fie immer nad^ feiher 
©time, was er njol^l benfen, auf feine ©d^ritte, vof>^in n fie 
r\)oi)l ric^ten moc^te. 

^Idrd^en. SSerfiem fie jld^? 
30 d g m n t. jHegentin, unb ©u fragfi ? 

^Idrd^en. 23ergei]^t, i^ njoOte fragen: 3fl fie falfd^? 
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©gmottt* 0li(^t me^r unb niti^t njenigcr atS Seber, bcr 
feine 9t6fld^ten errelc^cn tinU, 

Jltdrc^en. 3d^ fonnte mlc^ in bic ®ctt nid^t ffnben. 
®ie ^ai aUt aud^ einen mdnnlid^en ©cip, fte ijl ein anber 
9Bci6 alS wir SUdtl^jcrinnen unb M^innm, @ic ip gro^, 5 
^tx^^afi, entfd^loffen. 

©gmottt. 3a, ttenn'S nid^t 9ar ju 'Bunt ge^f. S)ieg* 
mal iji fie bod^ ein mni^ au3 ber Sajfung. 

^Idrc^en. SBie fo? 

6gmont* ®le f)at aud^ ein SSdrtd^en auf ber Dfier* 10 
li))j)e, unb mand^mat elnen SlnfnU ijon ^Pobagra. @lne ted^te 
Stmajone ! 

Jll a r d^ e n. @ine ma{eflatlfd^e fftau ! 3d^ fd^eute mi^, 
Jjor fie ju treten. 

@ g m n t. S)u iifl bod^ fonfl nid^t gagtjaft.— ®0 ware 15 
aud^ nid^t ^rd^t, nur iungfrdulid^e ©d^am. 

Jtldrd^en (f(3^ldgt bie Slugen nieber, nimmt feine $anb unb 
teftnt ft(!^ an i^n). 

^ g m n t, 3d^ ^erflel^e 2)id&, lie'Beg STOabd^en 1 bu barffl 
bie Stugen auffc^Iagen. (Qx fugt t^re Slugen.) 20 

^ t d r d^ e n* 8a^ ntid^ fdbnjeigen ! ga^ mid^ ^id^ l^atten ' 
^a^ mid^ Sir in bie 9tugen fe^en ; 2ttleg brin finben, ^irof^ 
unb »§offnung unb ffreube unb Jtummer* (Sie umaxmt ii}n 
unb ftei^t i^n an.) ®ag' mir ! ©age I 3d^ fiegrcife nid^t ! 
SBifi 2)u ^gmont^ ber @raf ^gmont, ber gro^e ©gmont, 25 
ber fo i?iel 2tuffe]^n ntad^t, ijon bent in ben Seitungen fie^^t, 
an bent bie ^rotiinjen l^dngen? 

^gntont. 9iein, ,Rldrd^en, bag 13in id^ nid^t. 

^Idrjd^en. SBie? 

e g nt n t. ©iel^fi bu, ^Idrd^en ! — 8a^ ntid^ fl^en ! — 30 
(®r fejt ^6^f fte fniet »or il^n auf einen ©(i^emel, legt i^re Slrme auf 
feinen @(3^oof unb fletjt t:^n an.) Sener (Sgntont ifi dn ijer* 
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bric^lid^er, jleifer, falter (Sgmont; ber an j!d^ f)olUn, 6afe 
bicfcg fcalb jeneS ©eflc^t ma^en mu^; se^)lagt, Jjerfan^it, 
j?ernjitfclt ijl, wenn ll^u bie Seute fur frol^ unb frd^li^ 
l^alten; gelteSt t)on einem SSolfe, bag nid^t wei^ waS eg wiO; 

5 geel^rt unb in bie ^&f)t getragen ijon ciuer SWenge, mit ber 

. nic^tS anjufangen ifl ; umgeten ijon fjreunben, benen er jlc^ 
ni^t uBertajfen barf; Beo^ac^tet ^on fUlm\^tn, bie il^m auf 
atte SBeife Beifommen molten; arieitenb unb jlc^ Jemul^enb, 
oft ol^ne Qmd, mei|l ol^ne Sol^n — D la^ mid^ fd^weigen, 

lonjie eg bem ergel^t, njie eg bem ju SO^ut^e iji! Sl^er biefer, 
^Idrc^en, ber ijl rul^ig, pfen, gliiilic^, geliett unb gefannt 
»on bem Bepen ^^er jen, bag auc^ er gan j f ennt unb mit ijoOer 
£ie(e unb B^traun an bag feine brudft* ((Sr umarmt jie.) 
2)ag iji bein egmont! 

15 ^ Id r ^ e n. ®o la^ mi^ lierBen I Die SBelt ^at feine 
Sreuben auf biefe 1 



ARGUMENT. 
ACT IV. 

The first scenes of the fourth act are laid, in a street at 
Brussels. Jetter and a master carpenter speak of the gloomy 
state of public aflfairs. Alva has arrived and has issued the 
most rigid decrees with reference to the conduct of the 
citizens. The two speakers are joined by Soest, who brings 
the news that the Regent, not being able to agree with the 
Duke of Alva, has secretly and suddenly left the town. The 
Prince of Orange is also gone, and their only hope i^ now 
based ©n Egmont, who still remains at Brussels. Vansen, 
the attorney's clerk, enters and endeavours to engage the 
speakers in a political conversation. First they repulse him, 
but by degrees he makes them listen to his ominous utter- 
ances about the dangers which were hovering over the head 
of Egmont. 

The next scenes pass in the Palace of Culenburg, the 
temporary residence of the Duke of Alva. Silva and Gomez 
meet one another and the latter gives an account of the 
execution of the military orders he had received from the 
Duke, for enabling them to draw, in a moment, a cordon 
round the Palace. Gomez complains of the taciturnity of 
Alva*s surroundings, whom he likens to a 'brazen tower 
without gates,' but he greatly admires the masterly skill with 
which he 'silently' led his army from Italy to the Nether- 
lands. Ferdinand, the son of Alva, joins Silva and Gomez, 
and the brief conversation which ensues shows that Egmont 
and the Prince of Orange are expected at the Palace. 

The Duke of Alva enters and tells Gomez, after enquiring 
whether he had carried out his orders, that Silva will apprise 
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him of the moment when he is to concentrate the patrols 
who are to occupy the approaches leading to the Palace. 
Gomez is dismissed by the Duke, and Silva is entrusted by 
him with the task of arresting Egmont's secretary as soon as 
the princes have arrived at the Palace. Silva retires and the 
Duke discloses to his son his deep-laid scheme for arresting 
the two princes on their arrival, telling him, at the same time, 
what part he has assigned to him in the execution of his 
plans. When his task has been discharged and Silva returns 
from his 'mission,' Ferdinand is to announce this fact by 
bringing to his father some scrap of paper, 

Silva enters with a letter which a messenger has brought 
for the Duke from the Prince of Orange. The Prince writes 
from Antwerp that he will not attend the conference ap- 
pointed by the Duke. Alva gives vent, in a soliloquy, to his 
feelings of bitter disappointment at this news; deliberating, 
at the same time, whether it would be judicious to procrasti- 
nate now and to allow Egmont to escape with his friends. 

Suddenly he becomes attentive to a noise from without. 
He walks to the window and, seeing Egmont dismounting 
from his horse, he utters ominous words in reference to the 
Count. He will not let the favourable opportunity slip 
through his fingers, and tells Ferdinand and Silva, who enter 
hastily, to do as he had bid them. 

Egmont enters, and a long conversation (which seems to 
be designedly spun out by the Duke to gain time) ensues 
on the public state of the country. The Count frankly avows 
his feelings, which, though breathing loyalty to the King, 
are bent upon national freedom and independence. His 
utterances are very little to the taste of the Duke, who 
nevertheless keeps up the conversation, but betrays his un- 
easiness by looking round several times. At last his son, 
Ferdinand, enters bringing a letter to the Duke, who steps 
aside to read it, Egmont exchanges a few words with Alva's 
son, who retires into the background on a sign from bis 
father. 
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The Count steps forward to take his leave, when Alva still 
detains him, telling him that he has laid bare the deepest 
secrets of his heart, and thus incautiously implicated himself 
more gravely than the accusations of his bitterest enemies 
could do. Egmont rejoins that this reproach touches him not. 
He is loyal to the Kmg and trusts that the ser^uce of their 
sovereign and the welfare of his country may soon unite him 
with Alva. He expresses his hope that at another conference 
may be realized, in a more propitious moment, what seems 
impossible to-day. With this he wishes to retire, but Alva, 
who makes at the same time a sign to Ferdinand, demands 
the sword of Egmont. A door opens and soldiers are seen, 
standing motionless, in a( gallery. * The King commands,* 
says Alva to Egmont, who is about to draw his sword, as if to 
defend himself, * thou art my prisoner.* Armed soldiers enter, 
and Egmont exclaiming m, astonishment, ' the King ? Orange ! 
Orange!' gives up, after a pause, his sword, which, as he 
reproachfully remarks, *tad more frequently defended his 
sovereign's cause, than his own breast.' 



\ 
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aStertcr Slufjug. 



©tra^e. 
Setter. Qimmtvmtx^et. 

Setter, ^e ! $il ! ^e, ma^tax, tin SBort ! 
5 Stttttnermeiflet. ®ei>' ©eineS $fab8 wnb fei tul^igl 

Setter. 9lvix tin SBort. 0lid^tS 0leueg? 

Stttttnermeifler. 9liCt)tB, atS ba^ unS ijon 0lcuem gu 
reben i^erBoten iji. 

Setter. SBie? 
10 Stttitnermeijter. 3!retet l^ier anS '^ani an\ ^fiitt 
@u^ ! 3)er ^^ergog tjon 5lIBa l^at gteld^ Bei feiner 5tnfuitft 
einen SBcfel^l auSgel^en laffen, baburd^ 3wei ober Srel, We auf 
ber ©tra^e jufammen fpred^en, M «§oc^ijerratl^g ol^ne Unter* 
fud)ung f^ulbig erfldrt flnb. 
15 Setter. D rtt^l 

Sintmermeifter. SSei ewfger ©efangenfd^aft ifl \>tx* 
Boten, i?ott ©taatSfad^en gu rebem 

Setter. D unfre ffretl^eitl 

Simmermetfler. Unb Bel 3!obe§flrafe foil 3llcmanb blc 
20 ^^anblungen ber Slegierung mi^Bitligen. 

Setter. D unfrc ^bpftl 

3 1 m m e r m e I ji e r. Unb mit gro^em a3erf>jre(3^ett werben 
aSdter, ^Wutter, Jlinber, SSerwanbte, Sreunbe, JDlenflBotcn , 
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cinf^etaben, njaS in bem 3nnerj!en beS «gaufc8 tjotgel^t, Bci 
bem BcfonbcrS nicbcrgcfe|ten ©ctic^tc gu offent^arcn. 

Setter* ©el^tt njlr nad^ «§aitfel 

Sintmetmeiflet. Unb ben Sotgfamen ifl s?ctft3ro^en^ 
bag fie treber an MU, nod^ ©^re, nod^ SSermogcu einige 5 
«^rdnfung etbutben foden. 

Setter, SBie gndbig! SBat mir*S bod^ gtetd) tce'^, trie 
bcr 'gerjog in bie @tabt Urn. ®ett ber Sett ifl mir'S, atS 
r.;dre ber <§immel tnit einem fc^trarjen fflor uBer^ogen unb 
^inge fo tief l^erunter, bag man fld^ :6urfen muiJe urn nid^t to 
oran ju ftof en. 

Simmermeifler. Unb n:{c l^aBen Sir feine ©qlbaten 
gcfatlen? ®elt ! 5)aS ijl eine anbre 9trt ijon ^reBfen, al0 
n:ir fie fonjl gcnjol^nt waren. 

Setter. $fui! ©8 fd^nurt ©inem baS »§crj ein, mtnn 15 
man fo einen «§aufen bie ©affcn l^inaB marf^iren flel^t. 
^Iter^engcrab, mit unijcnranbtem SBlidf, ^in 5^ritt fo i?iel il^rer 
flnb. Unb nrcnn fte auf bcr Gd^ibicad^e fle]>en, unb ®u ge^fl 
an (^inern iJorBei, iji'8 aU ujenn er ©id^ burc^ unb burd^ fel^en 
n:ottte, unb flel^t fo fteif unb murrifc^ au^, bag Su auf alien 20 
@dfcn einen Sud^tmeifter gu fel^en glauBfl. @ie tl^un mir 
gar nid^t voof)L Unfre 2^ilij voax bod^ nod^ ein lufiig SSoIf ; 
fie nal^men fld^ waS l^erauS, fianben mit auggegrdtfd^ten 
SBeinen ba, f)aikn ben «§ut fiberm Di)x, leBten unb liegen 
leBen ; biefe ^erle aBer flnb njie fC^afd^inen, in benen ein 25 
^eufel fifet. 

3immermeiflcr. SBenn fo @iner rufl: „^§att!" 
unb anfd^Idgt, meinft Su, man l^ielte? 
Setter. Sd^ ware gleid^ beS XoM. 
Simmermeijier* ©el^n wir nad^ «gaufe I 30 

Setter. (£8 n;irb nid^t gut. Stbieu! 
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(Socjl tvitt bajtt. 

©oefl. {Jreunbe! ©cnoffen! 
Simmcrtneifler. ©till! Saft unS gel^en* 
©oejl. SBift 3^r? 
S Setter. 0lur ju ijiel! 

@oefl. S)le 9legentin ift treg. 
Setter. 0lun gnaV ung ®ott! 
3immermeijler. 2)ie l^ielt unS nod^. 
©oefl. 2tuf einmal unb in ber ©title. ®te fonntc fl^ 
lomit bem '©er^og nid^t i?ertragcn; fie liep bem 9lbel melben, 
fie fonime wieber. 01ienianb glauBt'g. 

3 i ni m e r m e i ji e r . ®ott tjerjei^'g bcni 5tbel^ baj er und 
biefe neue ©eigct uBer ben ^atS gelaffen f)at @ie ^atUn ed 
afeenben foitncn. Unfre $Prit)iIegien flnb l^in. 
15 Setter. Urn ©otteg voiUm nic^tg i?on 5|]riJ?iIeglen ! 3* 
njittre ben ©eruc^ ijon einein (SrecutionSmorgen ; bie Sonne 
. n^itt nid^t 'f)Mox, bie S^leSel flinfem 
®oejt. Dranien ijt audi) treg. 
Stmmermeifler. ®o flnb njir benn ganj Jjerlaflcn I 
20 ®oefl. ®raf ©grnont ift nod^ ba. 

Setter. ®ott fei 2)anf ! ®tdrfen il^n aUt ^eiltgcn, 
ba^ er fein SBefteS tl^utl 2)er ijl attein wag i)erm6genb. 

SBanfcn tritt auf. 

33 a n f e tt. Sinb* i^ enbli(^ ein ^aax, bie no^ nld^t unter.i 
25 gefroc^cn flnb ? 

Setter. 5j:i^ut unS ben ©efatten unb gel^t furk^ I 

gSanfen. S^r feib nid^t l^oflic^. 

Simmermeijier. ©3 Iji gar feme 3«t §u StompU* 
mentcn. Sudt ©ud^ ber SBudel wieber? ®eib Sljir fd^on 
30 burd^gei^eilt ? 
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SSanfen, ffragt eincn ©olbaten na^ feinen SBnnbcn I 
QBenn ic^ auf ®(^Idge traS gegcten l^atte, irdrc fein 3!agc 
nic^tS au6 mir genjorben. 

Setter. ^8 fann etnflTt^er ircrben. 

23 a n f e n. 3^r fpurt ijon t^em OJetrlttev, bag aufjieigt, eiue 5 
erBdrmtid^e WlatixQUit in ben ©liebcrn, fcKint'u 

Sinimermeifier, S)eine ©licber ivaren iH' Mb n^o 
anbctS cine SWotidn madden, trenn 2)u nic^^t ri4^(l. 

SS a nf e n. Strmfelige aU^dufe, bie gteic^ yci,^ircifeln, irenn 
ter »&ou6l^err cine neue Jla^e anf^afft ! 9hir ein 2^iyct)en 10 
anber§ j aBer wir treiBen unfer SBefen i?or irie nad; ; fcil» nur 
rul^icj! 

3 i m m e r m e i fl e r . 2)u 6ifl ein t>enrcgcner ^augcnid;t3. 

23 an fen. @ei?atter 3!rovfI Saf ©u ben *&ev:ovj nur 
.3en?d]^ren. 2)er alte Jlater flel^t au6, aU irenn cc .l!cufol 15 
|tatt a)Mufe gefreffen l^dtte unb fonnte fie nun nic^t ijerbauen. 
Sa^t il^n nur erft ! ^r mu^ auc^ effen, trinfen, fd;Iafen njie 
anbere SKenfc^en. ^3 iji ntir nid^t Bange, wenn Jrir unfere 
3eit re^t nel^men. 3m 5(nfange gel^t'S rafd^ ; na^l^er n?irb 
er aud^ finben, ba^ in ber ©^eifefammer unter ben ©perffeiten 20 
Bejfer leBen tfi unb beS dla^tQ ju rul^en, qU auf bem Sruc^t^ 
fcoben etnjelne ^an^^tn gu erlifien. ®e^t nur, i^ fenne 
bie ®iattlalttx: 

Simmermeifter. SBaS fo einem SWenfc^en OTeS 
burd^gel^t I fBtnn i^ in meinem SeBen fo ctnja3 gefagt 25 
l^dtte, l^ielt' i^ ntic^ feine 2^inute fur fl^er. 

93 an fen. @eib nur rul^ig! ®ott im »§immel erfdl^rt 
nid^t3 Joon (5uc^ SBurmern, gefd^weige ber flflegent. 

Setter. Hjtemtaul! 

93 ottf en. Sc3^ ttjeij 5tnbere, benen eg Beffer redre, fie l^dtten 30 
flatt il^reg ^elbenmutl^g eine ©c^neiberaber im SeiBe. 

Simmermeijier. 5Ba3 njottt Si^r bamit fagen? 
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San fen. ^m, ben ©tafen mein' i^. 

Setter, ^gmont ! SBaS fotl ^ ^ " ^Ttraten ? 

93 a n f e It. 3c^ Bin ein armer Xmicl, unb fdnnte ein ganged 
^af)x Mm ijon bem, waS er in @inem StBenbe ijertiert. Unb 
5 bo^ !6nnt* er ntir feln ©inf omnten eineS gangen Sal^rg geBen, 
trenn er ntelnen J^o^f auf eine SStertelftunbe l^fitte. 

Setter, 2)u benffi Dtd^ wag flflec^tg. ^grnontS «&aare 
finb gefd^eiter alS 2)ein «§irn. 

95 a n f e n. Sleb't Sl^r ! 2lBer nid^t feiner. Die '^erren 
lo Betrugen ftc^ am erjlen. ^r fotlte nid^t trauen. 

Setter. 3Bo8 er fd^njfi^tl <Bo tin «§errl 

SSanfen. ©Ben weil cr fein ©c^neiber ifl. 

Setter. Ungen^afd^en ^anl ! 

93 a n f e n. 3)em vooUV id^ ©ure Sourage nur eine ©tunbe 

15 in bie ©lieber teunfd^en, ba^ fie il^m ba Unrul^ mad^te unb 

il^n fo lange nedfte unb Judfte, BiS er auS ber ©tabt tniif te. 

Setter. Sl^r rebct red^t unijerjtanbtg ; er ifl fo jld^er 
njie ber ©tern am «§immeT. 

93 an fen. «§aft Su nie einen fld^ fd^neugen gefel^n? 
20 5Beg war er I 

Simmermeifler. SBer tnitl il^m benn woS tl^un? 

93 an fen. aBerwid? aBiajt 2)u'S etn?a l^inbem ? SBtaji 
2)u einen 2lufrul^r erregen, votnn fie il^n gefangen nel^men ? 

Setter. Jlfei 
25 93anfen. SBotlt Sl^r ©ure (Ri^JiJen fhx i^n wogen? 

©oefi. (5^! 

93anfen (fie naWenb). Sl§! Dl^ ! U^! SSerwunbert 
(gud^ burd&S gauge Stl^l^aBet. ©0 ifi'g unb BleiBt'S 1 @ott 
Benjal^re il^n! 
30 Setter* Sd^ erfd^redfe iiBer ©ure Unijerfd^fimt^eit. So 
ein ebler, red^tfd^affener SD^ann follte ttja« gu Bef&wl^tm 
l^aBen? 
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SSanfen* SDer ©d^etm fifet iitoatt im SSort^cit. 9luf 
bent 5lrmenfuttber:s®tftl^l(3^ett l^at er ben Slid^tcr jum 0larrcn ; 
auf bem Sllc^terjiul^t mac^t er ben Snquijlten mit fiufi gum 
93er6te^er, 3c5^ l^aBe fo ein ^totofotl aBgufc^reikn gel^a^t, 
njo ber J^omtttijfatiuS fd^irer £oB unb ®elb ijom ^ofe erl^ielt, 5 
njell er einen el^rlid^en 3!eufel, an ben man tnotlte, jum 
©d^eltnen ^erl^Srt l^atte. 

3 i m m e r m e i jt e r, ©aS ijl trieber frif^ gelogen* SBaS 
njotten fie benn l^eraug ijerl^firen, wenn ^iner unf^ulbig ip ^ 

93 an fen. D ©^afeenfopfl 2Bo ni^tS l^erauS ju ijer^^ lo 
]^5ren iji, ba ijerl^ort man ^inein. ©l^rli^feit nta^t wn^e=» 
" fonnen, auc^ njol^I tro^ig. 2)a fragt man erjl fac^te weg, unb 
ber ©efangene ip fiolg auf feine Unfc^ulb, wie fle'S l^eif en, 
unb fagt 5ltleS getab gu, nja6 ein QSerflanbiger ijerBarge. ^ann 
mac^t ber Snquifltor au8 ben 5lnttrorten njleber Sragen, unb 15 
l^ jagt jg auf, wo irgenb ein SBiberfpriic^el^en erfc^einen njitl; 
'^^^•♦ba fniii^er feinen ©tridE an; unb Id^t fld^ ber bumme 
55!eufel Betreten, ba^ er l^iet etwaS ju »iel, bort etnjaS gu 
ttjenig gefagt, ober njol^l gar, auS ®ott njei^ waS fiir einer 
©ritte, einen Umfianb t>erfd^tctegen f)at, ou(^ njol^I irgenb an 20 
einem @nbe flc^ i)at fc^recfen laffen ; bann finb wir auf bem 
red^ten SBeg ! Unb ic^ Jjerfic^ere (Sud^, mit mel^r ©orgfalt 
fuc^en bie SBettetoeifier nid^t bie 8um))en auS bem Jlel^rid^t, 
al6 fo ein Sd^elmenfaBricant an^ fleinen, fc^iefen, ijer* 
fd^o^enen, i^errixtften, Jjerbrutften, gefc^Iojfenen, Befannten, ge* 25 
Idugneten 2lngeigen unb Umjidnben flc^ enbli(3^ einen fttof)^ 
lum^jenen ffiogelfd^eu gufammenfiinflelt, um wenigflenS feinen 
Snquijiten in efl5gie l^dngen ju fonnen. Unb Oott mag ber 
orme 3!eufel banfen, n:cnn er fid^ nod^ tann l^dngen fe^en. 

Setter^ SDer ^at eine geldufige Sii^g^* 3® 

Simmermeiper. Wlii Sliegen mag baS angel^en, 5)ie 
SSt^ptn la^m eured @ef))inn{le$» 
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SSanfctt. 0la^bem bic ®))innett jlnb» ©el^t, bcr lange 
tgerjog l^at ^uc^ fo ein rein 5lnfel^n ijon eincr Jlrcujftjinne, 
n^t einer blcfSduc^lgen, bie flnb wenigcr fc^limm, aBer fo 
eincr langfugigen, fc^matleiBigen, bie J)om ffrafe niti^t feip 

5 wirb unb red^t bfinne Sdben giel^t, a6er befio jal^ere. 

Setter* ^gmont ijl Slitter beS golbnen SSIie^eS; wet 
barf ^anb an il^n legen ? 0lur tjon feineS ©leid^en laxvx er 
gerid^tet njerben, nur J)om gefammten Drben. S)ein lofeS 
Si^aul, Sein 6ofea Oenjijfen ^erpil^ren SDi^ ju fold^cm 

10 ©efd^wdj. 

93 an fen. SBitt id^ il^m barum ixUU ^TOir fann'0 re^t 
fein. @3 ijl ein trefpic^er «&err. ©in )jaar meiner guten 
greunbe, bie anbern?drt§ fc^on n^dren gel^angen worben, l^at 
cr mit einem SBucfel i?otl ©c^ldge ijera^fc^^iebet. 0lun gel^tl 

'5 @el^t! 3(^ ratl^' eS ©u^ fel6jl. ©oct fel^* i(3^ njieber eine 
Slunbe antreten ; bie fei^en ni^t auS, alS tt?enn fie fo Mb 
SBriiberfc^aft mit unS ixiwltxi njurbem 9Bir wotten'3 aJi» 
warten, unb nur fad^te jufel^en. 



-^^^ Ser KuIenBurgifc^e $aTajl. 

20 SBol^nung beS ^^ergogS ijon 9ir6iu 

@il))a unb ©omeg Begegnen einanbet* 

©ilija* »&aji Du bie SBefel^Ie beS 'SergogS auSgerl^tet? 

©omeg. $unftlid^. Sttte tdglic^e Slunben flnb Beorbfrt,- 
jur Bejiimmten 3eit (m ijerfc^iebenen ^Idfeen einjutreffen, bie 
25 ic3^ i^nen Begeid^net l^aBe ; fie gel^en inbe^, wie gewdl^nllc^, 
burd^ bie ©tabt, um Drbnung gu erl^alten. Reiner n>eifl UOtt 
bem 5tnbern ; Seber glauBt, ber aSefel^I gel^e i^ attein on, unb 
in einem StugenBIitf fann aWbann ber Korbon gegogen, mtb 
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aCc 3i^9^nge gum ^Jalajl Knnen Befe^t fein* Sei^t Su 
bie Urfac^e biefeS SBefc^IS? 

® i I ij a. 3c^ Bin geitjol^nt, BlinblingS ju gel^ord^en. Unb 
trem gcl^ord^t fl(^'8 leister alS bem '^ergoge, ba Balb bcr 
9tuSgang Beweifi, ba^ er xt^t Befol^len l^at? 5 

@ m e g. Out ! ®ut 1 5tu(3^ fd^eint eS tnir fein Sunbct/ 
ba^^ 2)u fo ijcrfc^lolfcn unb einjlIBIg wirfi njie cr, ba Su 
inimer urn i^n fein tnu^t. SDi^ir fommt eS ftcmb tjor, ba id^ 
ben lei^teren italienifd^en Slenjt geitjol^nt Bin* 9tn Sreue unb 
©el^orfom Bin i(3^ ber alte; aBer ic^ l^aBe mir baS S^n^a^en lo 
unb 9lai[onniren angeirol^nt* ^i)x fc^weigt Wit unb lo^t eS 
(Suc^ nie njo^I fein. Set "^ergog glei^t mir einem el^ernen 'X 
^mm of)m ^foxit, trogu bie SBefafeung Slftget l^dtte. 0leulic3^ 
l^ort' ic^ i^n Bei 3!afel ijon einem frozen, freunblic^en !Kenfc^en 
fogen, er fei wie eine fc^lec^te ®d^en!e mit einem auggejiecften 15 
S3rannttt3ein^3^it3^^tt, um SKii^igganger, SBettler unb SieBe 
Jereingulotfen. 

©ilija. Unb ^at er unS nidji f^njeigenb l^ierl^er 
gefii^rt ? 

@omeg. 2)agegen ijl nid^tS gu fagen. ©etri^I SBer 20 
3euge feiner Jllugl^eit njar, voU er bie Strmee au8 Stalien 
l^ierl^er Brac^te, ber f)at ttvoa^ gefel^en. SBie er fld^ burd^ 
ffreunb unb Seinb, burd^ bie ffrangofen, .ftoniglid^en unb 
Jtefeer, burc^ bie ©d^weiger unb SSerBunbenen gleid^fam burd^s 
fd^miegte, bie prengjie SKannSgud^t l^ielt, unb einen Qmq, ben 25 
man fo gefd^rlidl) ad^tete, leid^t unb ol^ne 5lnpo^ gu leiten 
nju^te! — SBir l^aBen n?aS gefel^en, voa^ lernen fonnen. 

@iUa. Oluc^ l^ier! 3fi ni^t Meg fiitt unb rul^ig, aU 
ttjenn fein 5luf|lanb genjefen n;dre? 

®omeg* 9lun, eg war aud^ fd^on meiji ^iU, aU voix 30 
l^erfamen. 

@ i I i)a» 3n ben ^roijingen ip e8 ^iel rul^iger geworben; 
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unb mnn fld^ noc^ einer Bewegt, fo ifi e8, urn ju entfllel^etu 
2t6er an^ biefem wirb er bie SBege Balb J)eTft)erren, benf i(^, 

©omeg, 9lutt wlrb er erfl bie @unji be0 iRonigd ge* 

ttjlnnen* 

5 ®ili)a, Unb wnS BlelBt nic^tS angelcgner, alS unS bU 

feinige ju erl^altcn. SBenn ber ,^6ntg l^ieri^er fommt, iltiit 

gewi^ ber '^crjog unb Seber, ben er eui^ffel^It, nid^t unBelol^nt. 

©omej. ©lauBfi S)u, ba^ ber ^5mg fommt? 

©ilija* ©S werben fo i)iele Stnjialten gemad^t, bafi e8 
lol^oc^fi wal^rfd^einlic^ ifi. 

©omej, Wi(ii uBerreben fie nid^t 

©ilija, ©0 rebe ttjentgficng nid^t baijon, ©enn wenn 
bcS JtonigS 5lBfld^t la nic^t fein fotlte, ju fommen, fo ifl 
fle'3 bod^ njenigflenS gewif, ba^ man e0 glauBen folL 

15 fferbinanb, 5l(l^a'« natMid^cr ©ol^n, tritt ouf. 

{ferbinanb. 3fi niein aSater nod^ nic^t ]^erau3? 
©ilija, 2Bir warten auf il^n, 
fferbinanb. 2)le ffurfien werben 6alb |ier fein* 
©omej. ^ommen fie f)mU^ 
20 Serbinanb* Dtanien unb ©gniont. 

© m e j» (leife ju @itoa.) 3c^ Begrelfe ttvoa9^ 
SiUa. ®o U^alV tS fur ©id^l 

§ergog »on SllBa, tritt auf. 
(SBie er l^erein^ unb l^er^ortritt, treten bie Slnbem gurild.) 

25 91 IB a. ©omej! 

© m e J (tritt »or). »&err ! 

2tl6a. Su l^ajt bie 5Bad^en tjertl^eilt unb Beorbert? 
©omej. StufS ©enauejie, Sie tdglid^en Slunben — 
%lia. ©enugl 5)u njartefi in ber ©alerie- 6ifco 
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njirb Sir ben 9lwgen6Ili fagen, wenn S)u jle jufammenjlcl^en, 
bie 3«9fl«0c nati^ bem fPalajl Befcjen fottji. 5)aS Uebrige 
wei^t S)u. 

®ome§*' 3a, ^ml (81^.) 

9tI6a. ®llJ?aI 5 

®ili)a. »§ier tin id^» 

91 1 6 a* 9ttteS, waS id^ i)on feller on Sir gefc^dfct l^aBe, 
5Wutl^, ^ntfc^Ioffcnl^eit, unaufl^altfameg SluSfiii^ren, baS jeigc 
l^eut 1 

©ilija. 3d^ banfe (5ud^, ba^ 3||r wit ©elegenl^eit gett lo 
ju geigen, baf id^ ber olte Bin* 

^I6a, ®o6aIb bie Sftrpen M mir eingetreten jlnb, bann 
eile gleici^, (Sgmontg ©el^eimfc^reiBer gefangen ju ne^men! 
SDu l^aji olle 9tnpalten gemad^t, bie Uefcrigen, welti^e Bejeid^net 
finb, gu fallen? 15 , 

@ i I Jj a. fficttraue ouf unS I 3l^r ®^idfat wirb fie wie 
eine woi^ttereti^nete ©onnenfinfiernif pfinttli^ unb fc^retfliti^ 
trefen. 

9tIBa» •§afl ©u fte genau BeoBad^ten lajfen? 

® i U a* 9tlle, ben ©gmont ijor Slnbetn. ®r iji ber ©ingige, 20 
ber, feit ©u l^ier U% fein SBetragen nic^t geftnbert |at. 2)en 
gan^en Sag J?cn einem $ferb aufS anbere, labet ©djie, iji 
immer lujiig wnb unterl^altenb Bei Xafel, wurfelt, fi^ie^t unb 
fd^leiti^t 0lad^t8 gum SieBci^en. 2)ie 2lnbern f)aUn bagegen 
eine merflic^e $aufe in i||rer SeBenSart gema(^t ; fie Bleiben 25 
M flc^ ; ijor i||rer ^ure fle||t'0 an^ ate wenn tin .Rranfer 
in tgaufe ware. a.J- 

9tlBa, 2)rum rafd^, t^' fie unS wiber SBitlen genefen! ^ 

®iUa. 3(^ fie«e pe. Otuf SDeinen SBefe^I uterl^dufen 
tt?ir fie mit bienjifertigen (S^ren. S^nen graut'g -, ^olitifd^ 30 
gefien fie nn^ einen fingfilic^en 2)an!, ful^Ien, baS flfldtl^lic^jie 
fel, §u entfliei^en, Jteiner wagt einen ®d^ritt, fie jaubern, 
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foimen ftd^ ni(3^t J?erelnigen; unb cln^etn etwaS ,ftu^ne8 ju 
tl^un, l^cilt fie ber ©etneingeiil oB. ®ie mSd^ten gem fl^ 
jebem SSerbad^t entgiel^en wnb madden fic^ immer ijerb&^tiger* 
©d^on fel^' x^ mlt Steuben ©eineu gan^en 2tnfti^rag auS^ 

s geful^rt. 

51 IB a* 3c3^ freue mid^ nut uBer bag ©efd^el^ene, unb aud^ 

-uBer bag nic^t leid^t; benn e§ BleiBt jletS nod^ uBrig, waS 

unS ju benfen unb ju fotgen gieBt. SaS ©lud ifi elgenflnnig, 

oft bag ©emeine, baS 9lid^t8tcurbige gu abein unb tcofjlfiht^ 

lo legte 5^iaten mlt einem gemeinen StuSgang gu entel^en. 
SSernjeite, BiS bie Surjien fommen! ©ann gieB ©onieg bie 
Dtbre, bie ©tragen gu Befefeen, unb eile felBfi, (Sgmontg 
©c^reiBer unb bie UeBrigen gefangen gu ne^men, bie SDir Be^^ 
geid^net flnb. 3fi eS getl^an, fo fomm l^ierl^er unb ntelb' eS 

15 meinem ©ol^ne, baf er mit in ben Qiatf) bie 0lad^rid^t Btinge ! 
® i I ij a. 3d^ l^offe, biefen OlBenb i)ot Sir fiel^n gu biirfem 
51 1 B a (gel^t na(i^ feinem ©oi^ne, ber Bi^l^cr in ber ©alerie ge» 
flanben). 

@ilJ?a. 3d^ troue ntir eS nid^t gu fagen; oBer mcine 

20 Jgoffnung fd^wanft. 3d^ fiird^te, eS wirb nid^t werben njie er 
benft. 3d^ fe^e ©eifter ijor ntir, bie jtitt unb flnnenb ouf 
fd^warjen ©d^alen bag ©efd^idf ber ffCirjten unb tjieler Saufenbe 
wdgem Sangfam n?anft baS S^nglein ouf unb aB; tief 
fd^einen bie Slid^ter gu flnnen; gulefet jinft biefe ©d^ale, 

25 jieigt j;ene, angel^aud^t ijom ^igenftnn beS ©d^idEfal3; unb 
entfd^ieben ijt'S^ {m.) 

SltBa mit gerbinanb l^cwortretenb. 

2tlBa* SBie fanbfi Su bie ©tabt? '\ 

5 e r b i n a n b* (53 l^at fid^ %m gegeBen. 3d^^ rltt att 
30 ttjie jum 3^i^^^^^treiB^ ©tra^' auf ©trap' oB. @ure nwl^ 
^ert^eilten SBad^en l^alten bie Surd^t fo angefpannt, baf fjk 
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ftd^ nld^t ju llg))eltt unterflel^t, 2)ic Stabt jlel^t einem ffelbe 
dl^nlid^, wenn bag ©enjitter i?ott tt)citem leud^tet ; man txUidt 
feinen SSogel, tm X^itXf aU bag eilcnb na^ einem ©d^u^prte 

01 IB a. 3fi S)ir nid^tS weiter Begegnet? 5 

Serbinanb. ^gmont fam mit ^Inigen auf ben SWatft 
geritten ; tcir grCi^ten unS ; er l^atte ein tol^eS $ferb, baS id^ 
il^m loBen mu^te. „£a§t unS eiten, ^ferbe jujureiten, wir 
njerben jle Balb Brau(3^en !" rief er mir entgegen. @r werbe 
mi(^ nod^ l^eute wieberfe^n, fagte er, unb fomme auf (Suer lo 
SSerlangen, mit @ud^ ju ratl^fc^Iagem 

91 1 6 a. ©r wirb Sid^ wieberfel^n. 

Serbinanb. Unter aUm Slittern, bie id^ l^ier fenne, 
gefdttt er mir am Befien. @3 fd^eint, wir werben Sreunbe fein. 

OtlBa. Su Bijt nod^ immer gu fd^netl unb njenig 15 
Bel^utfam; immer erfenn' id^ in Sir ben Seic^tftnn Deiner 
abutter, ber mir fie unBebingt in bie 5(rme lieferte. 3" 
mand^er gefdl^rlid^en SSerBinbung lub ^i^ ber Qtnfd^ein 
Jjoreilig ein. 

gerbinanb. ®uer 3Biffe finbet mid^ Bilbfauu ao 

9t IBa. 3d^ ijergeBe Deinem jungen SBIute bie6 leid^tjlnnige 
fBoi)lvooUm, biefe unad^tfame Srol^lid^feit. 0lur J?ergi§ nid^t, 
gu welc^em SBerfe id^ gefanbt Bin, unb weld^en ^l^eil id^ 
Sir baran geBen mdd^te. 

gerbinanb. Srinnert mid^, wnb fd^pnt mid^ nid^t, 25 
njo 3^r e6 notl^ig l^altetl 

51 1 B a (nad) einer $aufe). SKein ®ol§n ! 

fferbinanb. SWein SSater! 

QtlBa, Sie Siirflen fommen Balb, Dranien unb ©gmont 
fommen* (SS iji nid^t a^if trauen, ba^ ic^ 2)ir erfi {e^t 30 
entbedfe, waS gefd^ei^en fptt. ®ie werben nid^t wieber t)on 
l^innen gel^n, 

G 
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?Jerbinanb. SBag pnnfi Su? 

2t I B a. ^S ijl fiefc^IojTcn, fie fejljul^alten.— 2)u etfiauttji ! 
IffiaS S)u gu tl^un l^afi, l^orc ! S)ie Urfac^en fottji 2)u wlffen, 
wenn c8 gcfc^e^en ifi. 3e^t Heitt feine 3cit, jle auSjulegen. 

5 ma Sir aUeitt wfinfc^t' id^ i)a6 ®r5^te, baS ©el^eimpe ju 
Bcfljre^en ; ein jiarfeS SBanb l^alt un8 jufammengefeffelt ; bu 
Biji mlr wert^ unb licB ; auf bid^ mfi^t' id^ 2tae« l^fiufen. 
0lld^t bie ®tvoof)ni)t[i ju gel^orc^cn ottein md^t' i^ 2)lr cln* 
i)ragen ; an^ ben ©inn auSjubrucfen, gu Befel^len, auSjuful^ren, 

lo wunfd^t* i(i) in ®ir fortgu^^pangen ; S)ir ein gro^eS (Srbtl^eil, 
bem ^onige ben Brauc^Batflen Siener ju l^interlajfen ; S)id^ 
mit bem Bejien, waS ic^ ^dbt, auSjupatten, ba^ ©u S)i(^ 
ni^t fc^dmen biirfefl, unter 2)eine ^riibet ju tteten. 

Setbinanb. SBaS werb' ic^ 2)ir nic^t fur biefe SieBe 
15 f^ulbig, bie Su mir attein jut^jenbeji, inbem ein ganger 0le^ 
t)ox Sir gittert 1 

01 IB a. 0lun l^dre, m^ ju tl^un ifi! ©oBalb bie ?Jfirfien 
eingetreten jinb, wirb jeber Swg^ng gum ^alajie Befe^t. Saju 
^at Oomc^ bie Drbre. @ilt?a n?irb eilen, SgmontS ®(3^reiBet 

20 mit ben SSerbac^tigpen gefangen ju nel^men. S)u l^dltfl bie 
SBad^e am 3!^ore unb in ben «§ofen in Drbnung. SBor ollen 
Singen, Befefee biefe Stinmer l^ierneBen mit ben jld^erflen 
Seuten ! 2)onn n?arte auf ber ©alerie, BiS ©iloa wieberfommt; 
unb Bringe mir irgenb ein unBebeutenb SBlatt l^erein, lum 

35 S^i^^tt, ba^ fein Oluftrag auSgerid^tet ifi. SDann BleiB' im 
ggorfaale, BiS Dranien weggel^t j folg' il^m ! 3d^ l^alte (Sgmont 
l^ier, aU oB ic^ i^m nodi waS ju fogen l^dtte. 9lm @nbe ber 
©alerie forbre DranienS S)egen, rufe bie SBad^e an, ^nvoa^u 
fd^nett ben gefdl^rli^fien SKann, unb ic^ faffe Sgmont l^ier* 

30 fferbinanb. 3d^ gel^or(3^e, mein SSater — gum er^ 
aWal mit fd^tuerem «&erjen unb mit ©orge. 
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91 IB a. 3(3^ tjerjei^e Sir's ; eS iji ber erfie grofe 3:ag, 
ben Du erletji. 

@it»a (tritt l^erein). 

©Ill) a. (gin ®ote tjon 9lntnjer)3en. «§ier iflDranienS 
SSrief! ^r fommt ni^t, 5 

01 1 6 a. ©agt* eS bcr Sole? 

©ilija* 0lein, ntir fagt'3 bag «§erj. 

91 IB a. 9lu8 ®ir ftjti^t mcin B5fer ©eniuS. (9la^bemcc 
ben S3ricf gctefen, hjinft er ©ciben, unb fie giel^cn ii(S^ in bie ©alerie 
gunicf. drbteibt atteinaufbemSSorbert^le.) @r fommt nid^t! 10 
S3i8 auf ben lefeten 9tugen6Ud i?er[c^iebt er, flc^ gu erflaren. 
^r n?agt e3, nid^t gu fommen! @o n?ar.benn bieSmal wiber 
SSermutl^en ber ^luge Hug genug, nic^t f lug gu fein ! — (16 
rucf t bie U^r ! 0loc^ einen f (einen SBeg beS QtiQtx^, unb 
ein gropes 3Berf tjl getl^an ober J?erfdumt, unwieberBringlic^ 15 
ijerfdumt ; benn eg ifi weber nad^jul^olen noc^ gu ijerl^eimli^en. 
MxiQ^ l^att' i^ 9ltteg reiflid^ aBgenjogen, unb mir aud^ biefen 
ffatt gebad^t, mir feflgefe^t, waS auc^ in biefem Salle gu t^un 
fet; unb Je^t, ba eS ju tl^un ifl, wel^r* i^ mir faum, ba|i 
ni^t bag Siir unb SBiber mir aufg 0leue burc^ bie ®eele 20 
fd^n?an!t. — 3ft'6 rdtl^lid^, bie 9lnbern gu fangen, wenn e r 
mir entgel^t ? — ©d^ieb' id} eg auf, unb laff' ^gmont mit 
ben ©einigeU; mit fo SSielen entf^Iii^fen, bie nun, i?ietteid^t 
nur l^eute no^, in meinen »§dnben flnb ? ®o gn?ingt ^idj 
bag ©efd^itf benn aud^, Su Unbegwinglid^er ? SBie lang' 25 
gebad^t ! SBie wo^I bereitet ! SBie gro§, wie fci^on ber $Ian ! 
SBie nai)' bie »&offhung il^rem 3i^^e ! Unb nun im 9lugenb(icf 
beg @tttf(i^eibeng Bijt Su jnjifd^en gn^ei Uebet gepetlt ; wie in 
einen 8oogto))f greifjt ©u in bie bunfle S^funft; wag SDu 
fajfeji, iji no(^ jugerotlt, Sir unbenjupt, fei'g 3!reffer obera© 
gel^Ier ! ((5r toirb aufmcrffam, h)ic @incr, bcr ^th)ag l^ort, unb tritt 
iii9 ffenjter.) Sr iji eg 1 — ©gmont ! 3:rug 2)id^ Dein qjfcrb 

G 2 
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fo lei^t l^ercin, unb fc^eute ijor bent SSIutgerud^e tdS^t, unb 
i)or bent ©eijte ntit bent Hanfen ©(^ttjert, ber an ber SPfotte 
JDic^ em^fdngt? — ©telg ail — ®o Biji Du mlt bent einett 
ffu^ int ®raB — unb fo mlt MbenI — 3a, jireid^r e6 tiur, 
5 unb !Io))fe fiir feinen ntut^igen 5)ienjl gum lefetenmale beti 
0la(fen ll^m! — Unb mir HelBt feine SBa^I. 3n ber Set* 
Btenbung, tt?ie l^ier ©gmont nal^t, faun er Dir nuj^t gum 
jweitenmal jld^ liefern 1 — »§5rt ! 

Setbinanb unb ©ittta treten eittg l^etBei 

lo 3l^r tf)\it, wag i^ Befal^I ; i^ dnbre meinen SBiBett ni^t 
3d^ ^alte, tt?ie eg ge^n mU, ©gmont auf, Bi3 5)u mir ijon 
©iba bie 0Zad^rid^t geBrad^t l^afl. ©ann BleiB' in ber fflafft, 
5tud^ 2)ir rauBt bag ©efd^icf bag gro^e SSerbienjl, beg «5nig« 
grij^ten Seinb mlt eigener »&anb gefangen gu l^aBen. (3u @il»a.) 

15 @ile ! (3u gcrbinanb.) ®e:^ \i)m entgegen. (aCba bleibt einige 
Slugenblicfe aUein unb gcl^t f^ttjeigenb auf unb ab.) 



^ 



@ gut out tritt auf. 

Ggmont. 3^ !omme, bie SBefel^te beg Jtonigg ju Jjer* 
nel^men, ju l^oren, treld^en 2)len|l er i?un unferer 3!reue ijerlangt, 
20 bie il^m en?ig erge'Ben bleibt. 

511 6 a. ®r njunfc^t i?or atten ©ingen ®uren 9latl^ gu ^bxm. 

© g m n t. Ue^er trelc^en ©egenflanb ? ^ommt Dranien 

aud^ ? 3(^ ijermutl^ete il^n l^ier* 

91 lb a. mix ii)VLt eg leib, ba^ er ung eten in biefer 

25 ttjic^tigen ©tunbe fe^^It. (Suren 0lat:^, ©ure SD'Jeinung wiinfd^t 

ber ^ijnig, wie biefe ®taaten njieber gu befriebigen* 3a, er 

^offt 3^r trerbet frdftig mitnjirfen, biefe Unru^en gu fiitten unb 

bie Drbnung ber 5^rot?ingen 5?ctlig unD bauerl^aft gu grftnbetu 

® g ni n t, 3^r fonnt beffer njiffen a(g ic^, bap ftij^on Wk$ 

30 genug beru^igt ifl, {a, noc^ mel^r beru^igt war, el^' bie Ct* 
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f^einung bet ncucn ©olbaten wicber mit ??ur^t unb ©orge 
bie ©emiitl^er Berregte. 

?tIBa. 3|)r fd^eint anbcuten ju troHen, bag Olat^tlc^jie 
fei getrcfen, notnn ber ^^nig mi(^ gar nic^t in ben gatl gefe^t 
l^dttc, ^n^ in fragcn, 5 

(5 g m n t. SSer^eil^t I D6 ber ^onig baS 'Seer l^atte f(^icf en 
fotlen, oB nid^t Joielme^r bie ^adft feiner majepatifc^en ®egen* 
tt?art atlein jtdrfer gen?ir!t ^dtU, ifl meine ®a(^e nic^t §u 
Beurtl^eilen. 5)ag «§eer i|l ba, er ni(^t. SBir aBer ntiifiten 
[el^r unbanfBar, fel^r i)ergef[en fein, njenn tt?ir unS ni^t 10 
erinnerten, n?a8 voix ber Stegentin fc^ulbig jlnb, SBefennen 
njir 1 ©ie Brac^te bur(^ xljx fo flugeS aU ta^fereS 93etragen 
bie 5lufrul^rer mit ®ett>alt unb ?tnfel^n, mit UeBerrebung unb 
Sifl gur Stu^e, unb fiil^rte gum (Srpaunen ber SBelt ein re»» 
6eUif^e0 SSoIf in njenigen 3}Jonaten gu feiner $j!ic^t guriicf, 15 

511 B a. 3c^ leugne eS nid^t. 2)er tumult i|l gepittt, unb 
Seber fc^eint in bie ©rengen beS ©e^orfamS gurutfgeBannt. 
2tBer l^dngt e0 nid)t i?on eine§ Seben SBitlfiir ab, fie gu i?er* 
la^tn ? ffler n^itl bag SSoI! tjinbern, loSguBred^en ? SBo ifl 
bie ^a(i}tf (!e aBgul^alten ? SBer Biirgt ung, ba^ jle (!d^ ferner 20 
treu unb untertl^dnig geigen werben? Sl^r guter SBitte ijl 
atteg $fanb, bag wir l^aBen. 

® g m n t. Unb ifl ber gute SBiHe eineS SSoIfg nic^t bag 
flc^erfle, bag ebelfle $fanb? SBei ®ott! SBann barf fl^ ein 
^onig fld^erer l^alten, alg njenn fie %Ut fixx ©inen, (Siner fiir 25 
5ltte flel^n? ©i^erer gegen innere unb du^ere 5einbe? 

51 IB a. SBir njerben ung bod^ ni^t iiBerreben fotten, bap 
eg ie|t l^ier fo fie^t ? 

@ g m n t. 5)er ,ffonig fd^reiBe einen ©eneraU^^arbon aug, 
tt Berul^ige bie ©enmtl^er ; unb Balb njirb man fel^en, njie 30 
Sreue unb 8ieBe mit bem Qntxantn njieber guriitffel^rt, 

21 1 Bo. Unb Seber, ber bie ^Kaiefidt beg ,^^nigg, ber bag 
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'§citigtl^um bcr 9letigiott gefd^dnbet, ginge frci unb lebig fjin 

unb ttjiebcr, leBte ben ?tnbertt gum Bcrciteit SBeifpiel, baf 

ungel^eurc SSerBrec^en firaflo0 jlnbl 
(Sgmont. Unb Ifl ein SSerBrcd^en be3 UnflnnS, bet 
5 2!runfenl^eit ni^t ti)tx ju entfd^utbigen, aU graufam gu it* 

fhrafctt? SBefonberS voo fo jld^re »&offhung, njo ©euji^l^clt 

ifl, ba^ bie UeBet nic^t wieberfcl^ren njerben ? SBarctt ^ottige 

barum nic^t fld^crer ? SBerben flc ni^t i>on 38ett unb ^a^* 

tt?ett gc)>riefen; bie eine 93etelbigung i^xn SBurbe ijergeBen, 
lo IBebauern, ijerad^ten fonnten ? SBerben jle ni(^t eBen beSnjegen 

@ott gleid^ gel^alten, ber ijiel gu gro^ ifl, aU ba|i an if)n 

jebe l^dperung rei(^en foHte? 
51 U a. Unb eBen barum fott ber Jtdnig fur bie ffiurbe 

©otteg unb ber Steligion, wir fottm fur bag ?lnfe^n bed 
15 ^onigS fkeiten. SBaS ber DBere aBguIel^nen m^^ma% ifl 

unfere $flld^t ju rdd^en* Ungefiraft foil, wenn i(f) ratine, 

!ein ©c^ulbiger fld^ freuen. 

e g m n t. ©lauBfl Du, ba^ Du fie Sltte eneld^en n?tefl ? 

»§5rt man nic^t tdglic^, ba^ bie gurc^t fie l^ie*« unb bal^tn, 
ao fie au0 bem Sanbe treiBt ? J)ie Steid^fien werben il^re ©uter, 

fld^, il^re Jtinber unb ff reunbe flii^ten ; ber 5lrme wirb feine 

nvt^Iic^en »§dnbe bem 0lad^Bar juBringen. 
51 1 B a. ®ie njerben, wenn man fie nid^t loerl^lnbem fonn, 

^arum ijertangt ber Jtonig ^at^ unb Zi)at ijon jiebem Surfien, 
25 ^rnfl ijon jiebem ©tattl^alter ; nic!^t nur @rgdl§Iung wie ed 

ifl, n?aS njerben !onnte, njenn man 5ttle^ gel^en lie^e woie'S gel^t. 

(Sinem gropen UeBel gufel^en, fl^ mit «§offhung f^mei^elrt; 

ber Qdt ijertrauen, etn?a einmal brein fd^Iagen, wie im ffa^* 

nad^tSf^iel, bap eS flatf^t unb man bod^ etnjaS ju t^nn 
30 fc^eint, tt?enn man nid^tg t^un m5^te — ^eipt bad niti^t, ^ 

Jjerbd^tlg madden, aU fel^e man bem ?lufrul^r mlt SJetgn&gm 

JU, ben man ni^t erregen, voo^ oBer l^egen moc^te? 
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Sgmont {im SBegtiff aufgufa^rcn, nttnmt fl(i^ gufatntncn, unb 
^xidjt nad^ ciner !(cincn $aufe Qcfc^t). 0lic^t jiebc 2lBfid^t ifl 
ofenBar, unb mand^eS S^anneS 5lBfld^t ifl gu mifbeuten. 
SWu^ man bo^ aud^ ijon attett ©eiten l^oren, e0 fel beg ^onigS 
SlBfld^t tt?enigcr, bie ^roijingen m^ cinformigeti unb flarcn 5 
(Sefe^en gu tegieren, bie SWaiefldt ber Oletigion gu flc^ern unb 
einen atlgemeinen Srieben feinem 93oI!e gu geBen, aU 'oklmiijx 
fie unBebingt gu unterjioc^en, fie ifirer atten Qtt^tt gu ^erauBen, 
flc^ aJJeifler i)on il^ren SBefl^t^^umern gu madden, bie f^onen 
Sit^U M 9lbel3 eingufd^ranfen, um berentnjitlen ber ®bte 10 
atlein iT^m bienen, \f)m 8ei6 unb SeSen njibmen mag. 5)ie 
Oleligion, fagt man, fei nur ein ^jrad^tiger Xt)p)p\Ci^, l^inter 
bem man iei)en gefdT^rtid^en ?tnf(^tag nur beflo leid^ter au^^ 
ben!t. Sag SSoIf liegt duf ben Jtnieen, Betet bie l^eiligen 
gen3irften 2^\Ci)m an, unb l^inten laufd^t ber SSogelfteUer, 15 
ber fie Beriiden tt?itt. 

?lUa. 2)ag mu5 ic^ ijon Dir ]^5ren? 

@gmont. 0lic^t meinc ©eflnnungen! 0lur tt?ag 6atb 
l^ier, 6alb ba, tjon ©ro^en unb 'oon Jtleinen, Jtlugen unb 
^oxtn gef^roc^en, taut ijerBreitet tt?irb. 2)ie 0lieberIanber 20 
furt^ten ein bo)))3elteg 3od^, unb tt?er Biirgt iT^nen fur il^re 
Sreil^eit? 

21 IB a. J?reil^eit? Sin fd^oneS Sort, tt?er'g red^t ijer^* 
fldnbe. Sag woUen fie fur ??rei^eit ? SBag ifl beg ffreieflen 
greil^eit ? — Sled^t gu tl^un ! — Unb baran tt?irb fie ber Jtonig 25 
ni(^t l^inbern. 0lein, nein ! ®ie glauBen fld^ nid^t frei, tt?enn 
fie fld^ ni(^t felBfl unb 2lnbern fc^aben fonnen. SBdre eg nid^t 
Beffer, aBgubanfen, atg ein fot^eg SSoIf gu regieren? SBenn ^ 
augwdrtigc ffeinbe brdngen, an bie fein SBurger benft, ber mit 
bem 9idd^flen nur Befd^dftigt ifl, unb ber Jtonig ijerlangtso 
Seiflanb, bann wcrben fie unelng unter fld^, unb ijerfd^ttjoren 
^ flleid^fam mit il^ren Seinben. SBeit Beffer ifl'g, fie tin* 
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gucngcn, baf man fie trie Jtlitbcr l^altcn, wie Jtinber ju il^rem 
aSepen lelten faun. ®la\xU nur, ein SSolf ttjirb nid^t alt, 
nid^t ftug; cin 93ot! WeiBt immer finbifc^. 

©gmont. 9Bie feltcn fommt ein ^dnig gu 98erflanb! 

5 Unb foUen fl(^ SSiele nid^t lieBer SSielen tjertrauen aH (Sinem ? 

Unb nic^t einmal bem (Sinen, fonbern ben SBenigen M ^inen, 

bem SSolfe, bag an ben SBIiden feineS »&errn altert. 3)a8 l^at 

ttjo^l attein ba0 9fle(^t, Hug gn tt?erben. 

?lUa» SSieUeic^t ekn barum, tt?eil e3 |ld^ ni^t felBfi 
lo u^erlaffen i|i. 

© g m n t. Unb barum 0liemanb gem flc^ felfcfl uBerlaffen 
mod^te, SD'^an tT^ue, voa§ man tt?itl ; id^ l^aBe auf Seine ffrage 
geanttt?ortet, unb nrieberl^ole : ®8 gel^t ni^t ! ®g !ann nid^t 
gel^en ! 3d^ fenne meine Sanbgleute, & jlnb Scanner, wertl^ 
15 ©otteS SBoben gu Betreten; ein Seber tunb fur fld^, ein ffeiner 
^bnxQ, ft% tii^rig, fdl^ig, treu, an alten ©itten l^angenb. 
©d^ttjer ifi'S, .i^r Sutrauen gu tierbienen; leid^t, gu erl^alten. 
©tatr unb fefl ! 3u briicf en flnb fte ; nic^t gu unterbrutf en, 

?t I B a (bet fid^ inbeg einigemat umgefel^en l^at). ©oHtefl S)u 
20 bag 5HleS in beg »^onigg ©egenwart wieberl^olen ? 

(Sgmont, 2)ej!o fd^Iimmer, wenn mid^ feine ®egenn?art 
aBfc^retfte ! 2)ej!o Beffer fiir i^n, fiir fein SSoI!, wenn er 
mir ^\it1) mac^te, ii?enn er mir 3"trauen einp[5pte, nod^ weit 
mel^r gu fagen,- 
25 311 6a, SBaS nfi^Iid^ i% !ann i(^ 1^5ren n^ie er, 

©gmont, 3d^ njiirbe il^m fagen: JSeid^t fann ber «girt 
eine gauge «§erbe ©(^afe tior fld^ l^intreiBen, ber ©tier giel^t 
feinen ?Jflug ol^ne SBiberflan^; aBer bem ebeln $ferbe, bad 
©u reiten wiUp, mu^t J)u feine ®eban!en aBlernen, I)u mu$t 
30 nid^tg Unflugeg, ni(^tg unflug s?on i^m berlangcn. S^arum 
wiinfd^t ber SBiirger feine alte SSerfaffung gu Bel^alten, l»oii 
feinen Sanbgleuten regiert gu fein, tt?eil er weip, wie er tfm 
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ful^rt tt}irb, votil tx ijon il^ncn Uneigcnnu|, 5^)eilne'^mitng 
an fcinem ©d^itffal ^^ofen !ann. 

91 IB a. Unbfome ber aicgeni nid^t 3JJac^t l^atcn, bieftS 
alte '§er!ommen gu i?eranbcrn? Unb foUte nid^t cBen bie0 
fein fd^onfleS SSorred^t fctti ? SBag ip IBIeiBenb auf biefer 5 
SBelt? Unb fotltc eine @taat8einric!^tung BleiBen !5nnen? 
Wtu^ ni^t in einer B^itfotge JebeS SSerl^dltni^ |ld^ ijerdnbern, 
unb cBcn barum eine alte SSerfaffung bie Urfad^e s?on taufenb 
UeBeIn n^erben, njeil fie. ben gegentrdrtigen Sufianb beg SSoIfeS 
nic^t umfa^t? 5d^ furcate, biefe atten 9led^te jlnb barum fo 10 
angenel^m, tt?eil fie ©d^lu^jftrinfel tilben, in n:eld^en ber 
,^Iuge; ber fKdc^tige, gum ©(^aben be0 SSoIfg, gum S^aben 
be6 ©angen, jld^ i?erBergen ober bur^fd^Ieic^en fann. 

©gmont. Unb biefe njitlfurlic^en SSerdnberungen, biefe 
unBef^rdnften (Jingrife ber l^od^fien ®en?alt, flnb |le nic^t 15 
SSorBoten, ba^ ©iner tl^un tt?itl, n?ag ^aufenbe nic^t tl^un 
fotlen ? ®r mU fld^ atlein frei madden, urn jeben feiner 
aBiinf(^e IBefriebigeU; jeben feiner ®eban!en auSful^ren gu 
fonnen. Unb wenn njir un8 i^m, einem guten njeifen ^onige, 
gang ijertrauten, fagt er unS fur feine 0lac^!ommen gut, ba^ 20 
feiner o^ne SiM^^i, ol^ne ©^onung regieren werbe ? 2Ber 
rettet unS alSbann i?on ijotliger SBiUfiir, n?enn er ung 
feine 2)iener, feine 0ldc^flen fenbet, bie ol^ne ^enntni^ beg 
ganbeg unb feiner SBeburfhiffe nad^ SBelieBen fd^alten unb 
ttjatten, !einen SBiberflanb finben, unb fl^ i?on ieber SSerant* 25 
trortung frei iriffen? /-^\ 

2(lBa (ber fid^ inbep toieber nmgefel^en l^at). ®0 ijt ni(]^t0 
natiirlicS^er, aU ba^ ein »^onig burd^ fld^ gu l^errf^en ge* 
benft; unb benen feine SBefel^le am lieBften auftrdgt, bie il^n 
am Befien sjerfid^en, ijerjtel^en woUen, bie feinen SSiUen un* 30 
Jebingt auSricS^ten. ^" 

Cgmon.t* Unb eBen fo natiirfid^ ifi'g, ba^ ber SBixrger 
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t)on bent rcglert fein voiU, bcr mit ll^m gefioren unb etjogen 
i% ber glcic^cn SBegrif mlt i^m i?on 9le^t unb Unred^t 
gefagt l^at, ben er aU feinen aSruber anfe^en fann. 

51 IB a. Unb bo^ ^at ber 5lbet mit biefen feinen SSrubem 
5 fe^r ungfel^ getl^eilt. 

^gmont. Sag ifl s?or Sal^rl^unberten gefd^e^en, unb 
wirb je^t ol^ne 0leib gebutbet. aBurben aUx neue aJJenfd^en 
o^ne 0lotl^ gefenbet, bie fl^ gum jnjeitenmale auf Unfojien 
ber Station Bereid^ern njoOten, fd^e man fl^ einer jhengen, 
10 ful^nen, untebingten »§aBfud^t auSgefe^t, bag ttjiirbe eine 
®d|)rung madden, bie fld^ ni(^t leid^t in fl^ fettfl aujlofle. 

51 U a, Du fagfl mir, waS id^ ni^t :^5ren fotlte; an(if 
[^ Bin fremb. 

@gmont. Da|i i^ Sir'3 (age, geigt Dir, ba^ ^ Dit^ 
15 nic^t meine. 

51 IB a. Unb an(ii fo wunfc^t' id^ e3 nid^t ijon Dir ju 
l^oren. ©er Jt5nig fanbte mid^ mit «§offnung, ba|i idi) fjitx 
ben SBeiflanb beg 5tbel3 finben wurbe. Ser Jtonig njill feinen 
ffiiHen. Der ^5nig l^at nad^ tiefer UeBertegung gefel^en, nja8 
20 bem 33otfe frommt ; eS fann nid^t BleiBen unb ge^en njie 
Bigl^er. 2)e3 ^5nigS 5lBf!d^t ifl, jle felBfl gu i^rem eignen 
SBejten eingufd^rdnfen, i:^r eigeneg «§eil, njenn^S fein mufi, il^nen 
aufjubringen, bie fd^dblid^en SBiirger aufjuo))fern, bamlt bie 
UeBrigen Sflul^e finben, beg ®lvid^ einer njeifen Sflegierung 
25 genie^en f5nnen. Sieg ift fein ©ntfd^Iu^ ; biefen bem Slbel 
funb in madden, l^aBe id^ SBefe^I ; unb Slatl^ Jjerlang' id^ in 
feinem 0lamen, nj i e eg ju tl^un fei, nid^t wag; benn bad 
]^at (5r Befd^loffen. 

® g m n t. li!eiber red^tfertigen ©eine SBorte bie S^urd^t be§ 

30 S3olfg, bie atlgemeine ??urd^t ! ®o l^at er benn Befc^Ioffen, 

n?ag fein ffurji Befd^tie^en fottte. Die Jtraft feineg aSoltt^ 

i^r ©emiitl^, ben SBegriff, ben fie ijon flc^ felBfi. l^aBen, toiS 
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er fd^ttjfi^en, nieberbrfiden, jerfloren, urn fie Bequem regicren 
gu !onnen. ^ voiU ben inncrn Jtcrti il^rer ^igcnl^eit ijet:* 
berBen ; gctci^ in ber SlBflc^t, fie gliicf lic^^er gu madden. (Sr 
tt?ltt fie ijernid^ten, bamlt fie etnjaS njerben, ein anber (Stnja^. 
D tcenn feme 2lBfld^t gut ifi, fo trirb fie nriggeteitet ! 0lic^t 5 
bem Jt 5 n i g e njiberfe^t man fld^ -, man fietlt fld^ nur b e m 
Jt5nige entgegen, ber einen falf^en SBeg ju wanbeln bie erfien 
ungtudli^en ©^ritte mad^t 

?tIBa. 5Bie Su geflnnt Wfl, fd^eint e6 eln ijergeBlic^er 
SSerfud^, unS s?ereinigen ju wotlen. ©u benffl gerlng i)om 10 
Jtonige unb ijerdd^tlic^ i)on feinen Statl^eU; n?enn J)u jtueifetfi, 
bag 2ltleg fel nl(^t fd^on gebad^t, ge)3ruft, geti?ogen worben. 
3d§ f)aU feinen ?tuftrag, jebe^ 5ur unb SBiber nod^ 
einmat burc^^ugel^en. ©el^orfam forbre id^ t^on bem 33oIfe — 
unb i)on ^ud^, i^r (Srfien, ©belften, Stat)^ unb Xf)atf aU 15 
SBurgen blefer unBebingten ^^flid^t. 

©gmont. Sorbre unfre «§au)3ter, fo ifi eS auf (Sinmal 
getl^an. DB fld^ ber 0la(fen biefem Sod^e Biegen, 06 er fld^ 
t)or bem SBeile budfen fott, fann ciner ebten ©eele gteid^ fein. 
Umfonfl l^aB' id^ fo tjiel gef))rod^en ; bie Suft ^aW iCl} 20 
erfd^iittert, njeiter nid^tS gen?onnen» 

gerbinanb fommt. 

gcrbinanb. SSergei^t, ba^ id^ (Suer ®ef)3rdd§ unter^* 
Bred^e^ «§ier ifl ein SBrief, bef[en UeBerBringer bie 5lnttt?ort 
bringenb mad^t. 25 

5llBa» ©rIauBt mir, baf id^ fel^e, tt?aS er entl^dlt. 
(Xritt an bie <geite.) 

g e r b i n a n b (gu @gtnont). ©8 ifl ein fd^5ne3 ^Pferb, baS 
dure Seute geBrad^t l^aBen, ®ud^ aBgu^olen. 

(g g m n t. (50 ift nid^t bag fd^Iimmfle. 3d^ ^aB' eS fd^on 30 
eine 3BeiIe ; id^ benf * e3 weggugeBen* SBenn eg dud^ gefdKt, 
fo werben njir ijietteid^t beg «§anbelg einig* 
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Serblnanb. ®nt, mx tcoUen fel^n. 
21 1 B a (ttJinft feincm ©o^nc, ber fid^ in ben ®tunb gurutf giel^t). 
^gmont, Mt trol^I! (Snttapt mid^! ©enn id^ wii^te, 
Bei ®ott, ni^i mtf)x pi fagen. 
5 21 IB a. ©lucflid^ f)at Did^ bcr SufatT Jjer^inbert, Dcinen 
©inn noci^ treitcr gu ijerrat^en. Unijorfld^tlg entwitfcljl Du 
bie ffaltcn ©eineg '§erjen8; unb ftagfl ©id^ feI6|i weit jlrengcr 
an, aU ein SBiberfaci^er gel^dffig tl^un UnnU, 

©gmont. 2)ic[er SSormurf rul^rt mid^ nic^t; id^ fennc 
lomid^ felBfl genug, unb tt?d^, tt?ic id^ bcm ,ffdmg angel^ore; 
weit mel^r alg QSiele, bie in feinem Sienfl fld^ felBer bienen. 
Ungern fd^eib' i^ au0 biefem ©treite, o^m il^n Bcigelegt ju 
fe^en, unb n^iinfc^e nur, baf un§ ber ©ienfl beS «§errn, baS 
9Bo^I beg SanbeS Balb i?ereinigcn nioge. @g njirft s?ietleid^t 
15 ein n:ieberl^olte0 @ef)3rdd^, bie ©egennjart ber iiBrigcn Surjlen, 
bie l^eute fel^Ien, in einem gliitflic^ern 2lugenBIi(f, tt?a0 l^eut 
unmoglid^ fc^eint. 2^it biefer '§opung entfern' i^ mid^. 

21 IB a (ber guglei^ feinem ©ol^n gerbinanb ein 3ei(3^en Qiebt). 
'Salt, ©gmont ! — 2)einen 2)egen ! — (!Die SKittcIti^ur offnet ^^, 
20 man fie^t bie ©alerie mit 9Bad^e Befe^t, bie unBelDegtid^ bleibt.) 
©gmont (bcr ftaunenb eine SGBeile gcf^tt>iegen). 2)ieg n?ar 
bie 2(Bfid^t ? 5)aju l^aft 2)u niid^ Serufen ? (9lad^ bcm JDegen 
greifenb, aU ttjcnn er ji^ ©ertl^cibigcn toolitt.) SBin id^ benn 
tt?e^rIo§ ? 
25 21 IB a. Set .fonig Befiep'g, ©u Bifi mein ©efangener. 
(Sugtei^ tretcn »on Beibcn ©eitcn ®ctt>affncte l^erein.) 

(Sgmont (nad^ eincr ^StiKc.) 2)er Jtonig? — Dranien! 
Dranien I (9la(3^ einer $aufc, feinen 2)egen l^ingeBenb.) ®o 
nimm il^n ! @r \)at njeit ofter beS ^onigS ©ad^e ijertl^eibigt, 
30 al0 biefe SBrufl Befd^u^t. ((5r gci^t bur^ bie sWittelti^ur oB ; 
bie ®ch)aifneten, bie im Simmer iinb, fotgen il^m, inglei^en SUBa'« 
©oT^n. Sltba BleiBt jle^cn. S)er SBorl^ang falit.) 



ARGUMENT. 
ACT V. 

Tnis. fifth act begins with a scene at dusk in the streets 
of Brussels, Glarchen implores Brackenburg to help her to 
liberate Egmont, and when several citizens arrive she chal- 
lenges them with words full of enthusiasm and fervour to con- 
trive measures for Egmont's deliverance. The citizens listen 
to her address with pity and amazement, and asking Bracken- 
burg to take her home they retire. On the approach of 
Alva's guard Glarchen is at last prevailed upon by Bracken- 
burg to leave the spot and to * go home/ which expression she 
repeats with a sinister significance. 

The next scene shows us Egmont in his prison. A lamp 
is burning, and a couch stands in the background. The 
wearied prisoner, deprived of sleep and harassed by cares, 
expresses his feelings of horror at his approaching death in 
a soliloquy. He faintly indulges in the hope that Orange 
will venture some bold enterprise for him, that the people 
will gather in myriads, and that he will *hail in joyfulness 
the freedom of the dawn of day.* If only Glarchen were a 
man, he thinks, she would be able to restore to him his 
liberty. 

The scene now changes to Glarchen's residence. She 
enters, carrying a lamp and a glass of water. She places the 
light in the window as a sign for Brackenburg that she is 
still awake. He promised to bring her tidings of Egmont. 
Yet she knows that his doom is sealed. There is no one 
who would come forward for his safety, and she herself 
is weak and powerless. At last she hears a timid step; it 
is Brackenburg, who enters pale and frightened. He brings 
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her the sad tidings, which dispel every hope, that Egmont 
is condemned to death. He saw with his own eyes all the 
sinister preparations for the execution. His recital of the 
horrible sight produces an overwhelming effect on Clarchen, 
who is about to rush forth into the darkness of night. 
Brackenburg keeps her back, and she produces a phial of 
poison which she once * stole in play' from Brackenburg. 
She could, herself, not survive the impending calamity, but 
conjures Brackenburg to live on as a comfort and support 
to her mother. Brackenburg implores her *to pause on the 
brink of the precipice,' but she exclaims that she has ' con- 
quered,' and that he should not call her back to the struggle. 

Clarchen goes to the window, as if to look out, and 
secretly drinks of the poison. The rest she places on the 
table, and beseeching Brackenburg to save himself, lest he 
should appear her murderer, she retires. Brackenburg leaves 
in irresolution and despair, and Clarchen's death is indicated 
by music and by the flame of the lamp which flickers up 
several times and then suddenly expires. 

The scene, which now changes to Egmont's prison, shows 
him asleep on a couch. A rustling of keys is heard, and 
servants enter with torches. Ferdinand and Silva follow. 
The latter reads to Egmont his death-warrant, and tells 
him that a short time will be given to him to prepare himself 
and to set his house in order. 

Silva retires with the attendants, but Ferdinand remains. 
Egmont, who mistakes his motive in remaining behind, gives 
vent to his indignation, and addresses to him harsh words of 
reproof. Ferdinand, however, reveals to the doomed man 
his innermost feelings of admiration for his noble character 
and of heartfelt pity for his hard fate. Egmont beseeches 
him to find out means of rescuing him, but Ferdinand de- 
clares, in utter despair, that every attempt would be useless. 
Alva's son is so overcome with grief that he cannot leave 
the fatal spot, and Egmont must urge on him to withdraw. 
At last he leaves hastily, overwhelmed with sorrow. 
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Egmont remains alone. He is wearied, and nature ' as- 
serts her right * ; he falls asleep, and a bright vision appears 
to him in his dream. Freedom, wearing the features of 
Glarchen, appears to him in a celestial garb, and with en- 
couraging gestures holds out to him a laurel crown. Whilst 
she holds the wreath over his head, martial music is heard in 
the distance, and at the same moment the apparition vanishes. 
Egmont awakes, comforted by the vision which inspires 
him with the hope, that his blood will not be shed in vain. 
When the drums approach he feels as if he were going 
forth to die a glorious death. Spanish soldiers occupy the 
background, and Egmont passes through them, with a firm 
and manly bearing, to meet his fate. 



guttfter 5lufjug. 



©trage, 

©dmmerung, 

StlSit^tn. S3racfenBurg. Surger. 

5 SBratfenturg. Sie^c^en, um ® otteS ttjiOen, wad nimmji 

^lard^en. Jtomm mit, SBratf cnBurg ! Du muft bic 
S^enfc^en nid^t !ennen ; trir Bcfreicn i^n gewi^. 5)entt ttja6 
gteic^t i^rer ^kU gu i^m ? Seber fii^tt, Id^ fd^w5r' e«, in flti^ 

lobie Brennenbe SBegier, i^n ju retten, bie (SefaT^r ijott eincm 
fopBaren JSeBen aBgurrcnben, unb bent Sreicjien bie ffrell^eit 
ttjieber^ugeBen. ^ouim! eg fel^tt nur ait ber ©timnte, bie 
fie gufammenruft* 3n i^rer ©eele leBt no^ ganj frifd^, ttja6 
|le il^nt f^utbig flnbl Unb ba^ fein md^tigei: 2lntt attein 

15 ijon il^nen bag QSerberBen ab^ait, wiffen fie. Um fcineU unb 
i^retnjiHen muffen jle 5ttteg wagen. Unb tt?ag ttjagen wir? 
Sum l^oc^jlen unfer SeBen, bag ju erl^alteu nic^^t ber 9Ml^e 
njertl^ ifl, roenn er umfommt. 

SBracfenSnrg, Unglucf lid^e ! Du flel^fi nid^t bie ©etuolt, 

20 bie ung mit e^ernen SBanben gefeffelt ^at 

Stlax^tn, ©ie fd^eint mir nic^t uniiterttjinbrid^* Sof 
ung ni(^t lang' ijergeWid^e SBorte wed^feln! «§ier fommett 
i)on ben atten, reblid^en, njatfern S^dnnern ! »&ort, Sreunbe ! 
0lac3^Barn, '^bxt ! — ©agt, wie ifi eg mit C^gmont ? 
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Siwmermeifler* SBag tciU baS Jtinb? »a^ fte 

^Idrd^en, Xretct n%r, ba^ trir fad^te reben, Big mx ,^ . 
einig jlub unb jidrfer. SQix biirfen ni^t einen ^lugcnHidf ts*-^^ 
ijerfdumeit ! 3)ie fred^c ^^rannei, bie eg voaQt, ii)n ju fcjfetn, 5 
gutft fd^on ben 2)ot^, il^n gu crmorben. D greunbc, mit 
iebem ©d^ritt ber ©dmmetung werb' i(^ dngpHc^er. 3c^ 
furd^te biefe 0lad^t. Jtommt I 5Bir vroden wng tl^eilen ; mit 
[d^nedem Sauf ijon Duartier ju Cuartier rufen voir bie SBiirger 
l^erauS* ©in Seber greife gu feinen alten SBafen ! 5luf bem 10 
aD?ar!te treffen njir unS wieber, unb unfer Strom rei^t einen 
Seben mit jlc^ fort. Die JJeinbe fe^en fld^ umringt unb iiBer* 
[d^njemmt, unb |lnb erbriidft. 2Bag !ann ung eine «§anbi?ott 
^ned^te njiberfiel^en ? Unb (5r in unfrer SKitte fel^rt gurixdf, 
fleT^t fld^ Befreit, unb fann unS einmal banfen, ung, bie wir 15 
il^m fo tief tierfd^ulbet njorben, (5r jlel^t s?ietteid^t — gevrip, 
cr |lel^t bag SKorgenroti^ am freien »§immel wieber. 

Simmermeijier* SBie ijl Sir, SUJdbd^en? 

Jtldrd^en* Jtonnt il^r mid^ mi^ijerjiel^n ? SSom ©rafen 
f^red^' id^! 3d^ f^red^e ijon ©gmont. 20 

Setter. 9iennt ben 0lamen nid^tl gr ifi t5btlid^. 

^Idrd^en. 2) en S^Zamen nid^t! SBie? Sflid^t biefen 
0lamen? 3Ber nennt il^n nid^t 6ei jcber ©etegen^^eit ? 2Bo 
ftel^t er nid^t gefd^rieSen? 3n biefen ©ternen l^aF iCi) oft 
mit aUtn feinen Settern l^n gelefen. 0lid^t nennen ? SBaS 25 
fott bag? ijreunbe? ®\xU, tl^eure 0lad^Barn, 3^r trdumt; 
Beflnnt ©ud^ ! ©el^t mid^ nid^t fo parr unb dngplid^ an ! 
SBIidft nid^t fd^iid^tern ^ie unb 6ei ©eite. 3d^ ruf (Sud^ la 
ttur JU, wag Seber wunfd^t. 3p meine ©timme nid^t ©ureg 
«&ergeng eigene ©timme ? SBer wurfe fld^ in biefer Bangcn 30 
Sia^t, tf)* er fein unrul^ijotteg SBette Befieigt, nid^t auf bie 

H 
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Jtniee, x^n mit ernjilid^ein @cBet ijom '&immel gu errlngen ? 
gragt ®u(^ einanber I ??rage Seber ftd^ felBjl ! Unb n>er frri^t 
' mix nid^t nad^: „@gmont8 Sreil^cit ober bett 5J!ob!** 

Setter, ©ott Bewa^r' unS! 5)a gle6t'8 eln Ungliitf. 

5 iRldrd^en. SBIeiBt, BleiBt, unb brudt dndi ni^t ^ox 
[einem Seamen tceg, bem iT^r @u^ fonfi fo frol^ entgegen 
brangtet ! — SBenn ber Sinf if)n anf unbigte, njenn eg l^ief : 
„®gmont f ommt I ©r fommt s?ott @ent!" ba l^ielten bie 
SBen?o]^ner ber ©tra^en fl(^ gludli^, bur^ bie er reiten mu$te« 

10 Unb wenn 3^r felne 5^ferbe fci^atten l^drtet, njarf Seber feine 
?lrBeit i)in, unb uBer bie Beftimmerten ©efld^ter, bie 3^ 
burc!^0 Senfler fledtet, ful^r wie ein ©onnenjlral^I ijon feinem 
Stngejld^te ein SBlid ber Sreube unb «§offnung. 5)a ^oU i^x 
®ure Jtinber auf ber ^\xx\(!f)votU^ in bie ^b^t unb beutetet 

isi^nen: „<Bk% bag ip ^gntont, ber ®r6§te ba! ®r ijl^^l 
@r ifl'S, i?on bem S^r Beffere Seiten, aU @ure armen Sater 
Mten, einjl gu ernjarten i)aW^ Sa^t ©ure iRinber nitij^t 
bereinji ©uc^ fragen : „?Bo ifl er l^in ? SBo flnb bie Seiten 
l^in, bie S^r i)erf)3rad^t?" — Unb fo u?e(^fetn u?ir SBorte, 

20 flnb mii^ig, ijerrat^en il^n I 

©oeji. ©d^amt ^ud^, SBratf enBurg I ia^t fie nid^t ge« 
wal^ren ! ©teuert bem Unveil ! 

SBratfenturg. JSiekS StUxC^m, tt?ir n^oBen gelj^en! 
SBag tt?irb bie SKutter fagen ? SSietteid^t — 

25 Jt I d r ^ e n. S^einfl Du, i^ fei ein ^inb, ober njal^njlnnlg ? 
38ag !ann sjiedeid^t ? — SSon biefer f^recfU^en ©erol^^it 
Bringfl 2)u mi(^ mit feiner «§offnung tt?eg. — Sl^r foHt mi(^ 
l^oren, unb S^r trerbet ; benn id^ fe^'S, S^r feib Bejiiirgt unb 
fount @uc^ felBfl in ©urem SBufen nic^t wieberfinben. Sogt 

30 burd^ bie gegenwdrtige ©efaT^r nur ^inen SBlitf in bad Ste* 
gangne bringen, bad f urj S^ergangne I SBenbet Sure OAoidni 
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na^ ber Su^w^^ft- ^onnt 3l^r benn leBen? ®erbet 3^r, mnn 
er ju Orunbe ge^t? SWit feinem 9ltl^em flie^t ber legte 
^aud^ bcr Srei^eit SBaS njar er @ud^ ? J?ut njen uBergaB 
er fld^ ber bringenbfiett ©efal^r? Seine 2Bunben floffen unb 
]()eilten nur fur ^ud&. 2)ie gro^e ©eele, bie @ud^ alle trug, 5 
Befc^rcinft ein ,Rerfer, unb ©ti^auer tuctifd^en SKorbeS [d^njeBen 
um fie l^er, dx benft ijietteid^t an ^ud^, er l^offt auf (Ju^/ 
er, ber nur gu geBen, nur ju erfullcn gewol^nt n?ar, 

Sittimermeijler. @e\?atter, !ommt! 

,RIard^en. Unb i^ l&aBe ni^t 9lrme, ni^t Sl^arf, njle 10 
3^r ; bod^ ^aV i^, m^ ^u^ 3iaen e6en fe^It, SWutl^ unb 
SSerad^tung ber ©efal^r. ^onat* (5u^ mein Sltl^em bod^ 
entjunben! ,Ronnt' id^ an meinen SBufen brudfenb @ud^ 
erwdrmen unb BeleBen ! ^ommt ! 3n @urer WitU mU id^ 
ge^en ! — ffiBie eine Saline m^xlo^ ein ebteS «§eer i?on ,^rie* 15 
gern njel^enb anfxil^rt, fo fotl ntein @eijl uni @ure »§du:|3ter 
flammen, unb l^ieBe unb Wlutf) bag fd^njanfenbe, gerpreute 
SSol! gu einem furd^tertid^en «§eer sjereinigen* 

Setter, ©d^aff' fie M ©eite; fie bauert mid^. 

(SSuvger aB.) ao 

S5ra(fenturg. ^lard^cn, flel^ jl ® u nid^t, njo wir jinb ? 

,R I a r d^ e n, 8B0 ? Unter bent »§immel, ber fo oft fld^ l^err* 
lid^er gu njolben fd^ien, wenn ber @ble unter il^m l^erging, 
2tu3 biefen Senflern l^aBen fie l^erauSgefe^n, ijier, funf Jlopfe 
iiter einanber ; an biefen 3!^iiren l^aBen f!e gefd^arrt unb genid^t, 25 
wenn er auf bie SWemmen l^eraBfal^. O id^ l^atte jle fo lieB, 
ttjie fie ll^n el^rten! SBdre er ^ijrann gewefen, mod^ten f!e 
immer Juor feinem ffatte feitwdrtS gel^n, 2t6er fie liebten 
i^n ! — D ll^r 'gdnbe, bie i^r an bie Sl^ti^en griff' t, gum 
©d^njert fdnnt il^r nid^t greifen — SBractenBurg, unb njir? — 30 
@<]&elten wir fie? — iDiefe Qlrme, bie i^xi fo oft fefl l^ielten^ 

H 2 
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wag tl^un f!e fur l^n ? — 8i|l ^ai in ber SBelt fo Jjiel enel^t 
— 2)u fennfi SBcge unb ©tcge, fennfl baS altc ®(^lof» (50 
iji ttid^ts unmoglic!^; gieS mir cinen 2lnfd^tag. 
SSradfenBurg. 2Benn n?ir nac!^ «§aufe glngenl 

5 Stlax^tn. ®ut. 

SBradfenBurg. ©ort an ber ^d^c fel^' i^ 2ll6a8 ffiBad^c ; 
la^ bo^ bie ©timme ber SSernunft S)lr gu «§erjen bringen. 
^dltp 2)u nii^ fur feig? ©lauBjl ©u nid^t, baf ic^ urn 
©einetirittcn ficrBen fonnte? «&ier ftnb njir SBeibe tott, it^ 

lo fo gut trie S)u. ©iel^p S)u nid^t baS Unmoglid^e ? SBenn 
2)u 2)ic!^ fa^tep! 2)u Bifl auger ©ir. 

^ I a r ti^ e tt • 2luger mir ! 2l6fd^eutid^ ! SBracf etiturg, Sl^r 
feib au§er ($uc!^. 2)a 3^r laut ben »§elben luerel^rtet, if)n 
Sreunb unb @d^u^ unb »§offnung nanntet, il^m 93ii?at rieft, 

15 njenn er fam, ba fianb i^ in meinem SBinfel, fd&oB baS fjenfler 
l^alB auf, Jjerbarg mid^ laufd^enb, unb baS «§erj fd^Iug mir 
l^o^er alS ©ud^ atten. 3e^t fd^Iagt mir'g njieber ^b^n aU 
^u(^ 2iaen I 3^r i?erBergt ^ud^, ba eg snot^ ifl, ijerleugnet 
il^n, unb fii^U ni*t, bag 3^r untergel^t, njenn er J^erbirtt. 

30 S3rac£en6urg. ,^omm na^ «&aufe! 
^lard^en. ^a^ »§aufe? 

aSradfenBurg. SBeflnne bi^ nur! ®iel^ Dld^ um! 
S)ieS flub bie ©tragen, bie ®u nur fonntagli^ tetratfl, burc^ 
bie 2)u ftttfam nad^ ber ,^ird^e gingfl, njo ®u fiBertrieben 

25 el^rBar ^iirntefl, tvenn i^ mit eineni freunblid^en, grugenben 

aSort niic^ ju Sir gefettte. 5)u fiei^fl unb rebe^ ig)anbeljl »or 

ben 5lugen ber offenen SBett; fceflnne bi^, Sie6e, n?ogu 

^ilft eS un§? 

^ I d r d^ e n . ^lad^ «&aufe ! 3a, i^ Beflnnc mid^. Aomm, 

30 93ra(f enturg, nad^ ^aufe ! 2Bei§t 2)u, njo meine <6eimat$ 
ifi? (M.) 
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Oefdngni^ 
burd^ cine Sampe tx^iUt, cin OiufjeBctt im ©vunbe. 

(Sgmont anein: 

Sitter ffreunb, immer getrcuer ©c^Iaf, fllel^fl ©u mic^ auc^^ 
trie bie u-brigen Sreunbe ? 2Bie irittig fenftefl 5)u 2)i(^ nuf 5 
mcin freie0 /§au)3t l^erunter, unb fu^lteft, trie ein f(^5ner 
SWl^rtenfranj ber Siete, meine ©d^lafe I 2J?itten unter SBafen, 
auf ber SBoge beS SeBeng, rul^t' ic^ teid^t atl^menb, trie ein 
aufquetlenber &nabc, in beinen 5(rmen. SBenn ®tiirme bur^ 
Streige unb SSldtter fauflen, 5lfl unb $Bi:^fel fid^ fnirrenb 10 
Ben^egten, HieB innerfl boc^ ber ,^ern beg ^er^enS ungeregt. 
SBaS Wiittelt 2)id^ nun ? SBag erf^iittert ben fejien, treuen 
<5inn? 3d^ fu^rg, eS ift ber Jtlang ber 2J?ovbart, bie on 
meiner SBurget nafd^t. 0loc^ fle^' id^ aufret^t, unb ein innrer 
©d^auer burc^fd^rt mid^. 3a, fie fiBernjinbet, bie i?errdt^erifc^e 15 
©enjaltj fte untergrdBt ben feflen, l^ol^en ©tantrn, unb el^' bie 
Olinbe borrt, jliirjt frad^enb unb jerfd^metternb ©eine ^rone. 

SBarum benn {e^t, 2)er 3)u fo oft getralt'ge ©orgen gteid^ 
©eifenBlafen ©ir i?om "gau^jte treggen^iefen, n:arum rermagfl 
5)u nid^t bie Sl^nung gu t)erfd^euc^en, bie taufenbfad^ in I)lr 20 
flc^ auf* unb niebertreiBt ? ©eit n^ann Begegnet ber ^ob ©ir 
furd^terlii^, mit bcffen n^ec^felnben ©ilbern, njie mit ben 
dBrigen Oejialten ber genjo^nten @rbe, ®u getaffen leBtefi? — 
9tud^ ifl er'8 nid^t, ber rafc^e Seinb, bem bie gefunbe SSrujl 
tretteifernb ftd^ entgegen fe^nt ; ber ,^erf er \\t% beg OraBeg 25 
23orBilb, bem *&elben njie bem 5eigen n^iberlid^. Unleiblid^ 
irarb mir'8 fc^on auf meinem ge:^olfterten ©tul^te, tt?enn in 
flattltd^er SSerfammtung bie fffirflcn, n:ag Iciest ^u entfd^eiben 
war, mit njieberfel^renben ©ef^rdd^en uBerlegten, unb gn?ifd^en 
^ftpern SBdnben eineS ®aal0 bie SBalfen ber ©ecfe mid^ 30 
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erbrudPtcn. ©a eilt' i^ fort, fotalb e8 tn^glid^ njor, vn\> 
rafc^ fluf0 5J}ferb mit tiefcm ^tl^emjuge^ Unb frifd^ l^inau8, 
ba tro n^lr l^ingcl^5ren ! 3n0 ffclb, njo au8 ber ^rbc ban^jfenb 
iebe ndc^fte SBol^Itl^at ber 0latur, unb burc^ bic «&immel 

5 njel^enb alle ®egcn ber ©ejlirne un3 umnjittem ; njo voir, bem 
erbgeBornen 0liefen glei(^, i?on ber SBeru^rung unfrer Wtviiitt 
frdftiger un0 in bie «§61^e rei^en; njo njir bie fKenfc^^eit 
ganj, unb menfd^tid^e SBegier in alien ^bern fu^len ; n?o bo§ 
3Serlangen ijorjubringen, ju ^eflegen, ju erl^afd^en, feinc Saufl 

10 gu Braud^en, gu 6efi|en, gu erotem, burc^ bie Seeic M iungen 
3agcr0 glu^t; voo ber ©olbat fein angetornel Stt^t auf atte 
SBelt mit rafd^em ©c^ritt f!c^ anma^t, unb in furd^terli^cr 
ffrei^eit n^ie ein 'gagelroetter burc^ 3Biefe, ffelb unb SBalb 
yjcrber'Benb jlrei^t, uub feine ©rengen fennt, bie Wlm\^m* 

15 :^anb gegogen. 

®u Bijl nur SBilb, (JrinnerungStraum beS ©IritfS, bag i^ 
fo lang' Befeffen; njo ^at ^i^ ba0 ®ef(]^id Joerrdtl^erifc^ 
l^ingefiil^rt ? SSerfagt eS ®ir ben nie gefd^euten 3!ob tjorm 
2lngcfld&t ber ®onne xa\^ ju gonnen, urn Sir beg @ra6e9 

2o SSorgefd^macf im efeln 2Kober gu Bereiten ? SBie l^aud^t er 
ntid^ au0 biefcn ®teinen njibrig an\ ©d^on parrt ba0 
!i^eBen; i?or bem Olul^eBette, njie i)or bem ©raBe, fd^eut ber 

5u^.— 
D ®orge, ®orge, bie 3)u J3or ber 3«t ben STOorb Beginnfl, 

35 Tag aB ! — ©eit n:ann ifl ^gmont benn aUtin, fo gang allein 
in btefer SBelt? Si^ mad^t ber 3tt?eifel fu^oS, nid^t bad 
©lutf. 31t bie ©ere^tigfeit b^ ^onigg, ber 5)u leBenSlang 
jjertrautefl, ifl ber SRegentin Sreunbfc^aft, bie fafi— bu barffl 
e8 ©ir geflcl^n— fajl SieBe voax, flub fte auf einmal, wie dn 

30 gidngenb gcuerBilb ber 0la(^t, ijerfd^njunben unb laffen ©1^ 
aCiein auf bunf elm 5^fab gurudp ? SBirb an ber ®p\^t ©eh 
Sreunbe Dranien nid^t wagenb ftnnen? SBirb nlti^t 
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SSoIf f!d^ fammeitt utib mit atifd^wellenbet ©enjalt ben alten 
Steunb errettcn? 

D l^altet, a^auern, bic 3^r mic^ elnfd^liegt, fo Jjieler 
©eijler njo^tgemeinteS Srangen nic!^t i?on mir a6, unb 
njeld^er Sl^ut^ au0 meinen 2lugen fonfl ftc!^ uBer fie crgo^, 5 
ber f el^re nun au8 11^ r e n «§erjcn in meineg wieber. D ja, 
fie rul^ren flc!^ gu ^aufenben ! ©ie fommcn, jlel^en mir gur 
©eite ! 3^r frommcr ffiBunfti^ eilt bringenb gu bem «§immel, 
er Bittet urn ein SBunber. Unb ficigt gu meiner SRettung 
nid^t cin ^ngct nieber, fo fe^' i^ jle na^ ian^' unb 10 
©^ttjertern greifcn. Sie ^orc ftjatten fld^, bie ©itter 
fipringen, bie Sl^auer purgt i?or il^ren ^dnben ein, unb bcr 
Srei^eit beg eintred^enben ^ageg fieigt ^gmont frol^tic!^ ent^ 
gegen. SBie mand^ Befannt ©efid^t empfangt mic!^ jauc^genb ! 
2ld^ ^Uxc^m, njdrjl 5)u Sl^ann, fo fd^' i^ bi^ getri^ aud^ 15 
l^ier guerjl unb banfte Sir, traS einem ,^dnige gu banfen l^art 
ifl, greil^eit 



Jttdr(^en8 'gauS^ 
i^Urd^en 

fommt mit einer 8amj)e unb cinem ®Ia5 SBaffcr au3 bcr JJammer ; fte 20 
fcft ba^ ®la« auf ben Xifc^ unb tritt an« gcnjier: 

«8ra(f cn6urg ? ®eib 3^r'8? SBag ^5rt' id^ benn? 0lod^ 
0liemanb ? ^^ n^ar 0liemanb I 3(^ njill bie Sam^je inS gen^* 
per fe^cn, ba^ er flel^t, id^ n^ad^e nod^, id^ njarte nod^ auf 
il&n. @r l^at ntir S^ad^rid^t ijerfprod^en. Sfj^tj^i^icj^t ? ^ntfc|* 25 
lid^e ©eroig^eit ! — ^grnont i?erurt^eilt ! — Setd^ ©eric^t 
barf il^n forbern ? Unb fie \?erbammen il^n ! 2)er ,^onig i?er* 
bammt il^n? Dber ber «§ergog? Unb bie Olegentin entgie^t 

fld^l ! Dranien gaubert unb aKe feine greunbe ! 3fl bieg 

M« SDBelt, i?on beren SBanEelmut^, UnguJjerldfJtgfeit i^ sjielao 
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ge^ort unb ntc^tS em^jfunben f)aU^ 3jt bieS ble aBcIt? — 
3Bcr trdre Bof genitg, ben ^mtxn anjufeinben? SBdre 
aSogl^eit ntdd^tig genug, ben attgemein ^rfannten fd^nell ju 
jiurjen? 2)od^ ijl cS fo — e^ ifl! — D ^gmont, fld^er ^ielt 
5 [^ ®id^ i?or ®ott unb 2Wenfd^en, njie in melnen Strmen ! 
SKag war id) 2)ir? 5)u l^afl mic!^ ©ein genaunt, mein ganged 
l^eBen n;ibmcte i^ ©einem Mm. — 2Ba0 Bin id& nun ? 93er* 
gebenS jirect' ic]& nad^ ber ©d^Iinge, bie 2)id^ faf t, bie »&anb 
au8. 5)u l^ulflog, unb id) frei!— ^ier ifl ber ©d&litp gu 

10 meiner 2!^iir. 9ln ntetner SBitlfur l^dngt mein ©el^en unb 

ttiein ,^ommen, unb 2)ir Bin x^ gu nic^tS! D Binbet 

mic^, bamit ici^ nid^t i?ergn3cifle ; unb irerft mi^ in bch 
tiefpen Verier, bag iCi) baS ^au))t an feud^te 2Kauern fc^Iage, 
nad^ greii^eit winfte, trdume, n;ie ic^ iijm l^elfen- irottte, n?entt 

15 ffeffeln mic^ nic^t Idl^mtcn, wie id} il^m l^elfen njurbe. — 
0lun Bin i^ fxn, unb in ber ffreii^eit liegt bie 9lngfl ber 
Dl&nmad^t. — Tlix [elBp Beiruf t, nid^t fd^ig, ein ®(ieb na^ 
fciner «§ulfe gu riil^ren ! 91^ leiber, au^ ber Heine Xfftil Joon 
©eineni 2Befen, ©ein Jlldrti^en, ifi njie 5)u gefangen, unb regt 

20 getrennt im ^obegframipfe nur bie te^ten ^rdfte. — 3(^ l^orc 
fd^Ieici^en, l^ujien — SSradfenBurg — dx ip'S ! — ^tenber guter 
3^ann, ®ein <Bci)\d\al BteiBt ^^ immer gleid^ ; ®ein SieBti^en 
offnet ©ir bie ndd^tlid^e Xijux, unb a^, gu welc^^ unfeliger 
3ufammenfunft ! 

25 SSrarfenBurg tritt auf. 

^ t d r c^ e n. ©u fommp fo Bleid^ unb fd^ixd^tern, SBraden* 
Burg ! trag ijl^g ? 

93ra(fenBurg. Durd^ Umnjege unb ©efal^ren fud^' id^ 
Did^ auf. 5)ie grogen ©tragen flnb Befcgt; burd^ ®dfd(|m 
30 unb burd^ SBinfet l^aB' id^ mid^ gu ©ir gejio^len^ 

^Idr^en. ^rgd^r, n?ic ifi'S? 
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SSradtetiBurg (tnbcm er ^6i fejt). il^, ^Uxt, la^ mtd^ 
ttjeinen, 3c^ litW il^n tiid^t. ^r voax ber reic^e Tlann unb 
lodfte beg 5lrmen eingigeg ©d)af gur Beffern SBeibe l^eruBcr. 
3^ ]^a6' il^n nte \?crfluc^t ; ®ott l^at nti^ treu gefd^afcn unb 
treic^. 3n ©c^mergcn flo^ mein ^dm i)on mir tiieber, unb 5 
ju i?cr[d^ma^tett l^offt' i^ ieben ^ag. 

Jtldrd^en. SScrgi^ bag, SSradfenBurg ! SSergig ®ic^ 
felBfl, e^jrid^ mir i)on i^m I 3p'g wal^r ? 3jl er \?erur^ 
t^eilt ? 

SBradenturg^ -^r ifl'S! 3d^ trei^ e0 ganj genau. 10 

^Idrdjen. Unb lebt noc^? 

SBrad^enBurg. 3a, er Mt nod^» 

^lard^en. SBie njitlfi ®u bag i)erf!*ern ? — S)ie 
3:!9rannel ermorbet in ber ^aCi^t ben »§errlid^en ! SSor alien 
5lugen i?erBorgen pieft fein SSlut. Qlengfllic^ im ©^lafe 15 
liegt bag UtanUc SSolf unb trdumt t)on Olettung, trdumt 
il^reg o^nmdd^tigen SBunf^eg ^rftillung, inbe§ unroiUig uBer 
ung, fein ®eifl bie SBelt sjerld^t. ^r ip ba^in I — ^duf^e 
ntid^ nid^t ! ®id^ ni^t ! 

SBradfenBurg. 0lein, Qtvox^, er letit ! — Unb leiber, 20 
eg Berettct ber ®:^anier bem SSolfe, bag er jertreten n;ill, ein 
furc^terlic^eg ©d^auf^iel, gewaltfani Jebeg »§er§; bag nad^ 
grei^eit jlc^ regt, auf enjig gu gerfntrfd^en. 

^Idrd^en, Sal^re fort unb f^rtd^ gelaffen auc^ ntein 
3;obegurt^eil aug ! 3c^ wanble ben fetigen ©efilben fd^on 25 
nd^er unb nd^er, mir n^e^t ber ^rofl aug itnm ©egenben beg 
griebeng fd^on l^er&Ber. ©ag' an. xJ^ 

SBracfenBurg. 3d^ fount' eg an ben SBac^en merfen, 
aug 9leben, bie Balb ba, Balb bort fielen, ba^ auf bem SKarfte 
gc'^einmi^ooll ein Sd^redfni^ guBereitet n^erbe. 3d^ fc^Iid^ burc^ 30 
©eitennjege, burd^ Befannte ®dnge nad^ meineg QSettern *§aufe, 
unb fa^ aug einem »&interfen|ier nad^ bem TlaxtU. — @g 
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wei^teu jyadEeIn in eitiem tveiten Jtreife f^janlfd^cr ©otbaten 
i)m uttb n^iebcr. 3^ fi^drfte mein ungenjofinteS 9tuge, unb 
au8 ber ffla^i pleg mir ein fcS^njarjeS ©eriij! cntgegen, ge* 
rdumig, l^od^; ntlr graufie t)or bem 9tnWld, ©ef^dftig 
5 roaren SSiele rlngS uml^er iemul^t, waS nod^ ^on «§oIjttjcrf 
njei^ unb ftd^t'Bar tear, mit fti^warjcm 3!u^ cinl^uttenb ju 
i?crftciben. 5)ie 2!re^)^)en betften fie gulc^t au^ ft^warj; iti^ 
\af) c8 ttjo^l. ©ie f^icnen ble SBci^e cineS grd^i^en D^jfcrd 
yjorBereitenb gu Begci^n. @in njei^cg Stxm^x, bag burc^ bie 

10 ^lac^t njie ©ilBer Hlnfte, warb an ber einen ©elte \)00f 
aufgefiedft. 3^ \af), unb fal^ bie fd^rcdtlid^e ©eroi^l^eit immer 
genjiffer. S^oc^ njanf ten Sadfeln l^ie unb ba l^erum ; a\im&f)ii6) 
rcid^en fie unb ertofd^en. ^uf einmal njar bie Weu^lic^^e 
©eBurt ber Sla^i in il^rer 2Wutter ©d^oo^ juritcfgefe^rt 

IS Jllard^en. ®tiK, SBrad^enBurg I «nun jUa! Saf biefe 
^hUt auf meiner ©eele ru^n ! SSerfd^njunben . flnb bie ®e* 
f^jenjler, unb bu, l^olbe Sladl^t, U\i)^ beinen fKantel ber (Srbe, 
bie in ftd^ gal^rt ; fie trdgt nid^t Idnger bie aBfd^euIid^e SafI, 
reigt ii^re tiefcn ©:palten graufenb auf, unb fnirfc^t bad 

20 STOorbgeriifl l^inuntcr. Unb irgenb einen @ngel fenbet ber 
©ott, ben fie gum S^ugen i^rer SBut^ gefd^dnbet; ^ox M 
SBoten l^eiliger aSerii^rung lofen fld^ Oliegel unb SBanbe, unb 
er umgie^t ben Sreunb mit milbem ©d^immer ; er fiil^rt il^n 
burti^ bie ^lad^t gur Srei^eit fanft unb fiitt. Unb aud^ mein 

25 2Beg gel^t l^eimlid^ in biefer ©unfel^eit, il^m gu tegegnen. 
aSradfenBurg (jie auf^attenb). 2^ein Jtinb, wo^ln? 
aBaS wagfl 5)u ? 

,^ldrd^en. Seife, !&ie6er, ba^ ^liemanb ernja^e, baf 
n?ir ung fetbfl nid^t njedfcn I ^ennfl ®u bieS ^la\(i)^tn, 

30 aSracfenBurg ? 3c^ na^m ®ir'8 fd^ergenb, al8 2)u mit uBer* 
eiltem ^ob oft ungebulDig bro^te^ — Unb nun, mein 
jfreunb — 
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SBradtenBurg. 3n affer «&eilisen Silamml — 

t^Iard^en. 2)u l^inberji tiic^tg/ 3:ob ijl rneln %in 
Unb gonne ntir ben fanften, fc^nettcn ^ob, ben 2)u ®ir felBji 
BerelteteTi. @icB mir ©elite ^anb ! — 3m 2lugcn6li(f, ba id^ 
bie bunfle $fortc eroffne, auS bet fein SHufceg ifl, fonnt's 
i^ mit biefem ^dnbebrucf ©ir fagcn, trie \tf)x i^ ^i^ gelieBt, 
itjie fe^r id^ ®id^ Beiammert. 2Kein SSruber jiarb ntir jung; 
©id^ njd^It' id^ [eine ©telle ju erfe|en. @S njiberfrrad? ®ein 
^erj, unb qudtte fid^ unb ntic^, ijerlangtcji f)n^ unb immer 
l^ei^er, n^a^ ©ir nid^t Befc^ieben njar, SSergieB mir unb leb' 10 
tt)o^ ! Sag mic!^ ©id^ 93ruber nennen ! ^3 ifl ein S^ame, 
ber i)iel Seamen in ftd^ faft. 0limm bie Ui^tt fd^one 
SBIume ber ©d^eibcnben mit treuem «§er^en db — nimm 
biefen ^w^ ! — 5)er 3!ob ijereinigt 5ltteg, 93ra(f enburg ; unS 
benn aud^. 15 

SBracfenBurg. ©ola^ mid^ mit ® ir flerBen ! ^eile ! 
3^eile! ® ip genug, pen Men auSjutofd^en. 

Jt I d r (^ e n . SBteiB I 5)u fottfl leBen, ®u lannft tcBen. — 
®te^' meiner SWutter 6ei, bie ol^ne bid^ in Slrmutl^ fld^ sjer^* 
je^ren n^iirbe. ©ei i^Xf n^ag ic^ % nid^t me^r fein fann ! ao 
Mt jufammen unb Ben?eint mid^. 93enjeint bag SSaterlanb 
unb ben, ber eS allein erl^atten fonnte! ©aS l^eutige @e* 
fc^Ied^t njirb biefen Sammer nid^t log ; bie SCButl^ ber 3lad^e 
felBfl s?ermag i^n nid^t ju tilgen. Mi, 3§r 5trmen, bie 
3eit nod^ ^in, bie !eine 3^it mel^r i% »§eut jlel^t bie SBelt 25 
auf einmal jiill; eg flocft il^r ,^reiglatif, unb mein $ulg 
fd^ldgt !aum nod^ njenige 2Winuten. Seb' njol^l! 

SBracfenBurg, D leBe Su mit ung, njie trir fur ®id^ 
aUeinl 2)u tobtejl ung in bir, leB' unb leibe. SBtr 
njoUen ungertrennlic^ ®ir ju Beiben ©eiten flel^n, unb immer 30 
ad^tfant foil bie SieBe ben fd^onjlen Zxo^ in i^ren leben* 
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btgcn 5lrmen Sir ^ercitcn. ®ei unfcr ! Unfer ! 3(^ barf nidtji 
fagcn, tneiti. 

^tdrd^en. J^eife, SBradfenBurg 1 Du fu^Ifl titd^t, njaS 
©u riil^rjl. SBo «§offnung Sir erfd^eint, ifi mir SSergnjeif* 

5 lung. 

SSradfcnBurg. ^Tl^eile tnit ben SeBcnbigen ble «&off* 
nung ! SScrrceir am SKanbe beg 5l6grunb§, fc^au' '^inab unb 
flel^ auf ung gurudf. 
^ I a r c^ e n. 3^ l^at' iiBern^unben ; ruf mi^ ni^t wieber 

lo jum ©treit 

aSradfenBurg. S)u Hft BetduBt; ge^uUt in ^a^i, 
fu^fl Du bie 3:iefe, 0lo^ ifl nic^t iebeS Sid^t ertof^en, nocS^ 
mand^er ^ag — 
^Idrc^en. Se^ ! UeBcr ®id^ 3Bel^! 5Bc^! ©raufam 

15 jerreif ep 2)u ben 35orT^ang i?or meinem 9tuge. 3a, er wirb 
grauen, ber 3;ag! i?ergeBen6 alle 0leBel um fld^ jiel^n unb 
njiber SBiffen grauen ! gurci^tfam fc^aut ber SSurger au8 
feinem genjier, bie ^a^t Idgt einen fd^trargen Sledfen guriid 
— er fc^aitt, unb furd^terlic^ rodc^jl im Sid^te baS 2^orb* 

20 geriijl. — S^eu leibenb njenbet bag entn?ei^te ®otteg-6ilb fein 
flel^enb 5Iuge jum SSater auf. Sie ©onne n^agt fld^ nid^t 
l^ert?or ; fte n;itt bie ©tunbe nid^t Bejeic^nen, in ber er fierBen 
foil, ^rdge ge^n bie S^ig^i^ i^ren 3Beg, unb eine ©tunbe 
nad^ ber anbern fd^Idgt. JQali ! ^alt ! 0lun \\t eg ^dt I 

25 Wild) fc^eud^t beg a)?oroeng 5l^nung in bag ®raB, (<Sic tritt 
ani Senfler, a(^ fdl^e flc fici^ um, unb trinft ]^eimli(i^.) 

^^ SSrad^enBurg. ,^(dre! Jtldre ! 

f ^ r d r c^ e n (gci^t md) bem Xifc^ unb trinft bad 2Baffer). ^itt 

' ijt ber mejl! 3d^ lorfe Did^ nid^t nad^. Xi)\x\ wag ©u 

30 barfft, leB' njo'^l. l^ofdje Diefe 2am)pt flitt unb o^ne 3flw^>«ni 1 
id^ ge^' gur 0lu^e. ©di;leid&e ®i^ fad^te n?eg, jie^e bie S^^ilir 
nad^ Sir gu* ©titt! SBedfe meine abutter ni(^tl (Sify', 
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rette 2)1^! 3lettc ©i^, njenn J)u nid^t mein 2^5rber 
f^cinen tritl^ (2lB.) ^ 

aSrad^enturg. ©ie la^t mid^ gum Ic^ten SDtale trie /y 
immer. D, fonntc eine S^enfc^enfeele fu^Ien, trie fie ein 
lieBenb «§crj gcrrei^en fann. <Sie ta^t mic^ j^e^n, niir felber 5 
uBerlaffen, unb 2!ob unb l^eBen ijl niir glei^ \?cr^a^t. — 5lC[ein 
ju flerben ! — SBeint, 3^r SieBeuben ! ,^ein l^arter <Sdji(!fal 
ijl als meinS! @ie tl^eilt mit mir ben ^obegtropfen, unb 
fd^id^t mic^ trecj, i?on i^^rer ®eite n:eg ! ®ie giel^t niic^ nac^, 
unb ftogt inS SeBen mici^ jurixdf. D @cjmont, tceld^ ^jreig* 10 
njiirbig fiooS fattt ©ir! ©ie gel^t ijoran; bet ^rang beS 
©iegS au0 il^rer »&anb ip ®ein, fie bringt ben gangcn ^immel 
3)ir entgegen ! — Unb foil \^ folgen, irieber feitwdttS 
jle^n, ben unduSlofd^lic^cn S^eib \x\, jene SBo^nungen l^inii* 
Bcrtragen? — ^uf (Srben ifl fein SBleikn mel^r fur mici^, unb 15 
'§511' unb ^immel Bieten gleid;e Dual. 3Bie ware ber 33ers 
nid^tung ©c^red^engl^anb bem Ungliicf feligen njillfommen ! 

S3varfcnButg gcl^t aB ; ba^ Xl^eater BleiBt einige S^'it unverdnbcrt. 
(Sine 9Kuiif, ^ldr(i»en« 3^ob Begei(^ncnb, Beginnt ; bic Sampe, hjclt^e 
©racfenBurg au^julofc^cn verQeffen, jlammt noc^) einigcmal auf, bann ao 
erlifd^t fte. S3ab )>evtDanbe(t {tc^ ber ©(^aupla( in ba^ 

©efdngnig. -^ 

©gmottt liegt fci^lafenb auf bcm OJul^eBette. @« entflcl^t cin ©craffcl 
mit (2(^luffcln, unb bie X^iir t^ut jid^ auf. JDiener mit gacfeln treten 
l^crein ; il^nen folgt Serbinanb, SllBa« ©ol^n, unb (Silt) a, 35 
Begleitet t)on ©enjafnetcn. ©gmont fd^rt au« bem (S^laf auf. 

@gmont» 8Ber feib 3§r, bie 3^r mir unfreunblid^ ben 
©d^laf i3on ben 2tugen f^iittelt ? 5Ba8 fixnben (Sure tro|igen, 
unflc^ern 9Sli(fe mir an ? SBarum biefen furd^terlic^en 5luf* 
gug ? 3Belc^en ©d^redfenStraum fommt 3^r ber ^alBernjac^ten 30 
©eele tjorgulCigen ? 

@ i I sj a* yXxi^ fd^itft ber ^ergog, 2)ir iDein Urt^eil anju* 
funbigen. 
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(Sgmont. ffiringjl 2)u ben ^mUx an^ mit, c8 gu 
jjottgie^cn ? 

©ili?a. aSetnimm eS, fo wirp 2)u n?ijfen, waS Seiner 
njartet ! 

5 (Sgmont. ®o jtemt eS (5ud^ unb ^urem fd^anbli(^en 
SSeginnen ! 3n 0lac=^t ge'Brutet unb in Sla^t i?ottfu]&tt @o 
mag biefe fred^e Xi)at ber Ungereci^tigfeit f!d^ JjetBergen 1 — 
3!ritt ful^n ^Mov, ber 5)u bag ©^rcert i)txi)hUt unter bem 
SP'^antel trdgfl ! ^ier ifl mein »&au^t, bag freiepe, bag je bie 

lo ^i^rannei \?om Slumipf geriffen. 

@iIS)a. 2)u irrfl! 3BaS gered^te Slid^ter tefd^Iiefen, 
njerbcn fte i?orm 2lngefld^t beg ^ageg niti^t sjerBergcn* 

@gmont» ®o u6erpeigt bie Sred^l^eit ieben aSegrif unb 

©ebanfen. 
IS ® i I i) a (nimmt einem JDaBcifle^enben ba« Urt^eil aB, entfaftet 

e« unb tiejl). „3m Xiamen beg ^onigg, unb fraff befonberer 

\)on Seiner SWajefiat ung uBertragcnen ®en?att, alle feine 
^ Untertl^ancn, vot^ ©tanbeg fie [eien, jugtei^ bie Slitter beg 

gotbnen aSlief eg gu ric^ten, erfenncn njir — " 
20 ^gmont. ,Rann bie ber ^onig iiBertragen? 

@ili?a. „^rfennen njir, nad^ tiorgdngiger genauer, ge* 
fefeUd^er Unterfud^ung, 5)id^ »§einrid^ ©rafen ©grnont, 5Pringen 
t)on ®aure, beg »§oc=^i)erratl()g fci^ulbig, unb fpred^en bag Ur* 
tl^eit : ba^ iBu mit ber Srii^e beg einBrcd^enben SKorgeng aug 

25 bem ,^erfer auf ben 9^arft gefu^rt^ unb bort ijorm 5lngej!cS^t 
beg aSolfg gur SBarnung aHer Serrdti^er mit bem <Sd}votxU 
jjom SeBen gum ^obe geBrad^t n?erben fottejl. ©egeBen Sruffel 
am — " (2)atum unb Sal^rjal^t toerbcn unbeutU^ getefen, fo bap Jle 
ber Su^orer nid^t »er|ie^t.) 

30 .jfferbinanb, «§ergog 'oon 5lIBa, aSorflJer 

beg ©erid^tg ber S^Mfe*" 
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©u n?ei^t nun 2)ein ©ti^itffal; e8 WiU 2)ir njenige 3«it, 
5)icS^ btein ju crge'Ben, 2)cin »§aug gu BefleHen unb tjon ben 
©einigen 2lBf^ieb gu nel^men. 

©it»a mit bem ©cfotge gcl^t aB. ®« BleiBt ffcrbinanb unb groci 
$^a(!eln; bad X^eater ift md^ig edeuc^tet. 5 

@ g m n t (^at cine Sffieite, in ftd^ »erfenft, jliKe gejlanben, unb 
©itt)a, ol^ne jid^ umgufe^en, aBge^n taffen. @r gtauBt jid^ atiein unb 
ba ev bie 5lugen auf^eBt, erBUcft er 5l(Bad @o^n). Su jlei^p unb 
BleiBjl? Sittfl 2)u mein @r|iaunen, metn (5ntfe|en nod^ 
burd^ Seine ©egennjart ijetme^ren ? SBittjl S)u nod^ ttvoa bie 10 
irittfommene SBotfci^aft ©einem SSater Bringen, ba^ id^ nn^ 
nicinnlid^ ijergnjeifle ? ©el^! ®ag' tt)m, fag', il^m, ba^ er 
njebet mid^ nod^ bie SBelt BelCigt. 3^m, bem Olul^mfiid^s 
tigen, trirb man eg erfl l()inter ben ©d^uttern leife li^ptln, 
bann laut unb lauter fagen, unb votnn er einjl Jjon biefem 15 
©ipfel l^eraBpeigt, njerben taufenb ©timmen e8 il^m entgegen 
rufen: S^ic^t baS aCo^I beg ©taatS, nic^t bie SBurbe beg 
^onigg, nid^t bie JRu^e ber $ro))ingen i)aUn tt)n l^ier^er 
geBrad^t^ Um fein [elBji njitten l^at er Jlrieg geratl^en, baf 
ber Jtrieger im tftriege gelte. @r i)at biefe unge^eure SSer^ 20 
wirrung erregt, bamit man feiner Bebiirfe. Unb id^ fade 
ein D^fer feineg niebrigen «&affeg, fcineg fteinlid^en 0leibeg, 
3a, id^ n^ei^ eg, unb id^ barf eg fagen, ber ©terBenbe, ber 
tobtlid^ SSernjunbete !ann eg fagen : SWid^ i)at ber (SingeBilbete 
Beneibet ; niid^ n?egguttlgen ^at er lange gefonnen unb gebad^t. 25 
©d^on bamalg, alg trir, noc^ Jiinger, mit SBiirfetn f^ietten, 
unb bie «§aufen Oolbeg, einer nad^ bem anbern, ijon feiner 
©eite gu mir l^eriiBcreilten, ba fianb er grimmig, log ©elaffen* 
l^eit, unb innerlic^ tierge^rte ii)n bie 2tergerni^, me^r iiBer 
mein ©liicf, alg iiBer feinen SSerlufl/ iflo^ erinnere id^ 30 
mid^ beg funfelnben SBtid^g, ber loerrdt^erifd^en SSldjfe, alg 
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trir an einem fiffentlic^en Sejle i)or ijielen taufenb Wltn\(^m 
urn bie SBette fd^offcn. (5r forberte inl(^ auf, unb Beibe 
0lationen flanben; bie ©^anier, bic 0lieberIdttber njetteten 
unb wunfd^tcn. 3^ u'Beriranb il^n; feine Jtugcl Irrte, bie 
5 meine traf ; ein tauter Sreubenfd^rel ber Sl^einigen burd^6rac^ 
bie Suft. 0lun trifft mi^ fein ©efd^o^, ®ag' il^m, bop 
id^'g irei^, baf id^ \f)n fenne, bap bie 2BeIt Jebe ®iegeSjei(]^en 
ijerad^tet, bie ein fleiner ©eijl erfd^teid^enb fl(]^ aufri^tet 
Unb ©u, trenn einem ©ol^ne ntoglid^ ifl, "oon ber ®itte be8 

10 ajatcrS ju ttjci^en, u'Be "Beijeiten bie ©d^am, inbem ©u Si(3^ 
fiir ben fd^amfi, ben 2)u gerne bon ganjem 'gerjen berel^tcn 
mod^tefl 1 

Serbinanb. 3c^ l^ore 3)ic^ an, ol^ne 5)id^ gu unter:» 
kec^en ! Deine SSorn^iirfe laflen vou ,^eulfc^ldge auf einen 

15 »§etm ; ic^ f&^le bie ^rfc^utterung, aier i^ Un Bewaffnet, 
I)u trifffi nxxcH^f ®u berrcunbefl mid^ nid^t; ffil()lBar ijl mir 
atlein ber ©d^merj, ber mir ben SBufen gerreipt, SBel^e mir I 
SBe^e! 3" ^in^nt [eleven 2ln6Ii(f Bin id^ aufgewad^fen, gu 
einem [olc^en ©d^aufriele Bin id^ gefenbetl 

ao ^ g m n t. 5)u Brid^fl in ,RIagen au0 ? ffiBaS riil^rt, waS 
bef&mmert ©id^ ? Sjl eS eine f^dte 0leue, bap ©u ber fd^dnb^ 
tid^en QSerfd^njorung Seinen ©ienjl gelie^en ? Su Bifl fo j[ung, 
unb l^ajl ein gtiidfUd^eS 2lnfe^n. 5)u njarfl fo gutraulid^, fo 
freunblid^ gegen mid^. @o lang' id^ 2)id^ fa^, njar i^ mlt 

25 5)einem SSater berfo^nt, Unb eBen fo berpettt, berflellter 
aU er, Ud^ 2)u mic^ in baS 0lefe, 2)u Bifi ber mfd^eulid^e ! 
SBer il^m traut, mag er eg auf feine ©efal^r tl^un; aBer 
trer fdrc^tete ©efal^r, 2)ir gu bertrauen ? ®e^ I ®e^ ! fllauBe 
mir nic^t bie wenigen 2tugen6licte 1 ®e]&, bap 16) mi^ fammie, 

30 bie SBelt, unb ^i^ guerfl, \?ergeffe ! — 

55erbinanb. SBag fott iCt) ©ir fagen? 3d^ flel^e uitb 
fe^e 2)id^ an, unb fe^e 2Did^ nid^t, unb fiil^Ic mid^ nid^t. ©ptt 
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ic^ m{(^ entfci^ulbigcn ? ©oil ic^ I)ir i?crftc^ern, bag Id^ erfl 
fpdt, erfi ganj gulc|t beg SSaterl 5l6ftc]^ten crfu^r, bag ic^ 
aU eiit gejttjungeneS, ein IcHofeg SBerfjeug feineg ^BittenS 
^aubelte ? SBaS frud^tct'g, n^eld^e 2J?einuug iBu s?on mix ^aUn 
magfl ? ©u 6ip \?ertorcn ; imb id^ Unglutf Uci^ei: ficl^e nur o 
ba, urn 5)ir'8 gu j?erftdjcrn, urn 2)ic!^ gu Bciammern. 

(Sgmont. SBeld^e fonberfcarc ®timmc, welc^ cin uncr* 
«?avteter 2!rojl tcgegnet mir auf bem 2Bege ^um @ra6e? 
2)u, <So^n meineS erften, nteinc^ fap eingigen geinbcS, 5)u 
betauerp mic^, 5)u 6ifl nici^t unter meinen 2^drbern ? Sage, lo 
rebc! 5ur iren foil ic^ bid^ l^alten? 

ff erbinanb. ©raufamer 3Sater! 3a, i(i) erfennc I)id^ 
in bicfcm SSefel^le, Su fanntep ntein «§crg, meine ©eftnnung, 
tie 2)u fo oft alS ^rBtl^eil eitier jdrtlid^en Ttnttn fd^altcft. 
a)iid? bir gleid^ gu Bilben, fanbtejl ©u mid^ l^iet^cr. S)icfen 15 
5D?ann am Otanbe bc8 gdl()ncnben ©rabeg, in ber ©ewalt 
eiueg ^rittfurlid^en ^obeS ju fel^en gnjingft 2)u mid^, bag id^ 
ben tiefften ©d^merj cm^flnbe, bag id^ tauB gcgcn aUcS 
(Sc^tdffal, bag i^ unem^jflnblid^ tcerbe, eS gefd^el^e mir 
tvaS n:otte. 20 

^•gmont. 3d^ erflaune! Saffc Did^! ©tel^e, rebe wie 
ein aJ^ann. 

Serbinanb. D bag id^ ein 2BeiB tvdre! Sag man mir 
fagen fonnte : fflaS rul^rt ©id^ ? SBag fid^t 'S)i^ an ? ©age 
mir ein grogereS, ein ungel^curereS Ue-6el, mac^e mid^ gum 25 
3eugen einer fd^redflid^ern 'Xf)at} \(i) ujitt Sir banfen, i^ 
roitt fagen: (5S war nic^tS. 

(Sgmont, ©u ijerlierjl Sid^. SBo Bijl S)u? 

Serbinanb, 8ag biefe iJeibenfd^aft rafen, lag mid^ loS* 
ge^unben flagen ! 3d^ njitt nid^t jlanbl^aft fd^einen, n?enn 30 
?lfled in mir gumfammenBrid^t* SDid^ fott id^ l^ier fel^n? — 

X 



\ 
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2)id^? — eg iji entfefelid^I 2)u ijerjlc^ mid& nid&t! Unb 
foUji S)u mid^ ijer jlel^en ? %mont ! ^gmont ! (3i^m urn ten 
^afe faHenb.) 

(5 9 m n t, 8ofe mir ba0 ©el^eimnip ! 

5 Scrbinanb. Jtcin ©e^^eimnlfl. 

© g m n t. SBie IBewegt S)i(3^ fo ticf bag ©^itffal eincg 
frcmbeu SKanneS? 

S c r b i tt a n b. 0lid^t fremb ! $Du IBifi mlr ni^t ^emb. 
I)ein 0lamc trar'g, ber mir in meiner crjicn Sugenb glciti^ 

10 cittern ©tertt beg «&inimelg entgegenleud^tete. SSie oft i)ab* 
i^ m^ S)ir gel^ord^t, gefragt ! S)eg ^ittbeg «§offttUttg ifl bcr 
SiingUng, beg Siinglingg ber SWatttt. ®o 16ijt 2)u i^or mir 
l^er gefd^rittett ; ittinter ^ox, unb ol^tte iHeib \af) i^ I)iti^ \>f>x, 
unb fd^ritt S)ir nad^, unb fort unb fort. fflvLXi l^offt' k^ 

15 enblid^ S)id^ ju fe|)en, unb fal^ S)id^, unb mein «&erg flog 5>ir 
entgegett. S)ic^ l^att' id^ mir Bejlimmt, unb voa^lu 5>id^ aufg 
91eue, ba [^ S)id^ fa^. 91un l^offt' id^ erfl mit $Dir gu fein, 
mit Sir gu leBen, S)id^ gu faffen, S)id^ — Sag iji nun Sltleg 
treggefd^nitten, unb id^ fel^e 3)id^ l^ier! 

ao ©gmont, SKein 5?reunb, tt?enn eg Sir njol^I tl^un 
fann, fo nimm bie QSerjld^erung, bap im erjlen SlugenMirf 
mein ®tm\it^ Sir entgegenfam! Unb 1^5re mid^I £af 
ung ein rul^igeg SSort unter einanber ujed^feln ! ©age 
mir: 3|l eg ber firenge, ern|le aSitte Seineg SSaterg mid^ 

25 ju tobten ? 

gerbinanb. (Sr ifi'g. 

Gg mo nt. Siefeg Urtl^eil tedre nid^t etn leereg ©d^red* 
16ilb, mid^ ju dngfligen, burc^ Surd^t unb Sro^ung gu flrafen, 
mid^ gu erniebrigett; unb bann mit fdniglid^er ®nabc iiii<^ 

30 njieber aufjul^eten ? 

^. S e r b i n a n b« 9lnn, aCi) leiber nein ! 3(nfangg fd^meU^ 
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x(i) mir fcI16|l niit biefcr au§t»cid^enben «&offhung ; unb fd^on 
ba enH)fanb id) 2tngji unb ©d^merj, S)id^ in biefem S^panbc 
gu fel^en. 0lun iji e0 wirflid^, ifi gewif . iHein, id^ review 
mid^ ni(^t SSer gielBt mir eine «&ulfc, wet einen Slatl^, bem 
Unijcrmeiblid^en ju entgel^en? 5 

®gmont» ®o l^orc mid^! SSenn ©eine ®eele fo ge*^ 
njaltfam bringt, niid^ gu retten, wenn 3)u bie UeBermad^t 
sjerabfd^euft, bie mid^ grfeffelt l^alt, fo rettc mid^! Die 
SlugenBlicfe flnb fo|i6ar. 3)u 6ijt beg 5ttlgen?altigen ©ol^n, 
unb felBfl genjaltig — 8a^ unS entfliel^en ! 3d^ fenne bie 10 
SBege; bie STOittel fdnnen Sir nid^t unBefannt fein. S'lur 
biefe SJiauern, nur irenige STOeilen entfernen mid^ ijon meinen 
Sreunben. Sofe biefe SBanbe, fringe niid^ gu \i)mn unb fei 
unfer, ©ewif , ber Jtonig banft Sir Dereinjt meine Olettung. 
3e^t ifl er ixBerrafd^t, unb J^ieUeid^t ijl il^m SlUeg unBefannt. 15 
£>ein SSater tragt; unb bie 2^aiefldt muf bag ©efd^el^ene 
Bittigen, irenn jle fld^ au^ bailor entfe^et. S)u benfjl? D 
benfe wir ben 5Beg ber ffreil^eit augl @))rid^ unb nfil^re bie 
«&offhung ber leBenbigen ©eele 1 

fferbinanb, ©d^njeig, fd^njeige! S)u ijermel^rfi mit ao 
jebem QBorte meine SSergttjeiflung. «&ier ifi fein 2lugweg, fein 
Qiat^, him fflud^t. — Sag qudlt mid^, bag greift unb fa^t 
mir trie mit ^lauen bie SBrujl. 3d^ ^abe feltfi baS 0left 
gufammengegogen ; id^ fenne bie jirengen, fejlen .Snoten ; id^ 
treif , n:ie jieber M\ii)ni)titf jeber Sift bie 5Bege ijerrcnnt flnb ; 25 
id^ fiil^Ie mid^ mit Sir unb mit aUen 5lnbern gefeffelt. SBiirbe 
id^ flagen, l^dtte i^ nid^t 2taeg J?erfud^t? 3u feinen JJufen 
l^aBe id^ gelegen, gerebet unb gebeten. dx fd^icfte mid^ l^ierl^er, 
uni Wit^f voa^ ijon li^eBenelufl unb S'reube mit mir leBt, in 
biefem QtugenBIidfe gu gerjloren. ^o 

(Jgmont. Unb feine Wettung? 

I 2 
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ff erbinanb. ^eine! 

^gmont (mit bem gufe jlampfenb). ^elne 8lettuttg! — 
— @uf cS SeSctt ! ®c^6ne freunblid^e ©cnjol^nl^eit bc3 
3)afein3 unb SBirfenS, i?on Sir fog iti^ fcJ^elben, fo ge* 

5 laffen fd^eiben ! 0Zi^t im ^^umulte ber ©d^lad^t, unter bcm 
©eraufd^ ber SBaffen, in ber S^J^I^^wnttfl beS ©etiimmcl^ 
gieBfl 2)u mir ein fliid^tigeS Seknjol^I; Su ttimmjl fcincn 
eiligen 5tBfd^ieb, i?ertargejl nid^t ben 9lugenHicf ber ^Eren** 
nung. 3d^ foU 3)eiue »&anb faffen, 3)ir nod^ einmat in bie 

ioQ(ugen fe^n, 2)eine ®^bm, S^einen SBertl^ re(]&t leBl^aft 
fii^len, unb bann mid^ entfd^loffen loSrei^en unb fagen: 
Srt^re ]^in! 

fferbinanb. Unb id; foU baneBen jie^n, jufel^n, Diti^ 
nic^t l^altcn, ni^t l^inbern fonnen ! D njeld^e ©timme reiti^te 
15 jur triage ! 2BeI(^eS »&er5 flojfe ni^t aug feinen SBanben ijor 
biefem 3ammer? 

^gmon t. S'ajfe bid^! 

ff e r b i n a n b. 2)u fannp Did^ faffen, I)u fannfl entfagen, 
ben fd^tueren ©d^ritt an ber «§anb ber 0lotl^n?enbig!eit ^elben* 
20 ma^ig gel^n. SffiaS fann i^ ? paS fott i^ ? ®u u6emjinbep 
S)id^ felBfl unb unS ; $Du iiBer|te]^fl ; i^ uBerlete ^i(i) unb 
mid^ felBfl. SBei ber 5?reube beS 3naf)U f)ab' i^ mm ii(f^t, 
im ©etummel ber ®^la^t meine S'al^ne sjerloren* @^al, 
tjernjorren, txW fti^eint mir bie Sw'fwnft. 

35 (5 g m n t. Sunger Sreunb, ben iti^ bur^ ein fonberBored 
®^i(ffal jugleid^ gewinne unb ijerliere, ber fiir mi(!^ bie 
5!obegfd^merjen em))ftnbet, fiir mid^ leibet, flel^ mid^ in biefen 
^ugenbli(fen an ; bu ijerlierjl mi^ nid^t. SSar Mr mein 
8e6en ein ®i)iegel, in welt^em S)u ^idj gerne ietrac^tetefc 

30 fo fel eg aud^ mein ^ob. Sie S^enfd^en flnb niti^t xm gn* 
fammeu; n?enn fie Beifammen flnb; a\i6) ber Sntfnmie, bnr 
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QtBgefd^iebne leBt unS. 3^ le6e JDir unb ^abt mir gcnug 
geleBt. ©ineS Jeben Xa^t^ ^ah' i^ mic^ gcfreut; an jiebem 
iJ!age mit rafc^er Sffiirfung meine $flic^t gctl^an, trie mein 
©enjiffen mir fte jeigte. S'lun cnbigt fld^ bag liJeBen, irie eS 
fld^ fru^er, fritter, fd^on auf bem ©anbe J?on ©raijelingen 5 
l^dtte cttbigen fonnen. 3^ ^ore auf ju lebcu ; aSet id^ l^abc 
geleBt. ®o Icb' aud^ S)u, mein Sreunb, gem unb mit Sufi, 
unb fd^eue ben ^ob ni(^t. 

JJerbinanb, I)u l^dttefl Did^ fur ung erl^alten fonnen, 
erl^alten foUen. ©u l^afl 3)i^ felBer getobtet. Dft l^ort' i^, 10 
trenn Huge 3J?dnner u6er 3)iti^ fprad^en, feinbfelige, trol^l* 
ttjoUenbe, fie fhritten lang' uber Seinen SBertl^ -, bod^ enblid^ 
i?ereinigten fie fld^, Reiner njagt' eg gu leugnen, 3eber 
geflanb: 3a, er njanbelt einen gef%lid^en SBeg. — 3Bie oft 
irixnfd^t* id}, S)id^ warnen gu !5nnen ! «§attefl S)u benn 15 
feine Srcunbe? 

^gmont. 3^ n?ar gcn?arnt. 

jjerbinanb. Unb^wie id} ^)un!tn3eife atle biefe ®e* 
f^ulbigungen trieber in ber 5(nnage fanb, unb Seine 5tnt:s 
trorten ! ®ut genug, JDid^ gu entf^ulbigen ; nit^t triftig 20 
genug, S)id^ ijon ber ®d^ulb gu IBefceien — 

©gmont. £>ie8 fei Bei ®eite gelegt. ©g glaulBt ber 
S^enf^ fein Se6en gu leiten, ftt^ felSji gu fiil^ren, unb fein 
SnnerfleS njirb unnjiberjlel^liti^ nad^ feinem ©^itffate gegogen. 
^a^ ung baruBer nid^t flnnen ; biefer ©ebanfen entfd^lag' i(i) 25 
mid^ leid^t — fc^njerer ber ©orge fur biefeg £anb ; bod; an(i:i 
bafiir trirb geforgt fein. ^ann mein SBlut fiir SSiele fHie^en, 
meinem SSoIfe Sriebe Bringen, fo j!ie^t eg n^illig. Seiber 
wirb'S nid^t fo n^erben. S)od^ eg giemt bem 2^enfc3^en, nic^t 
mel^r gu griifceln, wo er nic^t me^r tt?ir!en foU. .^annjt £>u 30 
bie ijerberknbe ®en?alt ©eineg QSaterg aufl^alten, lenfen, fo 
ti)vi% SBer n?irb bag f onnen ? — SeB' n?o^l 1 
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jjerbinanb. 3c^ fann nici^t ge^m 

(ggmont. Sa§ meine Seiite Sir aufS Befle emjjfo^ten 
fein ! 3t3^ ^aBe gute S^cnfd^en ju SDicnern — baf ffe niti^t 
getfheut, nid^t unglutf Ud^ werbcn ! SSie jiel^t eg urn 9li(]&arb, 

5 meincn ©d^tclBer ? 

gerbinanb. ©rij! 2)ir i^otangegangcn. ®ie f)aUn if)n 
aU SWitfd&ulbigen M *&od;i)ertat^0 cnt^au^)tct 

©gmont. 9lrmc ®eclcl — Sflod^ ©nS, unb bann leF 
rool^l, ic^ fattn ni(3^t mcl^r. 2BaS au^ ben Oelfl genjaltfam 

10 Befd^aftigt, forbert bie 0latur jule^t bod^ unnjiberflepd^ il^re 
Slec^te, unb wie ein «^inb, umnjunben i)on ber ©ti^Iange, beS 
ercTuitfenben ©d^tafS geniegt, fo legt ber 9J^fibe fld^ nod^ einmal 
i)or ber $forte beS ^obeS nieber unb rul^t tief au^f aW 06 
er einen treiten 5Beg ju n^anbern l^fitte. — 0lod^ ®nS — 

15 3d^ fenne ein SWdbd^en, 3)u trirjt fie ni(^t Jjerad^ten, weil fie 
mein n^ar. Sflun i^ fie S)ir enH)fe^le, j!er6' Id^ rul^ig» I)u 
Bijl ein ebler SWann ; nn SBeiB, bag ben finbet, ifi geBorgen. 
geBt mein alter mol))^? 3fl er frei? - 

fferbinanb. 2)er muntre ©reiS, ber (Sud^ gu jpferbe 
20 immer feegleitete ? 

^gmont. Serfelfe. 
Serbinanb. fix leBt, er ifl frei. 

©gmont. @r n?ei^ i^re SBol^nung; la^ Di(^ l)on if)m 
ftil^ren, unb U^n' i^m Big an fein @nbe, bap er ©Ir ben 
25 2Beg 511 biefem ,^Ieinobe jeigt. — SeB' njol^l I 

Serbinanb. 3d^ gel^e nid^t. 

® g m n t (ifin nad^ ber X^ure brSngenb). £eB' njo^l ! 

Serbinanb. D lap mid^ nod^! 

^gniont. Sreunb, feinen 5t6fc^ieb. 

30 (@r Beglcitet Serbinanben bid an bie Xf}ux unb teif t fld^ bott »im iljil 
lo0. gerbinanb, bctdubt, cntfernt fl^ eilenb.) 
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e g m n t (aKein). Seinbfcliger SKann ! Du glauttcji ni^t, 
mir bicfe SBo^Itl^at burd^ 3)eincn ©ol^n ju erjcigen. 3)ur^ 
i^n 16itt i(]^ ber ©orgen I08 unb ber ©c^^mcrgen, ber S'urd^t 
unb jebeS fingjilid^en ©cful^Ig. ©attft unb brittgcnb forbert 
bie mtixx i^xtn le^ten QoU. ^S ijl ijorfcel, eg Iji Bcfd^toffen ! 5 
Unb njag bie le^te 0lad^t mld^ ungetrifi auf meinem 8ager 
n?a(^enb f)\tlt, baS fd^ldfert nun mlt untegnjingliti^er ®en?if =« 
^eit meine ©innen ein. 

@r fc^t itd^ auf0 (Ru^eBett. 9»ufif. 

©li^er ©d^taf ! 3)u fommft, tt?le ein reineS @Iii(f, unge* 10 
feeten, uner^el^t, am njitligjien. 3)u lofejl bie ,^noten ber 
fltengen ©ebanfen, ijermifd^efl aUe SBilber ber ffreube unb beg 
©(^mergeg ; ungel^inbert flie^t ber ^reiS innerer »§armonien, 
unb einge^iitlt in gefafligen SBa^nfinn, i?erf!n!ett n^ir unb 
!^5ren auf ju fein. 15 

{dx entf^t&fl ; bie SKufif Begteitet feinen ^d^inmmtx. Winter fcinem 
8ager fc^cint ^^ bie SWauer gu eroffnen, eine gtdngenbe ©rfci^einung 
geigt fi(^. S)ie grei^eit in l^immlifci^cm ©ctpanbe, »on einev M<ixi)t\t 
umfl^offen, xiif)t auf eitter SBolfe. @ie ^t bie Suge t)on Max^m, unb 
neigt ft(]^ gegen ben fd^lafcnben J&elben. @ie brurft eine bebauentbe 20 
(Smvfinbung ava, fie f(^eint il^n gu beftagen. S3a(b fagt jie jid^, unb 
mit aufmunternber ©eberbe jeigt jte if)m bad ^iinbet $fei(e, bann ben 
©tab mit bem §ute. ©ie l^eigt il^n frol^ fein, unb inbem fte xf)m 
anbeutet, baf fein Xob ben ^^rovjin^en bie Srei^eit t)erf(i^affen tcerbe, 
erfennt jte i^n aU @ieger unb reid^t i^nt einen gorbeerfrang. SBie jte 25 
fic^ mit bem ^ranje bem ^au^tc naf^tt, mac^t (fgmont eine S3ettjegung, 
ttjic ciner, ber fi(^ im ©^(afc regt, bergepalt, bag er mit bem @cftc!^t 
auftDdrtd gegen ^e Uegt. @ie l^dlt ben ^ram uber fcinem J&au^jte 
[(i^toebenb : man l^ort gang »on weitem eine triegerifd^e SWujtf t)on 
3^rommcln unb ^feifen : bci bem leifejlen fiaut berfelben t)crf4tt)inbet 30 
bie @cfd^einung. 2)er <Bd)CLi{ tt)irb fidrfer. @gmont erwac^t; bad 
©efdngnij tcirb »om SWorgen mdjig er^efft. ©eine etjle ©ettjegung 
i% mS) bem ^auj>te gu greifen: er jlel^t auf unb jielfft ji^ um, inbcm 
er bie «&anb auf bem ^mpit bei^dtt.) 

aSerfi^njunben ijl ber ^ranj I S)u fi^SneS SBilb, bag ii^t 35 
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i)eS XaQc^ ^at S)i(^ i)erfd^eud^ct I 3a, fie voaxtn% ffe ttjaren 
t)ereint, bie Beiben fufcpen Sreuben mcineS «&ergen8. ©ie 
gottlid^e Sreil^eit, i?on meincr ©elieBten Borgte fie bie ©efialt ; 
bag reigenbe SD^abc^en fleibete ftd^ in ber S^reunbut l^immnf^eS 

5 ©etranb. 3n einem ernflen 5tugenBIi(f etfd^einen fie ))eretntgt, 
ernfter alg lieSIic^. 9J^it 6lut!6efte(ften ©ol^len trat fie »or 
niir auf, bie njel^enben JJalten beS ©aumeS mit SSlut Befletf t. 
^# irar mein SBIut unb i?ieler ^blen 35Iut» 9leitt, e0 nwrb 
nic=^t umfonfl i?ergof[en. ©^reitet burc^ ! SBratteS SSoIf I 

lo 2)ie ©iegeggottin fii'^rt 3)ic3^ an ! Unb irie ba§ SKeer, bur^ 
©are 2)dmme Brid)t, fo Brec^t, fo reigt ben Iffiatl ber ^ijrannei 
gufammen, iinb fd^njemmt erfclufenb fie J)on il^rem Orunbe, 
ben fie fic3^ anma^t, tt?eg ! 

Xvommln naf)tx. 

15 ^ox^ ! ^ox^ ! SBie oft rief mi^ bicfer ©d^att gunt freien 
®d^ritt na^ bem Selbe beg ©treitg unb beg ®ieggl 3Bie 
munter traten bie ©efa^rten auf ber gefdl^rlid&en; ru^mliti^en 
SBal^n ! 5lud^ i^ fd^reite einem el^renijotlen ^obe aug biefem 
^erfer entgegen ; ic^ flerBe fitr bie Srei^eit, fiir bie i^ Mit 

2o unb fod^t, unb ber i^ mi^ ie^t leibenb o^)fre. 

2)cr J&intcrgmnb iwirb mit einer Olei^e fpanifc^cr ©ctbaten befeft/ 

Ycdd^t §c((cbarbcn tragcn. 

3a, ftit)rt fie nur jufammcn ! ©d^Iie^t ®ure Sleil^en, 3^r 
f^recft mic^ nidjt 3c^ Bin genjol^nt, i?or ©^eeren gegen 
25 <B)p(txt ju fie^en, unb, ringg umgeBen i?on bem brol^enben 
Xo\>f bag mut^ige Mm nur bov^elt rafd^ ju ftil^len* 

Xxommthu 

2)i<3^ fd)Tie§t ber Seinb i?on alien ©eiten ein ! ®g Slinfen 
©c^rcerter; greunbe, l^ol^ern ^nti)l 3m 9lucfen l^aBt i^x 
30 (Sltern, SCBeiBer, i^inber I 
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(5luf bic ®ad;c geigcnb.) 

Unb blefe treifct cin f)o^h^ SBovt be# '§cnfcljer§, ni^t if}x 
©emutl^. <S^VLi^t ©ute ®uter ! Unb ^uer IMeBfleg ju erretten, 
fatlt freubig, tt?ic i^ @ud^ ein 3BeifpicI get^e. 

(XrommcTtt. SBic et auf bie 95? ac^c Io3 unb auf bic .^intcrtl^ur ^\u 5 
gel^t, fdllt ber SSorl^ang; bie 9)hiiif fdl(t eiu unb fc^ticft mit dner 

©iege^f^mvi^onie bog ©tucf.) 



NOTES. 



(Srftcr Slufjug. 

p. 5, 1. 2. SlnjtBrujlfd^iegeii/ cross-bow shooting.' The etymo- 
logy of the word Slrmbrujt, which was first used in the twelfth 
century, is not quite settled. Some consider it as a genuine 
German expression formed from the word 5lnn, *arm,' and 
s8vu^ * breast,' or the Old High German \>tvi% ' split,' * rent,' 
whilst other philologists, including Jacob Grimm, classify it 
among those expressions which, according to their present 
form, seem to be derived from German roots, but which are 
in fact phonetic corruptions of foreign words; they derive 
5lnnbrujl from the Middle Latin * arcubalista,* * arbalista,* the 
Modern French * arbal^te.' The fact that the, now fem. noun, 
5lrmbru|l was first used both in the masculine and neuter gender, 
would seem to speak against its purely German origin. 

1. 6. Sflur is here an expletive ; i)in may here be rendered by 
' on,' or * away.' 

Transl. bag — \oxx\>, *that there be an end of it.' — Sltfe, used 
as a predicate, denotes * gone,' * finished,' * at an end.' 

1. 7. In the clause 3Sftr — nid^t the present tense is used for 
the future in order to express the speaker's confidence, that 
his competitors * will not deprive him of the prize.' 

1. 8. The expression ^age, in conjunction with a possessive 
pronoun, is frequently- used in German to denote *the whole 
lifetime of a man.' Here the accusative is used, duration 
of time being expressed in German, as is the case in* Greek, 
and commonly also in Latin, by the accusative. 

Unb fo wax' id), &c. In German the conditional mood is 
employed, since the clause states an inference from an as- 
sumption or supposition which is \inderstood. 

1. 10. ^a^Uf *to boot.' The shooting- match was a Stoniqfif 
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fci^icf en, i. e. he who was the most successful shot was ' king of 
the year among the marksmen' (©d^u^nfonig). 

1. II. The idiomatic expression bafur aud^ may here be 
rendered by * but then/ to be placed at the beginning of the 
clause. Jetter intimates that Soest is to pay * double scot,' i. e. 
twice the amount which each of them has to contribute in- 
dividually to the general score. Cp. p. 6, 1. 24. 

1. 14. Semanb ttmae ab^anbcln, * to buy something of any one.* 

1. 15. ©0 strengthens here the term lange. It might be 
rendered by * altogether,' supplying the word genug after lange. 

1. 16. gc^r id^ stands here for tccnn 16) fe^lc. The con- 
junction \mm\, * if,' may be omitted in hypothetical clauses, 
in which case the latter are put in an inverted form. When 
the hypothetical clauses are followed by a principal clause, 
as in the present instance, the latter is generally introduced 
by the adverb fo, * then,' which, however, need not always be 
expressed in English. This mode of expression forms an im- 
portant feature in the construction of the German sentence, 
and deserves the full attention of the student. 

3|l'^ will here best be rendered by the future of the verb 
'to be.' 

1. 1 8, &c. ^rein (contract, from barcin) reben, ' to have a word 
in the matter.' Soest being aware that Buyck is a good shot, 
is afraid that he will carry off the prize. — 9lur immerl^in, *go on.' 

1. 20. The $ritfd)ineifter, or Sritfd^enmeijler, was a . kind of 

* harlequin' or * buffoon marker' at shooting-matches, who, as 
Adelung explains, * pointed out the spot which had been hit 
in the target, and made the spectators laugh by his gestures 
with his sword of lath' (^ritf^e, or S3ritf^e). He used to bow 
in a comical manner to the successful marksman, and it is 
to this circumstance that Buyck alludes in exclaiming (Reve venj I 
which may be rendered by * make your bow.' 

1. 23. The Latin *vivat' (cp. the Fr. *vive*), from vivere^ 

* to live,' may be rendered by ' long live,' whether it stands by 
itself or is connected with the adj. ^od^ ; but Ijod) alone may 
also be rendered by Mong live' (or * hurrah'), the verb Uben 
being understood. For aUxmal^, see Note to p. 9, 1. 13. 

P. 6, 1. I. 2Bdrc SWcijier, &c. The adverb *even' should be 
supphed in this clause. 

1. 5. S)afi idj, &c. The conjunction bag is sometimes used in 
popular language in exclamations. The clause baf — fage may 
be here rendered by * let me tell you I ' 

1. 6. The familiar expression loic i|l'6 stands here for toa^ 
\% or tt?a^ gibt z6, * what is the matter?' 

1. 9. ©egen here signifies * compared with.' 
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©d^tudfcr denotes generally a * wretch,* a * pitiable fellow;* say 
here • bungler.* 

1. 10. There is no single and full equivalent in English for 
the adverb erji in the sense in which it occurs here. It makes 
the verb more emphatic, corresponding somewhat to the 
Latin * vero.* Buyck wishes to say, that Egmont is a better 
marksman than he himself, even when using the crossbow, but 
that with a gun Egmont * is sure (erji) to hit better than any 
one else in the world.* In English, the emphasis might here 
be obtained by placing the conjunction *and* at the beginning 
of the clause. On Egmont*s skill in shooting, and on the high 
esteem in which this art was held by the Flemish, see the 
Note to p. 9,^1. 15. 

I. 12. Slnle^eu (a gun, &c.). Ho level;* immer vein fci^irarj ge? 
fc^ojfen, lit. he always hits the black; say, *and the bull's- 
eye is made.* The adverb rein is here synonymous with 
gdnglic^, »cf(tldnbig, * completely,* and the past participle gcf(i^cffen 
is used to denote the certainty of the action, viz. * as soon as 
he levels he makes a buirs-eye.' 

I. 15, &c. Sfldl^vcn/to maintain,* * to support.' Oic^mmg, here 

* charge.* Supply bringt before Sffiein. 

1. 17. 5lu^ma^cn is here synonymous with bej^immen, *to settle.* 
1. 18, &c. Turn fremb by ein Srentber. The ironical remark 
contained in this speech is directed against the then existing 
foreign rule, which recognised neither the laws, nor the * cus- 
toms * of the Netherlanders. 
I. 20. The adverb ja has in similar phrases the force of 

* I declare ; * * why,* &c. 

I. 21. JDod^ here strengthens the assertion and may be omitted 
in English ; un3 . . . laffcu, lit. * leave them to us,* i.e. respect them. 

1. 23. ©ajiiren, *to entertain,* to treat, from @aji, * guest,* is 
one of the few purely Teutonic verbs which end in the foreign 
termination iren (ieren). 

ffiiK nic^t l^abcn, * does not wish ; ' ' will not allow.' 

1. 24. 3»fv»»tmen(e9eu, here *to club together.* 

1. 26. Di^ne ^rdjubig (from the Latin * praejudicium*), without 
prejudice to the established custom, i. e. * saving,* or * reserving 
our rights.* Ruysum intimates, that he wishes to consider 
Buyck's offer as an exceptional case only. 

1. 27. (Splenbib (with the accent upon the i), from the Latin 

* splendidus,* is used in colloquial language for freigebig, * liberal,* 

* munificent.* 

@3 taufeu gu Caficn too e6 gebeil^t, is a popular phrase expressing 

* to spend freely when prosperous.* 

1. 30. 3^to . . . SQ3o^l, * To the health of your.' The now 
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obsolete form S^ro is the Old High German tro, the genitive 
and dative of the feminine pronoun si (jie). It was formerly 
used in official style, especially in connection with titles. 

P. 7, 1. I. Jetter,the malcontent tailor, is anxious to remove 
the ambiguity of which the general form ^^xo admits, which 
may signify both 'your* and *his.' He therefore substitutes 
the more distinct (Sure for 3^ro. 

1. 2. 95on §erjen should here be rendered by * heartily,' and 
in the next line but one by * from his heart.' 

5)o(^ fo fein foK, * must be so.' 

L 5. Ruysum, being deaf, did not understand the drift of 
Soest's speech, and seems to think that the latter has brought 
out another toast. Soest, however, merely adds the name of 
the king in explanation of his speech, which circumstance 
only increases the misunderstanding. 

1. 7. In aKcrgndbigji, * most gracious,* the superlative is 
strengthened by alier, the genitive of a[(. 

1. 1 1. The verb trcjien, * to comfort,' denotes, when referring 
to a deceased person, * to bless ; ' * to have mercy on his soul/ 
both in biblical and popular language. 

1. 12. (Srbbcben, earth, denotes *the whole world,' corre- 
sponding to the Latin *orbis terrarum.* Charles V was the 
most powerful potentate of his times, and the saying that 
* the sun never set in his dominions,' is well known. Strada 
(i, p. 10), in speaking of his power, says: * that giant who 
boasted that he had extended his hands beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules.* (lile gigas, qui Herculeos ultra terminos exten" 
disse manus gloriabatur ,) which is an allusion to the Emperor's 
device, consisting of the Pillars of Hercules and the motto 
oi plus ultra, i.e. *and beyond that.* 

(Sud^ is here an ethical datfve, which is used with personal 
pronouns, in order to denote an individual interest, regarding 
some fact, in the person speaking, or spoken to. This kind 
of dative occurred formerly also in Engli^h. 

1. 13. SBcnn er (Sud) begegnete, &c. Goethe has here sketched 
the characters of Charles V and his son Philip II, in accord- 
ance with a parallel which Strada draws between the two 
sovereigns. He says (i, p. dd) : * For the Emperor, who was of 
easy access, and to whom one could speak without difficulty, 
behaved like a private person, being everywhere confident in his 
own majesty. And he was so versatile in everything, and his 
mind so pliant, that he easily assumed foreign habits ; so that 
he was not less a German with the Germans, or an Italian 
with the Italians, or a Spaniard with the Spaniards, than he 
was a Fleming with the Flemings. Philip, however, was, and 
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showed himself to be in everything, a thorough Spaniard. He 
spoke little, and only in Spanish ; he showed himself rarely 
in public, and seemed to aspire to veneration by retire- 
ment. He changed nothing in his apparel and pomp which 
he had brought with him from Spain. All this, however, was 
interpreted by the people, whose minds were already excited, 
as pride and contempt; they being disgusted by that very 
difference of manners.* (Nam Caesar aditu facilis alhquioque, 
pri*vatum in modum demittebat se, securus ubique Majestatis 
suae. At que ut erat 'versatili ad omnia par iter ingenio, mores 
exteros ita induebat ; ut non minus cum Germanis Germanum 
ageret, Italumque cum lialisy aut cum Hispanis Hispanum ; quam 
Belgis suis se Beigam praestaret, Philippus contra, et esse et 
n)ideri omnibus Hispanus : parce loqui, nee nisi Hispanice ; publico 
libenter abstinere, et quasi ex abdito venerationem intendere : de 
'vestitUy deque cetero cultu, quem attulerat ab Hispania, nihil im- 
mutare. Id vero commotis semel animis, superbia et contemptus 
habebatur^ perinde quasi ea morum diversitate ipsi fastidi- 
rentur.) 

1. 17. It is an historical fact that the Netherlanders wept at 
the abdication of Charles V. In describing the ceremony of 
the abdication, Strada reports (i, p. 7) : * With tears in his eyes, 
he paused a moment, and he drew abundant tears from those 
who were present.' (Subortis lacrymis substitit : ex eorumque, 
qui aderant, oculis ubertim lacrymas expressit.) Cp. Motley, Rise 
of the Dutch Republic, i, p. 108. 

1. 18. {Regiment is here used in the sense of Oiegierung. 

I. 25. Strada says (i,p.26) *that the Netherlanders speedily 
forget the injuries they have received, unless they see them- 
selves despised as persons who easily put up with anything; 
then, indeed, they are quite implacable in their anger.' {Nisi 
si contemni se videant, tamquam exfacili tolerantes ; tunc enim- 
vero implacabiliter excandescere,) 

1. 29. ©emutl^ is a collective term formed from SWutl^ (cp. 
the English * mood '), and was primarily used to express the 
intellectual power of volition, affection, &c., in general, and 
also the temporary state of the mind. It has a very compre- 
hensive meaning ; here it may be rendered by * affection.* 

Goethe frequently follows the former German usage, in 
employing gegen after expressions of * love * and * affection,* 
in the sense of *for,* or Howards.* 

1. 32. There are several passages in Strada which refer 
to Egmont's popularity. In speaking of the fervent wish of 
the Flemish to see him appointed their Regent, he says 
(i> P* 33)* '^^ h^4 ^00| an innate friendliness, and that 
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rare quality, a popularity which did not detract from the 
dignity of his nobility/ {Accedebat innata viri comitas et 
{quod rarum est) innoxia nobilitati popularitas,) And in de- 
scribing the effect which his execution had on the people, he 
states (ibid, i, p. 328): 'He was beloved by all' {In amnium 
amoribus erai), 

P. 8, 1. I. Semaub auf ben §dnben tragcn, lit. 'to carry any 
one on one's hands,' is a figure of speech for *to treat any 
one most tenderly,* *to bestow upon any one affection and 
admiration.' The Latin equivalent for that phrase is actually 
used by Strada in describing Egmont's popularity, viz. Erat 
in oculis . . . Belgarum, comes Egmontius, (Cp. Note to p. 9, 
1. 15.) Here, however, a literal translation vinll be preferable, 
because the phrase is put in the conditional mood ; only, to 
make the English version more emphatic, the adverb 'actually' 
might be inserted before ' carry.' 

Scmanb ettt)a« attfcl^cn, signifies *to perceive something by 
looking at any one.' Here tt)cU — anficl^t may be rendered 
by 'because one can read in his face,' or by 'because one 
need only look at him to see,' &c. 

1. 2. 5)a^ frcic Seben, 'joyousness.* The adjective frei is used 
to denote ' lively,' ' gay,' ' sprightly,* as well as ' free.' 

1. 3. @ute SWeinuttg, here * kindly feeling.' The expression 
SKcinuttg was formerly also used for ' affection,' ' love,' &c. 

I. 5. The phrase Semanb lebcn laffen, used in a convivial sense, 
denotes * to drink the health of any one.' 

The impersonal phrase, eg iff an mir, eud^, &c., signifies * it is 
my, your turn,' ' it is for me, for you,' &c. Cp. the French 
"* ic'est a moi, ^ vous,' &c. 

1. 8. Cp. Note to p. 5, 1. 23. 

1. 9. The battle of Saint Quentin (Goethe adopted the 
gelling * Quintin' from Strada) was fought on Aug. 10, 1557, 
between the forces and allies of Philip II, mainly consisting of 
Englishmen, Germans, and Spaniards, and the army of Henry 
II of France. The French were totally defeated, chiefly 
through the gallantry and promptness of Egmont. Compare 
Schiller* s Historische Skizzen, p. 4, 1. 21, &c. 

1. 15. (Sincm @ind auf ben $elj (more usually auf bic ^out) 
fcrmucn, is an idiomatic phrase for ' to shoot,' * to fire at any 
one.' Translate §ab' — gebrennt, by ' still I fired one more ^ot 
at the French.' The form gebrennt for the more usual geBrannt 
is very appropriate in the mouth of the speaker. 

2nm 9lbf(^ieb, * as a parting gift.' 

I. 17. 3)a gin^'g frifd^, 'there was brisk work.* The town 
Qf Gravelines is situated near the sea-s)iore and the river Aa 
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about midway between Calais and punkirk. The armies of 
Philip II under Egmont, and of Henry II under Marshal de 
Thermes, met near that place on 13th July, 1558, and a 
sanguinary battle ensued, which resulted in the total defeat of 
the French. The main onset was made by Egmont and his 
light cavalry, but the final victory was also owing to the 
Germans, who turned the left flank of the enemy, when the 
English made their opportune and effective appearance. Gp. 
Schiller^ s Histor, Skizzen, Chapter II, p. 5, &c. 

1. 18. ^rcnnen unb fen^en, lit. *to burn and singe,* is usedvas 
a general term for * to lay waste by fire.* 

The term 9Bdlf^ (ilBelfd^) denotes ali nations of Romance 
origin, but is now more particularly used with reference to 
Italians only; when it refers, however, to a particular Romance 
nationality, it should be rendered accordingly. In the present 
scene it is always applied to the French. As to the etymology 
of ©dlfc!^, some derive it from the Old High German, 

* Wal(a)h,* i. e. * foreign,' which word is again traced to the 
Latin * G alius ' ; whilst others derive it from the Sanskrit 

* Mlechha,* which denotes a person who talks indistinctly, in 
the same way as the Greeks called the barbarians "AyXaxraoif 
i. e. * speechless.* 

1. 19. The country was mercilessly ravaged by the troops 
under Marshal de Thermes, whom Strada describes (i. p. 20) 
as * an old general who plundered and ravaged maritime Flan- 
ders * (veterem belli dueem^ Flandr'tae maritima praedis inceri' 
diijque vexantem), 

1. 20. J^anbfeft, i. e. ' having a strong hand or fist,** corresponds 
to the English familiar expression * strong-fisted.* ^ieltcu . . . 
iciber, rather unusual for tt)ibcrftanben. 

I. 2 r, &c. JDa« 5WauI— rather vulgar for ben 3Kunb or ba^ ©cfici^t 
— t?erjerren, * to make wry faces.* Sucfen, here * to waver.* 

II. 22, 23. 5)a tparb ^^mont ba5 ?^ferb, &c. Egmont stands 
here in the dative, in accordance with the idiomatic peculiarity 
of the German language to use, in instances like the present, 
the dative of a noun, instead of the possessive case. That 
Egmont*s horse was shot under him at the commencement of 
the battle is stated by Meteren (i. 21), whose account Goethe 
followed closely in the first part of his description of the 
battle ; the second part is based on the account given by Strada. 

1. 24. The adverbs I)iniibcr, l^eriiber, correspond here to the 
English * backwards and forwards,' in which * backwards * is the 
equivalent for I^eriibci* (cp. the Latin * ultro citroque '). The 
expression is here used to denote the doubtful state of the 
battle in its first stage, as will be seen from Note to 1. 26. 

K 
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2Wann fur SWann, &c. The prepositions fur, gegen and mit, 
which are to be renderetf here by * to,* are in German appro- 
priately varied, in accordance with the character of the re- 
spective combatants in the hand-to-hand conflict. It may be 
of some interest to know that the first two prepositions occur 
in the same combinations in the original Dutch account of 
Meteren, viz. * Man vor Man, Peerden teghen Peerden.* 

1. 25. 9lu . . . ^in is here synonymous with Idngd, * along.' 
It was low tide— of which circumstance Marshal de Thermes 
intended to avail himself in order to make his escape — 
and the fight took place along the broad sands towards 
Calais. 

1. 26. We give here, at once, the principal points of Strada's 
description of the battle, which Goethe has adapted in so 
masterly a manner to his purpose : * For after the two veteran 
armies had been fighting for a while with doubtful issue, an 
unexpected event entirely destroyed the French army, which 
was then beginning to waver. Ten English vessels were by 
chance sailing that way, and having noticed the battle from the 
distance, they hastily made towards the mouth of the river 
Aa, and firing on the flank of the French, they brought down 
upon them from the seaward side, where they considered 
themselves quite secure, a storm which was the more terrible 
because it was unexpected. The lines of the infantry were 
broken, the cavalry was seized with a panic, and the whole 
army was routed, so that scarcely any one was left of the whole 
mass to report the disaster to their friends . . . And asf if to 
increase the disgrace of the vanquished, those who had escaped 
and wandered about Flanders without knowing their way, were 
miserably killed by the women who flocked from the villages, 
with cudgels and sticks.' (Dum enim a 'veteranis iitrimque 
exercitibuJf dubio aliquamdiu Marte, conseruntur manus, in- 
clinantem paululum Gallorum aciem inopinatus repente casus plane 
perdidit, Na'ves Britannicae decern iliac forte praeter^ebc 
bantury conspectaqtie procul pugna^ ad ostium Jluminis Haae 
festinanter admotae, Gallorum latera tormentis inntadunt tern- 
pestatemque a mari, unde sese inaccessos rebantur hosteSy adeo 
tmpro'visam^ ideoque majorem important, ut solutis peditum ordi" 
nibus, transmisso in equites metu, projligato uni'verso exercitUy vix 
e tanto dein numero superfuerit, qui nuncium cladis referret ad 
suos . . . In quod et illud victis accessit ad ignominiam^ quod 
ecrum reliquias per ignota Flandriae, loca errabundas^ egressae 
e pagis gregatim mulieres fustibus sudibusque . , . misere con^ 
trucidarunty i. pp. 20, 21.) 

1. 27. The onomatopoetic interjections batJ, bau correspond 
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to the English ' bang, bang.' 5mmer mit ^anouen in . . . brein, 
' cannon after cannon, right into.* 

1. 29. The incidents related in the concluding lines of p. 8 
and in the first lines of p. 9, are taken from Meteren. 

1. 31. §cvbei: say 'approach*; the verb fcmmcn being here 
understood. 

1. 32. The English cannon struck also their allies, because, 
as Meteren says, * the two parties were so close together.* 
The adv. tcol^l is here used in the sense of gutceUen, * at times.* 

P. 9, 1. I. The verb brac^ does iiot signify here, as seems 
generally to be supposed, that the firing * broke the lines of 
the French,* but that it 'broke their spirit,* that it 'dis- 
heartened the French,* which version is supported by the 
statement of Meteren, * that the firing destroyed the courage 
of the French and emboldened the Flemish,* 

2)a ginoi'^, * there was brisk work.* 

1. 2. The interjections nd, tacf, which are here used to 
express the rapidly succeeding crackling noise of musket re- 
ports, may be translated * crack, crack.* 

1. 3. ©prengen is here used in the sense of, 'to drive vio- 
lently * ; * to force.* The use of the past participle without the 
aux. verb, here and further on (1. 7), imparts great force and 
vigour to the speech. 

(Srfaufcn for ertriufcr is properly said of beasts only. 

1. 4. Unb — l^intcrbrein, *and we Dutchmen jumped straight 
after them.* The above use of n>ag is confined to familiar 
speech only. 

1. 5. Ung . . . Vrarb erjl tro^t, &c.,* we felt the more comfortable.' 
Cp. on crfl, in the present signification. Note to p. 6, 1. 10. 

1. 6. Smmcr has here the meaning of 'without stopping.' 
The river alluded to is the Aa, which was behind the French 
army. The sea was on their right hand, and the enemy in 
front. 

1. 7. Sufcitnmcn'^aucn (mil. term), 'to cut to pieces.' SBeg* 
fd)ie§en, ' to shoot down.' SBag nun nod^ burd^brad^, ' those who 
escaped.* See above, Note to I. 4. 

1. 8. (Sud^ is here an ethical dative. Cp. Note to p. 7, 1. 12. 

1. 10. S)a3 ^Pfotd^cn rei^cn, 'to stretch out the little paw,' 
corresponds nearly to the idiomatic English phrase, ' to draw 
in one's horns.* With reference to the conclusion of peace, 
Strada adds to his above-cited account of the battle the re- 
mark, 'Thus Henry King of France readily accepted the 
peace which he refused when favoured by fortune.' (Sic 
Henricus Galliae rex^ quam fortuna blandiente respuerat pacem 
• , . non illibenter illam complexus est,) 

K 2 
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Goethe, and also Lessing and Schiller, use the form 5riebe, 
for Srieben, in the accus. case, when it occurs without the 
article. Cp. Lessin^^s Minna v. Barnhelm, G. P. S., p. 30, 1. i. 

1. 13. Slbennal, 'once more*; * again.' The adverb abet, now 
chiefly used for *but/ was formerly employed for ^ again'; 
now it generally occurs in this signification in the compound 
form abermal^ or abcr unb abennal^. 

1. 15. Strada says (i. p. 35), with reference to the desire of 
the Netherlanders to see Egmont appointed as their Regent : 
* All the Flemish looked fondly up to Count Egmont, a prince 
glorious in warfare, and who was excelled by nobody, whether 
when engaged in battle against the enemy, or in time of 
peace at tournaments, or in shooting at the target with the 
gun, which latter art is held in high esteem by the people.* 
(Erat in ocuHs votisque Belgarumf Comes Egmontius, clarus 
militari scientia Princeps^ manuque, sive inter bostes^ s'rve domi 
tquestribus in ludis decurrendis, Hbrandoque ad signum sclopo 
[a quibus magna genti existimatio] nulli secundus^ &c,) Straaa 
further adds, that Egmont *s brilliant exploits at St. Quentin 
and Gravelines, which were publicly acknowledged even by 
the king himself, endeared him above all to his countrymen ; 
so that if the votes of the army and the wishes of the 
people had been consulted, he certainly would have been 
appointed Regent of the Netherlands. 

1. 17. 2Baf)r bleibt toaijx is an idiomatic expression corres- 
ponding to the English * truth is truth.' The pronoun mix is 
here an ethical dative. 

1. 18. Cp. on ift'^ an mir, Grammatical Note to p. 8, 1. 5. 

1. 21. 3u bcm §aufc, i.e. in the House of Habsburg. This 
assertion is based on the fact, that the easily satisfied Ne- 
therlanders had some reason to be pleased with the govern- 
ment of several female Regents who were descendants of the 
House of Habsburg. Margaret of Austria or (Savoy) daughter 
of the Emperor Maximilian I, and paternal aunt to Charles V, 
governed the Netherlands from 1504 to 1530 with prudence 
and gentleness, and gained the good-will of the people. Her 
successor Mary, Queen Dowager of Hungary and sister of 
Charles V the famous huntress-queen — was likewise popular 
among the Netherlanders. For Margaret of Parma, see Note 
to p. 13, 1. 16. 

1. 33. JKucj ift jte, &c. Strada portrays the Regent's cha- 
racter in the following words (i. p. 42): *She possessed, besides, 
a ready presence of mind, and in action a wonderful dexterity 
to steer in whichever direction she chose. . . . Then, as to 
piety, she had indeed a very great master, Ignatius Loyojay 
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the founder of the Order of Jesus, to whom she used to 
confess, and that more frequently than was customary in 
those times.' {Caeterum ingenium ei promptum ac praesens^ 
interque agendum, velificationis in omnem partem obliquandae 
mira iUxteritas . . . Porro ad pietatem magno sane magistro 
usa est, Ignatio Loyola Societatis Jesu fundatore : apud qtiem 
expiare a noxts animumy idque crehrius aliquanto, quam eaferrent 
^empora, consuevit, &C.) 

1. 25. In addition to the four sees of Arras, Cambray, Tour- 
nay, and Utrecht, Philip II created fourteen new bishoprics (viz. 
of Mechlin, Antwerp, Bois le Due, Rurmond, Ghent, Bruges, 
Ypres, Saint Omer, Namur, Haarlem, Middelburgh, Leeu- 
warden, Groningen and Deventer), substituting bishops for the 
abbots, who generally used to be elected by the religious insti- 
tutions themselves, and thus taking away the old rights of the 
Netherlanders. This measure greatly increased the disaffection 
of the people, who saw in it an expedient for enriching foreign 
priests by Flemish wealth, and for gaining fanatical agents for 
the extinction of * heresy * in the Netherlands. 

1. 26. The verb foflen is, in phrases like the present, used 
elliptically ; the verb nii^en, * to be of use,* being understood, as 
jroj^u fijU ba« ? * what is the use of that ? * 

1. 29. @« fci urn bet Oleligion, &c. This and similar complaints 
were, according to Meteren and Strada, loudly and frequently 
uttered by the people. 

@^ ]^t jld^ is an idiomatic phrase, by which the speaker 
ironically admits the occurrence of an event which has 
actually not taken place. It must be translated according to 
the sense of the passage in which it occurs. Here it may 
be rendered by phrases like *of course, it is so'; *0h, I 
believe you.' 

1. 30. Goethe mentions, in accordance with Meteren, three 
sees only, because Utrecht was within the archiepiscopate of 
Cologne. 

(SJing'^ . . . gu, * things went on,* or ' were done.' 

1. 32. (Sg fe^t (familiar for ed gibt) 95erbnif, &c., is an imper- 
sonal phrase tor * there is, or arises, vexation,* &c. 

P. 10, I. I. (Kiitteln unb fdjiitteln is one of those alliterative 
rhyming expressions in which the German language abounds, 
and which may frequently be rendered into English by a single 
word. Here, however, we may translate f(!^iittelt unb tiittclt 
by * stir and shake,* and triiber in the next line by * muddier.' 
The speaker wishes to imply that * the more one looks into 
and agitates the matter, the more unsatisfactory it becomes.* 

1. 3, (^ic— t&un, lit, * she can add nothing to it, nor take 
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anything from it,* i.e. she can make it neither better nor 
worse. 

1. 5. The Psalms, partly translated into French verse by the 
poet Clement Marot (1495-1544) and completed at Geneva 
by the celebrated Theodore Beza, or rather De B^ze (1519^ 
1605), who appended to them suitable melodies, enjoyed the 
greatest popularity in Flanders. The prohibition to sing them 
was founded on the edict promulgated by Charles V at Augs-, 
burg, Sept. 25, 1550, by which all kinds Of private worship, as 
well as the reading of the Scriptures, were forbidden to lay- 
men on pain of death ; and it is recorded (Brandt, Hist, der 
Reformatie, i. 169) that one Thomas Galberg, being convicted 
of having copied some hymns from a book printed at Geneva, 
was burned alive/ 

1. 6. The obsolete pi. form, Oieinten for Oicime, is here very 
appropriate in the mouth of the speaker. 

I. 8. (^d^elmcnlicbcr, 'frivolous songs.* 

1. 9. Unb ©ac^en, (3oii tueig, * and Heaven knows what.* 

1. II. Oflid^t^, lit. * nothing,* i.e. no harm. 

1. 12. The phrase id^ trcfitc \it fragcn, is here used ironically, 
denoting, * I should ask their leave, indeed ! ' 

The province alluded to was Flanders, of which, as well as 
of Artois, Egmont was the Stadtholder. 

1. 13. i>ai mad)t, whether followed by bag or not, expresses 
idiomatically * that is,* * because.* Gp. the Fr. celafait que, 

1. 14. S'lad^ etn?W frac^en, is here equivalent to jt(^ vcta cttwd 
befummcrn, * to trouble oneself about anything.* 

1. 15. SBcr S3eUefcen ^at, * who likes to* ; * who has a mind to.' 

1. 16. 3a tucl^I may here be rendered by * surely,* to be 
placed before (S'^ ijl. 

1. 20. (1^ fci nid^t auf, * it was not done in.' 

1. 21, &c. 2)od) immer may here be rendered by 'anyhow,' 
and ba by * therefore.* 

(Ettt>a« fdn laffcii, * to leave anything alone.' 

1. 22. Snquijition^bicncv, * officials of the Inquisition.' The 
inquisitors had appointed sub-inquisitors, who, accompanied 
by a notary, collected written information in the provinces 
concerning suspected persons. 

1. 24. 2)cr ®cn>iffcn^gn?ang fc^tte nod^, 'this restraint of con- 
science was yet wanting,* i.e. to complete the ignominious 
oppression. The elliptical exclamation ba^ fe^ltc ncd^ is used 
to express the highest degree of disappointment or misery, 
and denotes, as in the present instance, that a certain event 
was yet wanting to complete anything unpleasant. 

L 27. .Kommt nid^t auf, * will not maintain itself,' The Inq^i- 
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sition was so deeply and universally abhorred by the Nether- 
landers, that it may be considered as the principal cause of 
their revolt against the Spanish rule ; though it was not quite 
so mercilessly carried out there as in Spain. 

1. 31. The adjective fatal, with the accent on the second «, 
is used in German to express a high degree of unpleasantness, 
i. e. * provoking,* * grievous,* &c. 

Sieb, here used ironically, may be rendered by ' good.' 

P. 11, 1. 4. UcBer, here * across.* 

1. 5. A number of German field-preachers used to roam 
through the Netherlands, preaching the Gospel in the open air. 
Thousands of people flocked from all parts of the country to 
hear them, and thus they greatly contributed to the spread 
of the Reformation. The fact that there were two powerful 
agencies at work in the Netherlands for the furtherance of 
the Reformation, namely, the Lutheran and the Galvinistic 
elements, has been most skilfully illustrated by Goethe, in 
mentioning the popularity of the German preachers and of 
the French version of the Psalms. 

1. 12. Q^iUd^, *mess,* is the familiar frequentative form for 
@efod^ (from foci^en), and denotes, rather contemptuously, 
anything cooked, more particularly a mixture. 

^erumtrommclw, lit. * to drum away,* may here be rendered 
by * to drone,* the expression being used to denote the mo- 
notonous delivery of the priests. 

1. 14. 93on bcr Scber n>cgfpred)en, is an idiomatic phrase, equi- 
valent to »om §crgcn tccgfpredjcn, * to speak from one's heart.* 

1. 18. ^od) aud^ may here be rendered by * after all,' and 
bran (contracted from baran) by * in it.* 2Ba6 is here used for 
ettt^a^. 

I. 19. 5Wir ijl'« . . . l^crumgegangen, * it has been running.* 

1. 22. 2)a« glaub' id), * I should think so.' 

1. 24. Unb — nun : say * and where is the harm.' 

1. 26. Buyck reminds his compatriots that * in chatting* they 
neglected to do honour to the wine and to the Prince of 
Orange. 

I. 28. 2)cn — tiergejfen, 'we must not forget him.' The follow- 
ing demonstrative pronoun, ba6, may be rendered by * he.' 

1. 30. S3rd(^tc einen nid^t i^tvoox, * could not pull you away.' 

I. 31. William, Prince of Orange, was a German by birth. 
He was bom in 1533, at Dillenburg, in the county of 
Nassau, being the second son of Count William of Nassau, 
and of Countess Juliane of Stolberg. He derived his surname 
from the small principaHty of Orange (Oranien), situated in 
the present department of Vaucluse, which he had inherited^ 
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in 1544, at the age of eleven, from his relative, Prince Rln^ of 
Orange. William of Orange was the founder of the national 
independence of the Netherlanders, who commonly designated 
him by the familiar name, * Father William.' He gave up his 
exalted position and the comforts of wealth to lead a life of 
incessant struggles in the service of the people, and stead- 
fastly refused the crown, repeatedly offered to him by the 
nation. Even his enemies could not deny him their tribute 
of admiration for his constancy in the unequal warfare which 
he had to wage, and his friends likened him to a rock in the 
ocean, * tranquil amid raging billows* (cp. IDa^ tfi fin xt^Ux 
SBdl, p. II, 1. 28). It may be truly said of him, that he com- 
bined almost all the virtues of the great benefactors of man- 
kind known in the world's history. This great man died in 
1584, at the age of fifty-one, by the hand of the assassin Bal- 
thazar GIrard, a native of Burgundy. 

P. 12, 1. 1, feinc @efunt):f>cit fcringen, or au^Bringen, * to propose 
a toast.' 

1. 6. Jetter's speech describes the feelings of peaceful citi- 
zens amidst the turmoil of war, with its universal confusion, 
uncertainties, and imminent dangers. 

1. 7. 5)af — gelit, * that it glibly slips from your mouth/ 
i.e. the cheering in honour of war. 

The adverb tr£>!)( may here be rendered by * quite.' 

1. 8. 9Bic lumpig — ifl, * but how wretched it (the war) makes 
us feel.' The term lum^Jtg is here synonymous with jamtncrU^, 

* wretched' ; ' miserable.' 

1. 9. 2)a« ©etromntel, * the (constant) beating of drums.' 
©etrommel is the frequentative form of trommeln. Frequen- 
tative nouns are formed in German from verbs, by means erf 
the prefix ge, and are always neuter. They generally denote 
the constant occurrence or frequent repetition of an action. 

1. 10. IDa is frequently used in German in the sense of l^ier, 

* here.' 

<§aufen, here ' troop.' This word is frequently used in the 
singular number without the letter n. 

©egcgen fommt, * approaches.' 

1. 12. The verb hUiUn, lit. *to remain,' is used as an 
equivalent for *to die,' more particularly with reference to 
persons perishing on the field of battle or in consequence of a 
shipwreck. The expression probably conveys the. notion that 
the person dying remains on the spot whilst others return. 
Cp. the French * rester sur le champ de bataille.' 

1. 13. (Sict brSngen (from JDrang, 'throng,' 'pressure*), *to 
press forward.' 
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1. 14. iScin Xagc, say *ever.' Cp. Note to p. 5, 1. 8. 

1. 16. ^liJie'g ben . . . ergc^t, *how it fares with tlie.* ^ctfj, 

* distress.* , 

1. 18. (S'g — fo, * it will be our turn next.' 
1. 22. The expression c^ ubt fid^ (tt^cr), is here used ironi- 
cally, signifying * much can he practise (who).* The reflec- 
tive form is used in German impersonally, when the activity 
is not conceived as proceeding from a definite subject, or 
when the latter is stated in a general way only, as is the case 
here. 
1. 25. 5luf is here used in the sense of gegen, * against.* 
1. 26. Jipcltcn — 5lt()ent, *we breathed freely again.* 
1. 28. The interjection gelt is often used, either ironically 
or in earnest, to express the certainty that the person spoken 
to will grant the truth of an assertion. It admits of various 
renderings, as * Pd bet * ; * faith* ; * eh, is it not so ? * &c. (cp. 
the French n*ejt ce pasX) Here it might be translated by 

* didn't they ? * to be placed after bic — auf, * they pressed you 
hardest.* 

1. 29. SSerir er jid^, * mind your own business.* The proper 
meaning is * don*t vex me, but vex your own self.* 

1. 30. !Die— bir, * they were heavily quartered upon you.* 

1. 31. 5WauI: say 'tongue.' The term SWaul, * mouth,* is 
properly used with reference to beasts only. 

P. 13, 1. 4. The word Xtopf signifies literally a * drop,* and 
figuratively a * silly person,* * a blockhead,* &c. Some etym- 
ologists trace the figurative meaning to the Low German 
JT^rctJC^, * a silly person,* or to the Slavonic * Traup,* * a fool,' 
whilst others explain it by the circumstance that Xropf was 
formerly used for 'apoplexy,* and a person of weak under- 
standing was called Xropf, he being considered as helpless as 
an apoplectic person. In support of this explanation we would 
add that 5!ropf was employed for * apoplexy * because it was 
supposed that that disease was caused by drops of water from 
the brain (cp. the French *goutte') and an apoplectic person 
was therefore equivalent to one whose brains were affected, 
and 'Vice 'versa. 

1. 12. 2)cr Sllte, &c. The old invalid Ruysum now joins his 
compatriots in the * canon,* which was formed by their suc- 
cessive exclamations. 



1. 16. Margaret of Parma was the daughter of Charles V 
and Margaret van der Genst. She was brought up until 
her eighth year by Margaret of Austria (also called *of 
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Savoy*), the Emperor's paternal aunt, then Regent of the 
provinces. Upon the death of the latter the young princess 
was entrusted to the care of the Emperor's sister, Mary, 
Queen Dowager of Hungary. Margaret was twice married ; 
first to Alexander of Medici, and a few years after his death 
to Ottavio Farnese. She was about thirty-seven years of age 
when her half-brother Philip II appointed her, * for political 
reasons,' Regent of the Netherlands. Endowed with a power- 
ful mind, possessing a proud and energetic character, and 
well versed in the art of diplomacy, she seemed the most 
suitable person for the difficult office ; the more so, because 
she would not be considered a stranger by the Netherlanders. 
In her appearance she was rather masculine, majestic, and she 
was famous as a huntress, and outrivalled in this respect her 
instructress, Mary of Austria. It is a fine dramatic touch of 
the author to make her appear on the stage in a hunting-dress. 

I. 18. 3^r jieUt . . . ab. Slbjiellcn is here used for abbefleUen, 
and the indicative is employed for the imperative. 

1. 21. The Regent refers to the dreadful scenes of image- 
breaking which took place in the Netherlands in the latter 
part of August 1566. 

1. 22. 3ttjlreucit, here * to divert.' 

1. 23. The expression S3i(bct, 'images,' is here used figura- 
tively for * scenes.' 

1. 26. 2)a« IRdfBUcfcjic, * the most advisable,' i.e. *the suitable 
thing.' 

P. 14, 1. I. The verb anfac^en is now generally used in the 
sense of *to kindle,' but in the present instance it means 

* to fan ' rthe Latin * afflare '), an interpretation which is also 
confirmea by the authority of Jacob Grimm. 

Um^>ertrciben here * to spread ' ; umjicUen here ' to keep in.' 
1. 2. 93erfd^utten here *to stifle'; *to suffocate.' 
1. 4. The verb ifl has in this phrase the signification of * can.' 
1. 5. Secret designates here the religious teachers and ministers 
who flocked to the Netherlands from the neighbouring coun- 
tries, explaining and preaching the Gospel, &c. 

1. 7, &c. S^rriittct may here be rendered by * unsettled,' 
©(^trinbeli^eift by * spirit of infatuation,' and unter jte gebannt by 

* implanted among them.' 

1. 10. din^cln, lit. * singly,' i.e. Mn full detail'; 'minutely,' 
1. 12. IRuf denotes here * rumour,' and gu»or fomme, 'outrun.' 
1. r8. Goethe has selected for Margaret of Parma's secre- 
tary, whom he makes the exponent of liberal views and of a 
conciliatory policy, a courtier whom, as is related by Strada, 
the Regent had employed in 1567 to bear a special letter to 
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the King {^ Machiavellum auHcum suum legat adregem* i. p. 301). 
It has been conjectured by some critics, that in the selection 
of that name a reminiscence of the celebrated Florentine his- 
tprian was in Goethe's mind. 

■^ "t"2 5. The general outlines of the image-breaking riots con- 
tained in the following speech are condensed from the detailed 
account given by Strada (i. p. 216, &c.). 

P. 15, 1. 1. The conjunction nut, when put in connection 
with the relative pronominal adverb n?a^, strengthens the asser- 
tion. Render therefore 2l((c5 — antvejfen by * everything sacred 
and holy which they find on their way.* 

1. 5. The name of the bishop was Martin Rithove. 

1. 8. The tumultuous outbreak of the Iconoclasts is here 
called a conspiracy, in accordance with the original account 
from which the present sketch has been condensed. It has, 
however, been historically proved that the movement was, to 
speak with Motley, * a sudden explosion of popular revenge 
against the symbols of that Church by which the Reformer 
had been enduring such terrible persecution.* 

1. 9. The reflective verb jtc^ erfldren is here synonymous with 
jici^ offenbarcn, * to manifest itself.* 
■ hMi. ©iebcrl^olun^. Translate 'recital.' 

(^Jefellt ff^ baju. Translate * adds to my grief, that.* 

1. 12. The conjunctive (subjunctive) is used in German in 
clauses containing an apprehension. 

1. 15. ©nllen, here * fancies,* * whims.' 

1. 17, 5Wogen, may here be rendered by *felt inclined.* 

1. 19. giii*^ 9ld(i^jic forgcn, 'provide for the nearest concern.' 

1. 22. The pertinent answer of the Regent seems to be 
founded on Strada*s remark (i. p. 194) : ' It is easier to foresee 
than to avert the events which are in store for us.* {Quae 
unumquemque manetity praesentire, quam 'vitare^facilius ejt.) 
T. 24, &c, iSin afiort fur taufent), lit. * one word for a thousand,' 
i.e. * in one word.* In the clause 3^r — nidjt the present tense 
is used for the future. Cp. p. 5, 1. 7. 

1. 25. j^a^i ftc getteH; * recognise them* (i.e. the adherents of 
the new creed). 

1. 26. 5agt — tin, * admit them within the pale of civic order.' 
The drift of Machiavell's advice is, that the best mode of 
stifling the growing rebellion would be, to take off with one 
stroke the edge of the spreading ferment by declaring the new 
doctrine legal, and by placing its adherents in the eyes of the 
law on an equal footing with the * true believers.* 

1, 27. §abt 3^t . . . gebrad^t. The perfect tense is somet.mes 
used in German for the future perfect. 
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1. 29. 95cr^eert here * ruin.' 

1. 31. ©elbfl bie rjtage: say 'the mere suggestion.' 

P. 16, 1. I. The present speech of the Regent is entirely 
founded on the account which Strada gives (i. p. 141, Sec) 
of the secret correspondence which was carried on between 
herself and Philip II. The letters, one hundred of which were 
in the possession of that remarkable historian, were frequently 
written in cypher and in all of them the King urged the Regent, 
to have constantly in view the safety of the Roman Catholic 
Church before everything else in the world. Strada further 
relates that Philip II was kept so well informed of all the 
doings of the heretics, that he actually'sent to the Regent a list 
of their names (which was likewise in the hands of the his- 
torian), stating at the same time their rank, age, hiding-places, 
and even their personal appearance. 

1. 3. Stiffen toifl : say * will not hear (of).' 

1. 5. Translate here SWeinung by * doctrine.' 

1. 8. ©d^drfc, here * severity.' 

1. 9, &c. Render here nad^fcl^e by 'be indulgent,' bulbc in 
the next line by * tolerate,* or * be patient ' ; and ©lauben by 

* credit.' 

1. 13. Scmanb eth)a« toiffen taffen, *to inform any one of 
anything.' 

1. 15. S)cn ^rieg . . . onbtafen, * to kindle (the flame of) war.' 
1. 16. Strada states that the Flemish merchants were the 
principal promoters of the * heretical ' movement, they having 
been infected by their intercourse with foreign merchants. The 
German soldiers who had been employed by Charles V and 
Philip 1 1 also contributed to the spread of * heresy.' 

1. 19. Transl. SWcd^tc bod^ . . . eingebcn by ' oh that . . . would 
suggest,' and @ei(i by ' genius.' 
1. 20. Slnjldnbigcr i(l, say * better becomes.' 
1. 21. 3»cict(ei ®(au6cn^, 'of two different creeds.' 
1. 23. The clause ©ol(^— toieber is elliptical. In the English 
rendering the adv. nic should be placed at the beginning, sup- 
plying after it the imperative * utter' or *let me hear.' Cp. Note 
to p. 9,1. 23. 

1. 24. Xrcu unb ©(auBen l^atten is an idiomatic phrase for *to 
regard truth and good faith.' $oUti! may here be rendered by 

* politics * or * diplomacy.' 

1. 28. S9ctt)d^rte !^c!)rc: say 'established faith.' 

1. 30. t&ingcben an, here * give up for.' The expression l^ts 
(^eUiufcn is generally used with reference to a vagabond, 
straggler, or adventurer. Here, however, that term will 
perhaps best be rendered by ' random.' 
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1. 32. 2)egtt»egcii, lit. on that account, may here be translated 
by * for what I have said.* 

P. 17, 1. 3. ^ni, here 'salvation.' 

1. 6. The verb Uidd^ntn should here be rendered by *to 
allude' or 'refer to.* 

1. 8. Sfic^t tnncrli(i^en, say * heart-felt.' 

I. II. The conversation here alluded to is given by Strada 
(i. p. 210) in full. After having related the outrages of the 
Iconoclasts, the author of the De Bello Belgico proceeds, 
* The news of that fierce slaughter greatly afflicted the Re- 
gent, who, turning in her deep grief to Egmont, who accom- 
panied her to the Palace on her way from the mass and 
sermon, said, "Do you hear. Count, what pleasant news 
they bring from Flanders, this province of yours ? . . . And 
will you, of whose bravery and fidelity the King always ex- 
pected the utmost, allow such great crimes against God to 
pass unpunished ? " * (Enimvero furiosae cladis nuncius praeter 
modum qfflixit animum Gubernatrich : quae ingenti moerore ad 
Egmontium cowverja^ qui earn a Sacro et condone redeuntem 
comitabatur in concla've: Audis^ inquit, Comes, quam laeta 
perferuntur e Fiandria, prcvincia tuaf , , . Tu 'vero, de cujus 
praecipue virtute ac Jide sibi Rex pollicitus semper est omnia, 
patieris in Provincia tibi commissa, tarn immania in Deum 
scelera impune patrarif) To this reproof the Count calmly 
replied, * First we must think of the conservation of the 
State; religious matters will be easily settled afterwards.* 
(Primam conservando imperio cur am intendendam esse, religionem 
facile dein restitutum iri.) 

1. 19. 0iebenfa(^e, * a thing of secondary importance*; *a trifle.' 

1. 20. Translate here uber by *as to,' and beni^igt by 'satisfied.' 

i. 21. ©id} leic^t gcben, say *soon be settled.* 

1. 22. According to the usual rules of Grammar the com- 
pound comparatives should be used here, i.e. me^r tt>al)r, but 
the simple comparative sounds in the present instance more 
energetic. The rule alluded to was not always followed by 
Lessing either. 

1. 24. 2)ag e3 mel^r . . . ju tl^un \% 'that we are more 
anxious for.' 

I. 27. %tiii $friinbcn gef^inaujl, * swallowed fat benefices.' 

I. 28. Translate n?erben bcfc^t by *are given to,' and omit the 
preposition mit in the translation. 

I. 29. Saffen — merfcti, * do not the Spaniards give unmis- 
takeable signs?' 

1. 32. iSon ben <Setntgen, say *by their own countrymen.* 

P. 18, I. 4. 3)u @eitc, * you range yourself with.' 
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1. 5. The pronoun \6) is to be supplied before teoKte. 

1. 7. SBcden is here used in the sense of bcr 5Weinung fein, transL 
therefore SScnn — VriUft by * if this be your opinion.' Cp. the 
corresponding use of * velle * in Latin, as for instance in quod 
guutn 'volunt, declarant quaedam esse 'vera, (Cicero.) 

1. 9. According to Strada (i. p. 114) both Egmont and 
Orange manifested great coldness towards the Government as 
soon as the Regent liad assumed her office, for * having both 
been frustrated in their hopes to obtain the government of the 
whole of the Netherlands, they felt the recent slight the more 
keenly.' (Nempe cum dejectus uterqw spe adminstrandi uni'versi 
Belgii^ recentem repulsam acrius sentiebant,) 

1. 10. The league between Egmont and Orange was, accord- 
ing to Strada (i. pp. 115-120) rather cemented by their 
common hatred against Cardinal Granvelle, than by their 
opposition to the Regent. 

1. 14. The delineation of the characters of Orange and 
Egmont is almost entirely based on the sketch drawn of them 
by Strada, who says (i. p. 120): Egmont was of a cheerful 
temper, frank and self-confiding ; Orange, however, was of a 
melancholy disposition, reser'ved (j^eimlid)) and distrustful.^ Full 
of forethought, the latter was constantly restless, and directed 
his thoughts towards the future; the former busied himself 
only with the actual present. One would have hoped more of 
the one; feared more from the other.' {Erat Egmontius 
ingenio hilariy explicato, sibique praejidente ; tristi Orangius^ in- 
observabilt, vitabundo, . . . Provisor alter anxius, inque futura 
semper animo praecurrens ; — alter plerumque cur is 'vacuus nisi 
instantibus — Plus ab altera sperares : ab altero, plus timeres,) 

1. 18. @e^t— ©e&ritt, * steps forth freely.' 

1. 20. @o \)o6^ : say * as proudly.' 

1. 21. 9lid^t — fc^trebte, *were not suspended over him.' 

1. 2-2. Cp. Note p. 7, 1. 32. 

1. 23. J&dngcn an i^m, *are attached to him.' 

1. 24. (5iueu (Sd^ein: say * appearances.' 

1. 25. S3on 3emaub IRc(|enf^aft forbern, *to call any one to 
account.' 

1. 26, &c. This passage contains an allusion to the family 
dispute which was attached to thd principality of Guelderland. 
It had been sold, in 1471, by the family of Egmont to Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, and in spite of a litigation which broke 
out subsequently about its possession, it remained in the hands 
of the Habsburg dynasty. The words used here by Goethe 
are based on a remark which Strada adds (i. p. 329) to his 
account of the House of Egraont, vi?. * It — ^viz. the House of 
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Egmont — derived its name from the town of Egmont, situated 
on the extreme border of Holland, on the coast of the North 
Sea, and from which Lamoralius assumed the title of Count, 
although he was Prince of Gaure [Gawr], which lay on the 
Scheldt, not far from Ghent/ (Genti cognomentum ab Eg- 
montio oppido in extrema Batavia ad litus occidentaU, ex quo 
comitis appellationem semper usurpa'vit Lamoralius, quamvis 
Ga'verae ad ScaJdis ripam sitae, nan procul Gandavo princeps 
esset.) 

Cp. also Schiller's Histor, Skixjuen, p. 3, 1. i &c., and Notes, 

1. 30. SBietcr geltcnb ntad)en, here 'revive again.* 

P. 19, 1. 3. @id^ um Semanb ^crbicnt madden, * to deserve well 
of any one' ; * to render great service to.* 

1. 5. <Bidf nu^cn, * to benefit oneself.* 

1. 6. ©efcHfdjaften — ©elage, 'social gatherings, feasts and ban- 
quets.* 

1. 9. (Sinen — ©^ttjinbel, *a never-ceasing frenzy.* 

1. 10. ©efd^cvft: say Mmbibed.* 

1. 12. Slbjeic^en, here 'devices.* See for the incidents alluded 
to by the Regent the Notes to Egmont*s speech, p. 44, &c., 
and the Historical Introduction. 

1. 15. The phrase ©^lirrnn Qemig denotes, with idiomatic 
brevity, that * it is bad enough as it is* ; viz. Egmont *s doings 
are bad enough in their consequences, although they are not 
the result of any evil intention. 

1.18. @c — Slnbere, * thus one drives on the other* ; i. e. the reck- 
less doings of the one produce the harsh doings of the other. 

1. 19. 2)a^ mad^t fi^ crjl red^t, *is the more sure to be 
brought about* ; namely, the very endeavour to avert a certain 
occurrence produces the contrary result. 

I. 22. It is an historical fact that Egmont*s doings were', one 
and all, duly chronicled at the Spanish Court, and that, * all 
his actions were recorded to his detriment.* 

II. 23, 24. S)a5 niay here be rendered by * in which,* and 
mid) — ntad^t by * does not annoy me, annoy me very much.* 

1. 27. The term gefd((igcn is here used in the sense of * ac- 
commodating,* * convenient.* 

1. 29. SBenn — lebe, *if he were perfectly convinced.* Mark 
the use of the conjunctive, here and in the following clauses. 

1. 30. ^\xx au3 @efdl(igfeit, * from mere courtesy.* 

1. 31. a^ — geten: say * that will come all in good time*; 
viz. the departure of the Spaniards from the country is sure 
to follow of itself. 

P. 20, 11. 1-3. fiegt . . . aud, ' do (not) consider as.' The verb 
ou^legen signifies literally to * interpret' ; * to construe.* 
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1. 2. SBIut, lit. * blood,' may here be rendered by 'temper.* 

1. 4. In this line the verb au6(egcii should be rendered by its 
literal equivalent. 

1. 6. The preposition »or is here to be rendered by 'on,' and 
in the next line by * against.* 

1. 8. The privileges connected with Flemish nobility were 
considered as a special safeguard against any hasty arbitrary 
act of royal displeasure, and the Knights of the Golden Fleece 
could, besides, only be judged by the Grand Master (i. e. the 
King) with the assembled Chapter of the Knights. Cp. p. 49, 
1. 17; p. 63, 11. 13-16. 

1. II. The charge here mentioned forms one of the articles 
of the accusations brought forward against Egmont. 

1. 12. JDa§ — \j\xiUxi, * that we had something on our hand.' 

1. 13. 2af mic^ nur, Met me alone*; i.e. let me speak on. 
9Bag — bawou, *what weighs upon my heart shall find its 
vent on this occasion.* 

1. 15. ^m^flnbUc^ ijl may in this line be rendered by *can 
be wounded,* and in the next line by 'susceptible* or 'vulner- 
able.* 

1. 17. This seems to be an allusion to a meeting of the 
Council which took place on Dec. 15, 1566, and at which the 
Regent delivered an energetic address (communicated in full 
by Strada, i. p. 241), with a view of obtaining the sanction 
of the nobles to strict measures and * of throwing upon their 
shoulders, the burden of the responsibility' concerning the 
outrages of the image-breakers. 

1. 24. The name of the * trusty * messenger is fictitious. 
. 1. 26. Cp. p. i4> 1- i.2« 

1. 27. The concluding remark seems to be an allusion to 
the secret messages which the Regent used to send to the 
King of Spain. 



P. 21, 1. 7. l^ieBegbienjl may here be rendered by 'favour.' 
1. 8. 3ii)r — t)in, ' you hold me (as with a spell) so fast before 
you with the yarn.* 

1. II. @ing may here be rendered by 'something.' The 
neuter form is frequently used in German, as in the present 
instance, to denote a thing which is self-understood in an in- 
definite manner. 
1. 12. Jpubf(]^ fccunbircn, 'to sing a good second.' 
1. 17. When the adverb ^iibfi^ is used to strengthen the 
meaning of another adverb, it assumes the signification of red^t; 
fe^r, ' right, very,* &c. grifci^ tt)eg ; say, ' briskly.* 
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1. 18. Seibjlucf, * favourite song,* or *tune.' 

I. 20. The past participles gcru^rct in this, and gefpiclt in the 
next line, are used with the force of an imperative. 

1. 22. The form getrajfnct instead of bcwaffnct occurs fre- 
quently in poetry, when the past participle has a passive 
meaning. The former is, besides, far more melodious in this 
place than the latter would be. 

1. 23. §aufcn, here 'troop.* 

1. 24. gixljrct may here be rendered by 'carries.* This and 
the following line refer to 9J?cin Siebjler. 

1. 26. The form J&erjc instead of Jpcrj was formerly also 
used. 

1. 28. SSdmmgtcin is a diminutive of 2Bamm5, 'jacket.* §ofen, 
' hose.* 

P. 22, 1. I. Solgt* is here the present conditional of fclgen, 
and %i\\%\ in 11. 3 and 4, that of ge^^cn. 

'dla\i$ is abbreviated from l^inau^. 

1. 3. The expression ^rowinj^cn is here appropriately used 
on account of the division of the Netherlands into provinces, 

1. 6. @(^iegcn barcin, * fire among them.* 

1. 7. (Sonter ©leic^cn, ' without comparison.* 

1. 8. On account of the double meaning of which the word 
'man* admits, the term 9)?anii^bilt), lit. 'male being,* may here 
be rendered by ' soldier.* 

1. 9. Unter bcm ©ingen, ' during the song.* 

1. 10. ^Icibt . . . jlccfcn, 'falters.' 3^m bie is to be translated 
by ' his.* 

1. II, &c. (Strancj, here 'skein.' ©ingt . . . au^: say 'finishes.' 

1. 16. The verb mavf(]^iren is a military expression, and signi- 
fies the ' marching of soldiers.' 

1. 20, &c. gaft— J&aufeu, ' nearly all the soldiers are out.' 

1. 27. The adverb Qi\x6) may here be rendered by ' besides.* 

1. 28. %\:)\\i tnir xot% here ' pains me.* 3mmcr uid^t, ' never.' 

1. 29, &c. 3(^— i^n, ' I have done him wrong.* SWi(^ tia^t*^ am 
^erjcn, ' it wrings my heart.* Scbenbig, here ' keenly*; 'acutely.' 

]. 31. The adverb bo^ has in such exclamations the 
meaning of 'surely.* 

1. 32. Xveucr 93mfc]^c : say ' true-hearted fellow.' 

P. 23, 1. 1. 3c^— laffcn, ' I cannot help it.' 

1. 5. Uebel baran fein, 'to be ill,* or 'badly off.* 

1. 7. 2)0^ is here to be rendered by ' yet,* to be placed 
before id). 

1. 8. ^\xi is here used in the sense of xt(iji, ' right.' 

1. 9, &c. Semanb gem \)OiU\\, ' to like any one.* 3cmanb(em) 
Xoo\j\ tvcKen, ' to wish any one well.' 

L 
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1. lo. Cp. for the form fonnen the Note to p. 15, 1. 17. 

1. 12. The adverb immer is here used in the sense of immer^ 
I)iu, * at any rate * ; * at all events.* 

1. 13. The pronoun id) is frequently omitted in German 
colloquial speech, and in poetry. 

1. 17. @o is here a mere expletive, ©egangen i% * has come 
to pass.' 

1. 18. The verb biirfcn is here used in the sense of * to need.' 

1. 19. Translate here toavt mir by * would become ... to me,* 
placing this clause after mcl^r. 

1. 20. The omission of fur before tin in this phrase is per- 
mitted in familiar speech only. 

1. 27. 5lu%]^cn, here *end.* 

1. 30. ©claffcn, * quietly*; 'calmly.' fiie^ct, here * allowed.' 

P. 24, 1. 1. Sorbeireiten, *to ride by.' 

1. 4. Butriber, here 'displeasing.* 

1. 6. The clause mad^c ntir nod^ SSortoiirfc signifies here approxi- 
mately 'after all, you are going to reproach me'; or *go on 
with your reproaches.* 

1. 8, &c. 2)en 2Beg ntad^tc : say ' came this way.' 

1. 12. 2)a(i)tc ici^, say 'did I know,' or 'could I imagine.' 
The verb fomtnen may here be rendered by ' to go.' 

1. 1 3. Burucfge^altcnen, here ' suppressed,' or ' repressed.' 

1. 19. ^inrcifcn, 'to carry away.' 

1. 21. 5Wit au^brcd^enbcn X^rdncn, 'bursting into tears.' 3^r 
iroKt'^ nun : say ' this is what you want,' viz. exciting her grief. 

1. 23. It is exceedingly difficult to give an adequate expres- 
sion for the adverbs noc^ gar in the sense in which they occur 
here. The translation 'now torment me yet with your crying ' 
for Sffieinc no^ gar, will convey the meaning approximately. 
Cp. above, Note to line 6. 

1. 25. @tn »crnjorfencg @cf^6^>f, 'a castaway.' 

P. 25, 1. I. SWurmeIn, here 'to whisper.' Glarchen wishes to 
imply by this unfinished sentence, that she does not care for 
the opinions of other people and for the idle gossip of her 
neighbours. 

1. 2. J^immet may here be freely rendered by 'Paradise.' 

1. 3. SWan — fcin, 'one cannot help loving him.' Cp. Note to 
p. 9,1. 15. 

1. 5. The idiomatic phrase @« ifl fcine fatf(i^e Slber an i^tn cor- 
responds to the English 'there is not a drop of bad (or 
* false ') blood in him,' 

1. 6. The adverb bod^ may here be rendered by *you know,' 
to be placed either before er, or after ©gmont. 

1. 7. 2ieb : say ' tender.' 
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1. 9. <So nur, * nothing but.' 

1. 10. The adverb n)o()(, in phrases expressing a doubt or un- 
certainty, is an expletive, which in many cases may be rendered 
by the familiar express. *I wonder whether,' or by * is . . . likely.' 
I. 12. SBcnn'g — raufd^t/when there is any sound at the door.* 
1. 13. The compound adverbs cbfd)on, obgleid^, &c., maybe 
separated, as is done in the present instance. 

1. 14. SScrmutl^en may here be rendered by 'to expect.* 
1. 18. ©pringingfelb is a very characteristic expression for 
* giddy-pate.* It is formed from the imperative spring in« 
gelb, * spring into the field.* 

1. 19. The adverb Balb, when repeated before other parts of 
speech, as is the case here, is to be rendered by ^ now.* 

1. 21. SJBenn i^ l^angetcciie ^abe, *if I don't know what to do 
with myself.* Cp. the French ' si je m'ennuie.* 
1. 22. Supply the word einige, * some,* before gingen. 
1. 23. fioBliebd^en auf i^n, * songs in his praise.* 
1. 24, &c. !5)a« — '^aU, * my heart leaped up into my throat.* 
P. 26, 1. 2. <BU^t ba, * there it stood.* The construction 
used in this clause is permissible in familiar speech only. 
1. 3. On this incident compare p. 8, 1. 23, and Note. 
SWidb uberliefg is the imperfect of the impersonal phrase e« 
iiBcrlauft mi(i), * I shudder.* 

1. 5. The expression ^otjgef^m^ten must be paraphrased in 
English by translating ubcr — (jgmont by * at the wood-cut figure 
of Egmont,* or by * at the figure of Egmont cut in wood.' 

1. 6. @tei^ babet, * cloSe to it,* viz. close to Egmont*s figure. 
Goethe characterizes by the description of the woodcut the 
style which was peculiar to the artistic productions of those 
times. Many similar woodcuts are found in the historical 
works relating to the revolt of the Netherlands, as in those 
of Strada, Meteren, &c. Diintzer supposes that Goethe has 
actually seen the woodcut he describes. There is nothing 
improbable in this supposition ; but it is not impossible that 
the poet has invented the existence of the woodcut, as he did 
the incident of Clarchen*s seeing it. 
1. II. Unb — iji, * and what I feef now.' 
1. 13. 9Bie ftcl^t'^ is an idiomatic phrase for *how do matters 
stand* ; * what news,* &c. 

1. 15. ©oK is here, and in the next line, used in the sense of 
' they say *; * it is rumoured,* &c. 

1. 17. S3efe^t, here 'garrisoned.' ©inb jal^treid^, * are assem- 
bled in large numbers.'* Cp. p. 32, 11. 10-12, and Notes, 

1. 18. The expression futtrnien signifies not only *to buzz/ 
* to hirni * (of bees), but also * to move in a restless manner,* 

L 2 
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in speaking of a crowd, and may here be rendered by ' sway 
to and fro.' 

1. 19. Supply the verb gc^en after SSatcr, the verb njoKeu being 
here used elliptically. 

1. 21. Use in the English version the verb 'to see,' in the 
first person plural of the future tense. In German the futurity 
is sufficiently pointed out by the adverb morgen. 

1. 23. Siebcrlid^: say 'untidy.' 

1. 25. The expression §i(ioric, in which the final e is also 
heard, was formerly used for 'story'; ' novel.' The obsolete 
term is quite appropriate to the tenor of the quaint and 
familiar mode of speech in the present scene. 

1. 31. @rabc : say 'directly,' Some editions have the form 
gcrabc. 2)a fie c^ bafur aufnimmt, ' now as she takes me at my 
word.' 

P. 27, 1. 3, &c. Unb gtcid) iji, &c., i. e. both his countrymen and 
the Spaniards are indifferent to him, and it is all the same to 
him, who rules and who is in the right. 

1. 6. @rercitiitm isaschoolterm for 3lufgaBc,'exercise'; 'theme.* 

©rutu^ stands here in the genitive case. The expedient to 
point out the genitive of foreign proper names by means 
of the definite article, is not invariably resorted to. Goethe 
does not employ it here, and Schiller also uses IJlcrcug Xo6)ttt ; 
93enug ()eiteret Xcmpet. 

1. 7. 2Bar bo(j^ immer lias here the force of 'was sure to 
be.' 

1. 8. The title Oicctor is in German given only to the ' head 
master ' or ' principal ' of a public school. 

The expression orbentlid^ is here used in the sense of f^ftcs 
mailed), ' systematical,' and refers to the composition, and not, 
as some translators suppose, to the manner in which the speech 
was delivered. 

1. 9. 9iur — 9e(ict)?ert, * and all was not so jumbled together.* 
The conditional waxt, in the preceding line, refers also to the 
present clause. 

2)ainalg— tricb, 'then my blood boiled and fermented.' In 
his early youth, Brackenburg was enthusiastic and impulsive ; 
so much so that he did not expound his ideas systematically, 
but stated them in a confused, precipitate manner. 

1. 10. 3e^t ^^Upp id), &c., namely, now he languidly drags 
on his existence in the presence of the maiden. 

1. 15. (Sagtc: translate ' whispered,' 

1. 21. @o fort UUn, 'live on thus.' 

1. 22, &c. The speaker alludes by the 'inner strife' to the 
iconoclastic riots. 
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1. 23, &c. ^efti^cr Bctcegt: say 'convulsed.' @terBc . . . ab, 
* pine away.' 

1. 24. The clause 3d^ bulb' ti ni^t, does not refer to the 
preceding sentence, but is a repetition of the former statement 
that * he will bear it (viz. this mode of life) no longer.' 

1. 25. mx fal)rt'6 bur*, ' it thrills through my—' 

1. 26. Oicigen is here to be rendered by *to stimulate,' and 
forbeni by * to summon.' 

9lud^ ntit einjugreifen, ' to join in the common cause.' 

1. 27. The meaning of tnit will here, in some degree, be con- 
veyed by adding the words ' with others ' to retten. 

1. 29. ©edngftete, * agonized.* 

1. 31. The verb vcrgcffen, belongs to that class of verbs which 
are now commonly used with the accusative case, except in 
higher diction, where they frequently occur with the genitive. 

P. 28, 1. II. 3)octorfdjld}cn, signifies literally 'a doctor's chest 
or medicines ' : say here * medicine-chest.' 

1. 12. Xobe^fd^njei^e, 'sweat of death'; 'agony of death.' 

1. 14. aSerfd^lingcn unb lofen, * engulph and quell.' 



3n)eiter Slufjug. 

p. 31, 1. 5. 3unfit, is here used for 3unfHo!at, 'guild-hall.' 

(5^ — geben, ' there would be serious disturbances.' 

1. 8. First the notion was commonly current, that the 
image-breakers were chiefly bent upon pillage. It has been 
proved, however, that such was not the case. * It would be 
very easy,' says Motley, * to accumulate a vast weight of 
testimony as to their forbearance from robbery. They 
destroyed for destruction's sake, not for purposes of plunder.' 
(Rise of the Dutch Republic, i. 571.) 

1. II. Sautcr Sumvengcftnbel, ' nothing but rabble.' 

1. 12, &c. SD?a(^t . . . fd^Untm, 'damages.' The speaker is of 
opinion ' that they ought to have before this submitted in due 
form, and resolutely, their privileges to the Regent, and that 
they ought to have stood by them.' 

1. 15. @o ^ci^t e^, ' it will be said.' 

1. 16. 5lufn)icg(er means literally, 'an instigator to rebellion ' ; 
say here ' rioters.' 

1. 17, &c. 3Sa^ — tjoran, 'why shouldst thou poke thy nose 
first into it.' §dngt . . . gufammcn, ' is connected.' 

1. 20. JOenn'g — anfdngt, * tumults arise among the rabble.' 

1. 23. Un^ . . . Bcrufen, here 'appeal.* 

P. 32, 1. 3, &c. In the latter end of August 1566 the rumour 
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had spread, that the rebels intended to set the churches at 
Brussels on fire, and to massacre all the priests. 

1. 6. Xobad is the older form for Xabacf. It is still fre- 
quently used by common people and in students' cant. Some 
of the recent German editions have the modern word, but the 
old form, which occurs also in the first edition of the present 
drama, seems far more appropriate to the present speaker. 
1. 7. SBacfrc is here synonymous with muitfig, * brave.* 

1. 8. The verb WeiBcn is in similar phrases used emphatically 
for fcin. Slugcr S^iffung fein, * to lose all self-control,* or * self- 
possession.* 

1. II. The incident alluded to by Soest occurred in 1566, 
when the rumour had spread that the Iconoclasts meditated a 
raid on Brussels. The Regent intended to escape, and it was 
only owing to the remonstrances and assurances of her council 
that she was prevailed upon to remain. Her distress of body 
and anguish of spirit was however so great that she confesses 
herself * que par aulcuns jours, la fiebvre m*a detenue et ay 
pass^ plusiers nuicts sans repos.* (Gorrespondance de Mar- 
guerite d'Autriche, p. 194.) Subsequently she tried again to 
leave Brussels, but having been frustrated in her design she 
' ordered a new reinforcement of cavalry and infantry to the 
town, fortified her palace (2)ie SSurg ijl fd^arf Befe^t), and 
omitted nothing to insure her own safety and that of the 
town.' {Atque advocate in urbem novo equitum ac peditum 
praejidio, armataque aula ; nihil omisit ad sui uriisque cuitodiam. 
Strada, i. p. 223.) 

1. 13. Some citizens, says Strada (i. p. 221), actually shut 
the gates of the city, whilst others implored her * not to in- 
crease by her flight the audacity of the miscreants {Ne per 
earn fugam Jceleratis hominibus augeret audaciam) and not to 
shake the confidence of the King in the citizens by making 
him suppose, that they were accomplices in the conspiracy.' 

1. 14. The expression ©tu^bdvtc, lit. 'clipped mustachioes/ 
is here used as a nickname for * Spanish soldiers.' 

1. 16. Cp. Note to p. 8, 1. 1. 

1. 18, &c. ©arfttge §dnbe(: say 'an ugly business this.' By 
the general statement dg luivb, &c., the speaker wishes to 
express that * troubles are beginning, and that things will take 
a bad turn.' 

1. 26. The form ^at^olife for ^atl^oU!, is used in popular 
language only. 

1. 29. @ott fttiif* ta^if, fy\^, &c.) is an old familiar form of 
salutation, still frequently heard, especially in Southern Ger- 
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many. The verb gruflctt may in this phrase be rendered by 
*to bless/ or *to save.' 

1. 30. (Si(^ mi Semanb nid^t abgcBcn, 'to have nothing to do 
with any one.* 

P. 33, 1. I. The expression (S^rciBet, seems to correspond 
here more to the English ' clerk,' than to * secretary.' 

1. 3. $atron, may here be rendered by 'employer.' 

1. 4. Semanb \xi& ^anbtccrf vM^^"/ '^^ dabble in any one's 
business, profession,' &c. 

1. 5. The abbreviated form ^a\>\ior 3ci^fctt, is used figuratively 
for a drunkard; S3rannttreinjapf signifies therefore *a dram- 
drinker,' and should be translated here by 'a regular drunkard,* 
or simply by 'a drunkard.' Grimm, Sanders, and others, inter- 
pret the word in this sense, and we cannot agree with those 
who understand by S3rannttt3cingapf * a publican.' 

1. 8. @tecfen, here *to put.' 

1. 9. Smmer is, in this clause, used in the sense of ' certainly' ; 
rebcn^a^ert^, * worth speaking about.' 

1. 10. 3d^ benf auc^, * I should think so.' 

1. II, &c. Vansen intimates that if any one now had heart 
or courage enough to act, and if there were some one to 
assist him (baju) with his brains, they could recover their 
freedom. 

1. 14. The ancient form J^erre for ^crr is sometimes used in 
addressing people. 

1. 17. 3)a^ ioi^i iid^ l^oren is an idiomatic phrase for 'that is 
plausible enough'; * there is some sense in that.' 

1.18. 3)ct ^t ?5fiffe signifies idiomatically 'that is a sharp one.* 

1. 19. The expression ^^ergamentc, lit. 'parchments,' is also 
used metonymically for ' document.' S3ricfe, here * charters.' 

1. 2 1. ©cred^tigfciten is here synonymous with ^rimte^icn^ 
' privileges.' 

Sluf ettt)a^ l^attcn, * to set great value on anything.' 

1. 23. (iinjelne, 'individual.' The Netherlands consisted 
until the fourteenth century of several sovereign states or 
provinces, each of which was governed by its own prince, 
in accordance with its 'customary laws.' 

I. 25. Oi elicit must here be rendered by the imperfect of 
*to govern.' 

1.27. Ucbcr tie @^nur l^auen, 'to go beyond the mark'; 
'to overstep one's bounds,' is an idiomatic phrase, derived 
from mensuration ; the term (g^nur being used in this phrase 
for ?We§f(^mir, ' measuring-line.* 

The expression ©taatcn is here synonymous with @tdnbe^ 
'states,* in the sense of 'legislative bodies*; l^interbrcin, 'after it.' 
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1. 29. Sanbftdnbe, Megislative bodies'; 'assemblies.' The con- 
stitutional principle was fought for and recognized in the 
Netherlands at an early period. In describing the advent of 
Philip, surnamed * the Good,' in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, Motley says: *The burgher class controlled the 
government, not only of the cities, but often of the provinces, 
through its influence in the estates.* (Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public, i. 42.) 

1. 30. Cp. Note to p. 12, 1. 31. 

P. 34, 1. I, &c. {Redjtfd^affnc is here used in the sense of 
•respectable.' Sft . . . unterrtd^tet : say * knows.' 

1. 6. (So iTjad, translate ' these things,* or simply * this.* 

1. 8. (So— ©urger^tcutc, *this is your usual way, citizens.' 
3n ben %ac^ l^inleBcn is an idiomatic phrase for *to live on 
without thinking'; *to live in. the present only.' 

1. 10, &c. UeBcrfommen is here used in the sense of etn^jfangen, 
* to receive.' The trade of the parents used, as a matter of 
course, also to be carried on by their children. 

The expression Oiegtment was formerly also used in a general 
sense for Oicgierung, * government.' Cp. Note to p. 7, 1. 25. 

1. II. (Bd)altzn unb fatten, lit. *to rule and govern,' is an 
alliterative expression. Cp. Note to p. 10, 1. i. 

1. 12. The terms ^crfommcn and ^ijiorte do not refer in 
this sentence to the possessive eine^ Oiegcntcn, but are used to 
express separate notions ; the political * fire-brand ' reproach- 
ing the citizens for not inquiring after the * common law,* or 
*old custom ' (^erfomnten), or into the ' history of the country* 
(^ifiorte), or into the * rights, or claims, of a Sovereign * (btm 
(Red^t eme« Sffegenten). Cp. Note to p. 26, 1. 25, where the term 
^iflorie has been used in a different sense. 

1. 13. Uebcr has here the force of *in consequence." SScrs 
fdutnni^ is used both as a masculine and neuter noun. 

1. 17. SSerfliudjt may here be rendered by the exclamation, 
*The deuce !' or by the more harmless * Bless me !* 

1. 19. The speaker uses here the expression ^ontc^ in, and 
not y?on (S)?anien, because Philip II was not exclusively *King 
0/ Spain.' 

1. 20. The largest portion of the Netherlands fell into the 
hands of the House of Habsburg, in consequence of the 
marriage between the Archduke Maximilian of Austria and 
the Lady Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold. This was one 
of the * prudent marriages,' which gave rise to the well-known 
saying, * Be/Ja gerant alii^ tufelix Austria nube* &c. 

1. 21. See above, the Note to 1. 11. 

1, 26, Every Flemish province had its own constitution, an4' 
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it was one of the privileges of the various provinces that their 
inhabitants were to be judged according to their respective 
provincial statutes. 

1. 29. Translate S3riiffclcr by * citizen of Brussels/ and the 
proper names Slntnjcrpcr and ©enter in analogy with this 
rendering. 

P. 35, 1. I. The neuter pronoun e3 (by elision 'g) is fre- 
quently employed in German to denote in a general indefinite 
manner 'things,* 'matters,* &c. Cp. p. 32, 1. 18 and Note. 

Scrtlanfen, here ' to run on.' 

1. 2. The verb toeifen, lit. *to show,* is in this phrase used 
idiomatically for ' to treat.* 

Charles the Bold (1435 — 1477) inherited from his father, 
Philip the Good, the then united portions of the Netherlands. 
He was in constant collision with the Netherlanders, whose 
political rights he relentlessly endeavoured to suppress. The 
citizens defended their institutions bravely, but the entire 
suppression of the latter was probably only prevented by the 
sudden death of that reckless warrior. 

1. 3. The mention of Frederick the Warrior in this place, 
is generally considered very puzzling, there having existed no 
sovereign of the name of Frederick, surnamed the * Warrior.* 
And on account of this circumstance, Schiller went even so far 
as to omit that unhistorical name in his stage edition of Eg- 
mont. We think, however, that Goethe must have meant here 
Frederick III, Emperor of Germany, who, in 1488, raised with 
great alacrity an army for the rescue of his son Maximilian, 
then a prisoner of the burghers of Bruges. The royal captive 
had, in the meantime, been set at liberty on promising various 
concessions to the Flemings. These concessions were after- 
wards declared null and void, and the Emperor besieged in 
person, but without success, the city of Ghent. The mention of 
Frederick seems, therefore, more appropriate here than that 
of Maximilian would be, who finally succeeded in tranquil- 
lizing the Netherlands; and the unhistorical designation of the 
monarch, who was anything but warlike, may be explained by 
the circumstance that Goethe made the incendiary clerk pur- 
posely use the martial surname, in order to make the contrast 
between the Emperor and the female Regent more striking. 
By omitting the words Friedrich der Krieger, the speech loses in 
rhythm as well as in force. 

1. 4. The taunt which Goethe puts in the mouth of the 
lawyer's clerk, is partially based on the question which some 
of the nobles addressed to the Regent, when she intended to 
enforce the introduction of the Inquisition into Flanders. 'Will 
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the people of Brabant,' they asked, 'who shook off the yoke 
of Charles V, and who did not submit to it during the presence 
of Philip, now stoop under it at the command of a Regent 
who is a woman ? ' (Brabantini, qui sub Carolo Caesare fre^ 
num excujserantf et presente Philippo Rege non receperanty nunc 
ad Gubernatricis feminae 'vocem, in illud sese induerent ? Strada, 
i. p. 60.) 

I. 5. 2l(t is here used in the sense of * former.* 

II. 8-10. The incident here alluded to does by no means 
refer, &s has rather oddly been interpreted, to the above- 
related capture of Maximilian, but to that of his son Philip, of 
whom the burghers took possession when he was only four 
years of age. After the death of the Lady Mary in 1482, her 
husband Maximilian was to be governor and guardian during 
the minority of his children ; but the Flemish demurred, and 
after they had captured the heir apparent, the government 
was carried on in the name of the minor by a commission 
of burghers. 

1. 12. Oic^te Scanner, *men of the right sort.' 

1. 13. JDafiir . . . aber aud^ may here be rendered by 'and 
hence it is that.* 

1. 18. 5Bir ©raBantci, * we people of Brabant.* It is a well- 
known fact in the history of the Netherlands, that the province 
of Brabant enjoyed, together with that of Limburg, special 
political privileges, in consequence of the very liberal Charter 
which it received in the fourteenth century, and which is 
known in history by the name of the ' Joyeuse Entree ' (* blyde 
inkomst/ i.e. * blithe entrance *). It is worthy of remark that 
the leading features of the Brabant constitution which are 
so skilfully interwoven in the dramatic dialogue, do not only 
actually occur in the * Joyeuse Entree,' but have been taken 
by the poet, with some slight verbal alterations, from the 
German translation of Meteren's History of the Netherlands, 
viz. the Articles contained in 11. 24, 25, and in 11. 29-31, and 
in p. 36, 11. 21-23. The statement about the excellence of the 
Brabant Charter over that of all other provinces, is given by 
Meteren in the introductory remarks to the famous Constitu- 
tion. See Meteren, Geschichte der Niederlande^ p. 47, and the 
original Dutch edition, fol. 30. 

1. 24. Goethe uses here, as in other instances, the older 
form crjKic^, for the more modern cvjlcit^. 

1. 28. (St ijl ung »ervflic^tet, * he is bound to us.' 

1. 29. (5r— (affen, *he is not to exercise in respect of us 
any force or arbitrary will, or give any sign of it.' 

P. 86, 1. II. JDo^ Sort pi^rcn, ' to be spokesman.' 
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1. 13. See Note to p. 13, 1. 4. 

1. 15. 3n ben §a(^, *down his throat.* 

I. 17. 2Ber t^m ettt>a^ t^ut, *who dares touch him.' 

II. 21-23. The Article contained in these lines is given by 
Motley in the following words, * that the prince of the land 
should not elevate the clerical state higher than of old has 
been customary and by former princes settled ; unless by the 
other two estates, the nobility and the cities.* (Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, vol. i. p. 270.) Cp. also Schiller's Hhtorische 
Skizzen, p. 9, 1. 29, &c. 

1. 29. J^dnbel anfangcn, 'to cause * or 'make a row.* 

1. 31. 5entanb in^ ^orf^^om jagcn is an idiomatic phrase for 
* to intimidate,* or * to overawe, any one.* 

P. 37, 1. 3. The political instigator who wishes to induce 
the people to commit excesses, alludes here to the iconoclastic 
outrages which originated in Flanders. 

1. 10. The term ©eta^rte is the obsolete form for ©ctcl^rte. 

1. 13. 2Bag fo(( bag, ' what do you mean by that? ' 

1. 15. Sduft ju, * come running up.* 

1. 16. Xreiben aikxiti @^alfg^)offen, *play all sorts of pranks.* 
SubiUren, * to hurrah.* We cannot help calling the attention 
of the reader to the exquisite, though concise, description of 
the tumult, which the poet characterizes with a few masterly 
touches. 

1. 21. SBringt — auacinanbev, 'part them.* 

1. 24. See for Oiet»evcnj, Note to p. 5, 1. 20. 

1. 25. 3Bag faiigt 3^r an, * what are you about ? * 

1. 28. Sin may here be rendered by 'about,* and ©etrerbe by 
' business.* 

1. 29. Sfictn, here *to be idle.* Egmont*s saying bears 
a slight resemblance to the speech which Shakespeare puts 
in the mouth of Flavins in the opening scene of his Julius 
Caesar — 

' Hence ! home, you idle creatures, get you home ; 
Is this a holiday ? ' 
Egmont*s conversation with the citizens about their trade 
seems likewise to be, in its general outlines, a poetical remini- 
scence of the parley between the tribunes Flavins and MaruUus 
and the * rabble of citizens.* 

P. 38, 1. 3. Sertrummern, *to destroy.* 

1. 6. (Sureg 3cic3^eng, * your calling.* The genitive of ^dd)m 
in connection with the name of a trade (or profession) is used 
to denote the nature of the employment of a person, e.g. (Sr 
ifl feineg 3ei(3^eng cin Simmermcijlcr, * he is a carpenter by trade.* 
The origin of this idiomatic phrase is to be found in the 
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custom of mechanics, 'shopkeepers,* &c. to hang up a sign 
(Bc^cti) in front of their place of business, indicating the 
nature of their trade or employment. 

1. 1 2, &c. The preposition ntit expresses here * co-operation,* 
viz. i^r t)abt ntit . . . gcarbeitet, ' you assisted in making.* 

I. 14. The expression ©nabc is here used eiliptically for Mt 
is (or, * I consider it *) a high favour.' 

1. 16. Jffiag an (Sud) tfl, *all that is in your power.' 

1. 17. Ucbcl angef^rtcben fein is an idiomatic expression for 

* to be in bad odour * ; * to stand in bad repute.* 

1. 19. DrbentUd^, here * respectable.* 

1.21. ^6) n^c^l, may be rendered here by * oh yes.' 

1. 22. Xagbieb or S^acjcbtcb is a characteristic expression for 

* idler * ; it denotes literally * one who robs the very day,* 
i.e. one who makes a wrong use of his time. @djfcr is the 
vulgar form for (Sdufer. 

^'\i cucr ©nabcn SBcrtaub : say *by your gracious leave.* 

1. 23. JDie— Sangertt?eile, *they spread riots for want of 

something to do.* The noun Sangcnjcilc (cp. the French 

*ennuie*) is often declined as if it were written in two 

separate words, e.g. au^ (angcv SBcile. 

©c^arrcn . . . nac^, * scrape for ; * * rake up.' 

1. 24. 3emanb etn?a3 (traS) vorliiQen, * to tell lies to some one.* 

1. 25. 33cgaf|[t gu hicgen, here *to be treated to.* 

1. 27. JDa^ — Xi6sji, * that is just what they want.* 

1. 29. The sentiments expressed by the carpenter are in 

accordance with the then prevalent opinion, that the modem 

Iconoclasts were bent upon pillage and robbery. Cp. Note to 

p. 31, 1. 8. 

1. 32. Egmont was sincerely devoted to the Roman Catholic 

faith, and his admonition to make a firm stand against the 

* foreign creed* — as the new doctrines were then called — fully 
harmonizes with his religious conviction. 

P. 39, 1. 2. (Sic — rotten, * crowds assemble in the streets.* 

1. 5. S)anfcn, &c. The nominative of the pers. pron. of 
the first and third persons is sometimes omitted in German 
familiar conversation. 

1. 6. The elliptical phrase SlHe^ — liegt denotes here, *we will 
do all, that is in our power.* 

1. 7. ®ar fo nidjtg ^v^nifc^ed, 'there is nothing Spanish about 
him.* The position of gar before fo in this phrase is not quite 
usual. 

1. 9. Cp. p. 9, 1. 15, and t\iQ Note referring to it. 

1. 1 1. i)a^ — fctn, * the king will never do that.* 

1. 12. ^\i ten ^eintgcn, * with his own kindred/ 
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1. 16. (5in re(^tc6 Steffen, *a fine morsel.* %xi^m is here the 
vulgar expression for S3iffcn. 
1. 18. S&ag fontmt bir ein, * what are you thinking of? ' 
1. 19, &c. (S^ ijl mir nun fo, * but so it is with me/ 
1. 21. 3Biber SSiUen, * against my own will/ 
!Der ij! gut fcpfen, * that would suit well for the headsman/ 
1. 24. 58ucfel for Oiucfen is, according to Grimm, mostly used 
when the * back * has been exposed to some ill-treatment. Cp. 
p. 72, 1. 29, and p. 76, 1. 14. 
1. 25. Wl'xi Otutf|en ftret^en, *to beat with rods/ 
(^in renter Sauft : say * a portly person.* The literal transla- 
tion is ^ a big paunch/ 
1. 26. 3lm $fal){, * at the stake/ 

1. 27. BttJicft— ©Ucbcrn, *I feel twitching pains in all my limbs/ 
1. 30. Some recent German editions have c^cbannt for ge^ 
brannt. We have given the preference to the latter version, 
because it occurs in the first original edition of 1787, and 
because the word gcbannt, * spell-bound,* seems too refined an 
expression for the general tenor of the speech. In making 
Jetter give utterance to his morbid feelings, the poet de- 
scribes, with a masterly touch, which shows his deep insight 
into human nature, the fatal influence which a reign of terror 
exercises on the minds of men. By constantly witnessing the 
most harrowing punishments, Jetter declares that he cannot 
be cheerful for a single hour, and he * soon forgets all fun and 
merriment * ; his imagination is excited to such a degree that 
' fearful visions are, as it were, burnt in upon his brain.' 

P. 40, 1. 3. The adverb immer denotes here the continuity 
of Egmont's absence. It may therefore be rendered by * still,* 
to be placed at the beginning of the sentence. 

1. 6. The idiomatic phrase, dg brennt mir unter ben ©oljlcn, 
corresponds to the English, * I feel the ground burning under 
my feet.* 
1. 7. ^uf bic ©tuube ba fcin, *to be punctual to the hour.* 
1. 9, &c. Semanb burc^ bic ginger fe^en is one of the many 
idiomatic phrases connected with the word ginger. It denotes 
' to wink at some negligence or fault.* 

1. 10, &c. ^xdi td)'« beffer, * I should prefer *; * Td rather.* 
1. 14. 2Sen er untertt?cg2(, &c. *of whom he may have caught 
hold on his way.' By this supposition Goethe wishes to in- 
dicate the sociable disposition of Egmont, and his affable 
communicative character, 
1 16. Cp. Note to p. 35, 1. I. 
1. 26. (Sg ifl mir ganj re^t, * I rather like.* 
P. 41, 1. I. §lu^tt)art^, here 'from abroad/ 
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1. 6. The whole of the following conversation reflects 
Egmont's character in its brightest colours. It shows his 
humane disposition, his strict sense of justice, and his indul- 
gent and forbearing mind ; but above all, the principal feature 
of his character, his impulsive carelessness and love of life for 
its own sake. 

1. 7. The name of the captain is, like all the other proper 
names mentioned in this scene, fictitious. The expression 
Oie(atiou from the Latin * relatio,' is used in official language 
for ©cri^t, * report.' 

1. 9. The tumult here referred to is the iconoclastic out- 
break which took place in Flanders during Egmont's absence. 
Gp. p. 17, 1. II, &c., and Note, 

1. 10. Ungegogen^citen may be translated by 'acts of miscon- 
duct,' and !£ofifiit)nf)eitcn by the sing, number of its equivalent. 

1. 15. 93crtri^ is the original Flemish, or German name for 
the modem French * Verviers,' a town in Flanders. 

1. 1.7. Schiller, in his History of the Revolt of the Nether- 
lands, says: 'Count Egmont also, in order to manifest his 
zeal for the king's service, did violence to his natural kind- 
heartedness. Introducing a garrison into the town of Ghent, 
he caused some of the most refractory rebels to be put to 
death.' 

1. 22. Scorer, here 'preacher.' Cp. p. 14, 1. 5, and Note, 

1. 23. Comines, or rather Commines, lies on both sides 
of the river Lys, which forms there the boundary between 
France and Belgium. Before French Flanders was ceded to 
France it belonged entirely to the Netherlands. 

1. 29. ©inml^mer denotes ' a receiver of taxes, tolls,' &c., but 
may here be rendered by * steward.' 

1. 30. Translate here auf by * within.' 

P. 42, 1. I. SWu§ l^erBei, 'must be procured.' The verbs 
gef^afft ivcrbcn are here understood. 

1. 7. ©e^te er jt^ felbfi, 'he fixed . . . himself; namely, he 
stated his own time. 

1. 12. @r — (ixn% ' he is sure to set about it in earnest.' 

1. 15. @nabcn9c]()aU, 'pension.' ©ebu^v, here 'allowance'; 
* salary.' 

1. 16, &c. (Ratl^ f(^affen, 'to devise some expedient.' 

@ie— einri^tcn, 'let them shift as well as they can.' 

1. 22. 9luf ettDaS tenfen, is frequently used in the signification 
of * to consider how to manage a thing.' 

I. 25. 9luf ettt)a3 anber^ finnen, 'devise something else.* 

1. 28. Count Oliva is a fictitious character. 

1. 30. $err may here be freely rendered by ' count,' 
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P. 48, 1. I. 3(3^ fomme ni^t ba;^u, denotes, in the sense in 
which it is used here, * I cannot find time for it.' 

Untet tticlctn SSerT^af ten, * of all detestable things.* 

1. 5. SScbcnfli^feit, here * apprehension.* 

1. 7. ^aglt — SWcinung, * give me an outline of your ideas.' 

1. 14. §intcn,with reference to a battle, *in the rear.' 

1. 15. ^orgtid^e, 'apprehensive man.* The article and the 
inflection make in German the meaning sufficiently clear. 

(Sr tciU : say * he is anxious for.' 

1. 18. (Si(J^ tijal^rcn, 'to be on one's guard.* 

1. 23. @o— bit, * you may do so.* 

1. 25. Oiafd^ UUf *live gaily.* The popular expression *to 
live fast* corresponds to the German rafc^ Icben ; but here it 
would be a vulgarism, if used in that sense. 

1. 27. 2!obtcngett)clbe, * burial vault,* or simply * vault.' 

1. 28. The words 3(J^ f}abc in the preceding line refer also 
to nid^t Sufi. 

1. 29. ©cbad^tigen J^of j (Saben j, 'solemn measures of the 
court.* The expression J^ofidabenj is a coined word, used 
here to designate the stiff manner of lifa prescribed by the 
Spanish court etiquette. The term tnujicm {nad}), * to model * 
(according to), is not of frequent occurrence. 

1. 30. Urn — bcnfcn, 'to trouble myself about life.' Cp. above, 
the Note to 1. 22, p. 42. 

P. 44, 1. 6. aSic Icif ' et eu^ bcriil^rt, * with what delicacy he 
treats you.* 

1. 8. Unb — ©aitc, ' yet he harps continually on this string.' 
It is rather difficult to render in English the delicate play on 
the word Bcrut>rcn in this and the preceding line. 

1. 14. The sentiment contained in this line reminds us of 
Goethe's admirable saying : 

@inc^ fd^icf t fxd^ nidji fur aKe ! 
@c^c jcbcr mt er'g trcibe, 
@e^e jeber too er Blcibc, 
Unb toer flel^t, baf cr nidii faUc! 

1. 15. The secretary wishes to intimate, that it lies in Eg- 
mont's nature to be free from care, that * it suits him well 
to be without fears.* 

1. 18. ^nd^ttm m.ay here be rendered by 'lively.* 

1. 19. Ucbermutf^ bcv (§Jcfe((igfcit, 'overflow of conviviality.' 
©etricbcn, * done.* 

I. 20. The expression Sotgen, is here a synonym of golgcvwng, 
* conclusion.' 

II. 22-25. These lines refer to a well-known incident in the 
troubled pages of the history of the Netherlands. The fol- 
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lowing summary extracted from the account given by Prescott 
(Philip II, vol. i. p. 440) will suffice for the present purpose. 
*At a banquet at which many of the Flemish nobles were 
present, the talk fell on the expensive habits of the aristocracy, 
especially as shown in the number and dress of their do- 
mestics. ... It was proposed to regulate their apparel by a 
more modest and uniform standard. The lot fell on Egmont 
to devise some suitable livery, of the simple kind used by the 
Germans. He proposed a dark grey habit, which, instead of 
the aiguillettes commonly suspended from the shoulders, should 
have flat pieces of cloth, embroidered with the figure of a head 
and a fool's cap. The head was made marvellously like that 
of the cardinal (Granvelle), and the cap, being red, was 
thought to bear much resemblance to a cardinal's hat. The 
dress was received with acclamation. The nobles instantly 
clad their retainers in the new livery, which had the advantage 
of greater economy. It became the badge of party. The 
tailors of Brussels could not find time to supply their customers. 
(Cp. Egmont, p. 38, 11. 12, 13.) The Duchess at first laughed 
at the jest, and even sent some specimens of the embroidery to 
Philip. But Granvelle looked m6re gravely on the matter. . . . 
Margaret at length succeeded in persuading the lords to take 
another (device), not personal in its nature. The substitute 
was a sheaf of arrows. Even this was found to have an offen- 
sive application as it intimated the league of the nobles.* 

Gp. Schiller's Historische Skizzerij p. 11, IK 9-23. 

11. 27-30. This is an allusion to the celebrated designation 
of Gueux, 'beggars,' which the confederate Flemish noble- 
men assumed in 1566. After having presented a petition to 
the Regent, some three hundred of them were told at a ban- 
quet that the Seigneur de Berlaymont had called them * gueux,* 
in the presence of the Regent. Brederode, the president of 
the banquet, declared that * he and his friends had no objec- 
tion to the name, since they were ready at any time to 
become beggars for the service of their king and country.* 
{Se njero Itbenter appellaiionem ill am, quae ea cumque esset, acci- 
/>ere, ac regis patriaeque causa Gheusios se mendicosque re ipsa 
futuros, Strada, i. p. 187, where the whole occurrence is re- 
lated in full.) The guests received *that sally with great 
applause, and as they drank to one another they shouted 
'vi'vent les Gueux, " Long live the beggars." * The prince of 
Orange, and the Counts Egmont and Horn were passing by 
chance the Culemberg House, where the banquet took place ; 
they entered with a view to break up the revels, and * as the 
new comers pledged their friends in the wine-cup, it was 
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received with the same thundering acclamations of " Vivent 
les Gueux!"* The confederates assumed then the insignia 
of poverty, and appeared in public in coarse clothing with 
beggars* wallets and wooden bowls. 

Unnatnc (1. 28) may here be rendered by 'nickname.' 

1. 31, &c. jjajlnaci^t^fpicl, * carnival's play.' Cp. for the 
etymology of gajlnac^t, or gaflna(S^t, my Note to Schiller's 
Wilhelm Tell, 1. 390. 

<Sinb — tniHgonncn, *are we to be grudged the scanty, motley 
rags.' 9J?ut^ may here be rendered by * spirit.' 

P. 45, 1. I, &c. Render angcfcif^tc by 'animated,' and ntag 
by ' would.* 

I. 5. 2Bo^( — tocrtl^, 'worth the trouble of dressing and un- 
dressing.' 

1. 6, &c. Um ixi ratl^cn unb ju ttcrBinbcn, * to guess and con- 
jecture.' (Jrrat^cn has a more emphatic meaning than ratten, 
and may be rendered by * divine.' 

1. 8. (S(!^enfen is here used in the sen^e of *to omit '; 'to spare.' 

I. 9. ©filter seems to be used here in the sense of 'scholar,' 
or rather 'pedant.* 

II. 10, II. The expressions finncn and auSjtnncn refer to 
(Sd^ixtern, and the remaining portion of the sentence |p ^of^ 
linden ; but in order to understand fully the right meaning of 
this passage, it must also be borne in mind that finncn is here 
an intransitive verb signifying ' to ponder' ; 'ruminate,' and au^? 
finncn a transitive verb, meaning 'to find out by thinking'; 'to 
contrive'; * devise,* &c. In the same way the words gctan^cn 
ivoI)in fie fonncn, ' arrive at any place they hke,* express the 
transitive meaning of n^anbeln, ' to walk gently,* and crf^Icid^cn, 
'to obtain surreptitiously,' the transitive signification of 
f(^Iei(^en, ' to sneak.' 

I. 16. (Bie laffcn toiU, * is about to let it go.' 

II. 20-21. Sic . . . gcpcitf(^t,' as if lashed.' @cf|cn . . . bur(J^, 'rush 
away.' 3i>agen, here ' chariot.* 

1. 23. SJ^ut^ig gefaft, * with calm self-possession.* 

1. 24. (2tur^ signifies not only 'fall,' but also * steep descent'; 
* precipice.' 

I. 25. ^^ ge^t : say 'we hasten.' The pronoun cr in the fol- 
lowing sentence refers to man in general; it may be rendered 
by ' men,* or by the pronoun ' we.* 

1. 28. It has been remarked that there is a perfect iambic 
movement in the first portion of the present speech. This is 
also, in a great measure, the case with the preceding speech 
of Egmont, and with many other passages throughout the 
drama, too numerous to be pointed out, Gp. Qrit* Anal, p.xxxvi. 
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1. 32, &c. 3a— @d^ritt, * Yea, a false step of my own.' 

P. 46, 1. 3. Sco^, here * die.' Egmont is known to have 

shared valiantly all the dangers of warfare with his comrades. 
1. 4. SScnn'g — ge^t, * when the whole worth of a free life 

is at stake.* 
1. 10. S)ag Slnbcre l^at 3eit, * the rest may wait.' 
1. 13. J^orjJ^e, here *try to find out.' Cp. Note to p. 32, 

1. II. 
1. 14. This statement is based on the account given by 

Strada (i. p. 223) of the effort made by the Regent, not to 

show a woman's weakness by her grief (' baud palam moe- 

rori muliebriter indulsit,* &c.). 

1. 16. See on William of Orange the Note to p. 11, 1. 31. 

1. 18. The expression frci is here used in the sense of Inciter; 
fcrcjcnfrci, * cheerful ' ; * at ease.* 

i. 24. Surucf^altcnber, i.e. more reserved than usual. 

1. 26. ©claflicn, here, * calmly.' 

1. 27. 2Bl^ may here be rendered by * turned,' and JDi^cur^, 
in the next line, by * topic* 

1. 29. ^f)xt, &c., *her benevolent, kindly demeanour.' 

P. 4:7, 1. 4. Unb bic, &c., *and tbes^,* i.e. women in general, 

1. 6. This is an allusion to the well-known mythological tale 
that Hercules was spinning wool, when he was a slave to the 
Lydian queen, Omphale, whilst the latter wore his lion's skin. 

1. 7. J^ufel^of is a coined expression, composed of Jhinfel, 
* distaff,' and ^of, * court.* It approaches in meaning the 
expression * petticoat government,' and may be rendered here 
by * spinning court circle.' 

1. 10. The conjunction * that * is to be supplied before * the 
most discordant,' (bic tinbrigftcn,) because the words bie mo(i)Un 
immer gem (1. 4) refer also to the present clause. 

1. 12. 2)a jic, &c., * since she cannot accomplish her object.' 
XIntt)ci^(>cit, here * unwise conduct.' 

1. 16. ^o^tttal is here, as in some other instances, used by 
Goethe for bie^mat. 

1. 18. S'limmetmcl^r, simply * never.' — The Regent had at three 
different times made preparations to leave Brussels. 

1. 19. Supply the words fie ifl before ©tattl^atterin. The 
expression ^onigin is here used to denote, in general, the 
exalted position occupied by the Regent. 

1. 21. Unbebeutenbe Xage abi^ufjafvelu, *to spin out an insigni- 
ficant life.' The verb ab^jafveln denotes literally * to reel off' 
(yarn, &c.), and is here happily used by Goethe to express the 
slow monotony of an inactive life. 
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1. 22, &c. (Si^ — f>eritm^uf(^Ievpen, Ho drag on her existence 
in the old family circle/ Margaret of Parma was, as stated 
before, first married to Alexander del Medici, and after 
his death to Ottavio Farnese. 

1. 31. 3urcd^t viicfcn, *to arrange.' 

P. 48, 1. 2. The noun §inbcvnif is more commonly used in 
the neuter than in the feminine gender. 

1. 5. Slu(J^ ii)m : translate * with him also.* 

1.6. 3i)rcn ©ang t)alten, *will hold on their (ordinary) 
course.' The verb iuirb (1. 5) refers also to this clause, although 
fDinge is used in the plural. 

1. 7. 2Beite should here be rendered by ^vast,' and nad^ einei* 
^or^egogencn, in the next line, by * according to a marked out.' 

1. 13. The Prince alludes here to the possibility of depriving 
the people, which he designates by Oium^jf, * trunk'; ' body,' of 
their leaders, whom he calls their J^aupt, ' head.' 

1. 16. Render here tragc by *have had,' and J^er by *for,* 
placing the latter word before »iclc. 

1. 17. SScrl^dltniffc : say 'concerns.' 

1. 22. Goethe has here most admirably adapted a saying of 
Orange which has been reported by Strada, i. p. 234. After 
quoting the statement of the Prince that he was fully ac- 
quainted with every word which Philip II uttered, either in 
public or private, and that he could not better employ his 
riches than by buying those useful state secrets. Orange is 
reported by Strada to have added * For it constitutes the 
wisdom of a Prince, to find out the secrets of the councils 
and to leave the mysteries of nature to idle persons.' {Quippe 
banc esse Principum pbilosophiam^ conciliorum secreta rimari: 
naturae njero abdita otiosis relinqui.) 

1. 25. 9Wit chvo^ augfcmmcti; fig. * to get on with anything.' 

1. 28, &c. @g— fommcn, *the world cannot be set to rights.' 

P. 49, 1. 1. The Prince of Orange now states more explicitly 
what he had before (p. 48,1. 13) only hinted at. Cp. Scbillers 
Jlistoriscbe Skizzen, p. 1 5, 1. 8, &c. 

1. 4. (S^ iji fcinc @orgc, * there is no fear of that.' 

1. 8. 5luf unfcic 5lrt, 'after our own fashion.' Unter cinanber, 
here 'between ourselves.' 

1. 10. The verb abttdgeu is here used in the sense of 'to 
balance,* for Orange wishes to intimate that they well know 
how ' to distinguish their own rights from those of the king.' 

1. II. Untcvt^an unb Qehjartig fcin, 'to be obedient and loyal.' 
3^m gu!ommt : say * is his due.' Dr. Strehike remarks, that 
iufommcn was an amtUci^cr SluStrud jur JBcjei^nung ber £e^u^vP^d)t 
gegcn ben l&d^n^ffcnn. 

X 2 
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1. 13. (Si(^— jufc^vicBc, *but . . . should arrogate more/ 

1. 17. 5Qir — laffen, *we will submit to a trial.* Cp. p. 20, 1. 8, 
and the Note referring to that passage. 

1. 19. Xlnb to)ag, &c., i.e. *and what, if there were a verdict/ &c. 

1. 21, &c. Egmont believed so firmly in the clemency and 
humane disposition of Philip II, that he laughed at all the 
warnings of his friends. 

1. 29, &c. Slufjlecfcn, *to raise*; SBinbl^aud^, lit. 'breath of 
wind * ; say * breeze.* 

1. 31. SKurbc— jufammcntreiben, 'would cause a mighty 
conflagration,* i. e. the news of their capture would drive 
together (^ufammentreiben) all the combustible elements of 
political discontent, and thus cause a mighty conflagration. 

1. 32. SBo^inau^ tDoHten ftc, 'whither could they tend?*; * What 
could be their intention?* 

P. 50, 1. I. Unb — Seben, 'and would they have recourse to 
assassination?* This is evidently an allusion to the various 
attempts which were subsequently made, at the instigation of 
Philip II, on the life of the Prince of Orange, and to his 
ultimate tragic death by the hands of the assassin Gerard. Cp. 
the Note to p. 11, 1. 31. 

1. 2. Supply c^ after ttJcKen. Egmont is of opinion, that their 
enemies could not entertain the will to attempt their lives. 
In the following lines he almost describes prophetically the 
result, which was partly brought about by his own violent 
death and by that of his fellow-sufferer. Count Horn. 

1. 6, &c. ^ut(>etc is here, like ficjfc in the next line, the present 
conditional ; leer, here ' vain * ; * futile.* 

1. 12. Cp. the Note to p. 48, 1. 22, on preceding page. 

1. 13. The verb n)o((en is in this place nearly equivalent to 
* to maintain ' ; ' to pretend ' ; translate therefore ttjoflte nid^t^ 
UHJTeu by ' pretended not to know it.* 

1. 14. The Regent was, according to Strada (i. p. 29), strongly 
opposed to the arrival of Alva with an army ; and in a letter 
which she addressed to the King she plainly tells him, that a 
new army would only contribute to impoverish the country 
and produce a civil war — which view Goethe has, in the next 
speech, put in the mouth of Egmont. 

1. 15. SWorbfimt, ' murderous disposition.* 

1. 19. It is historically known, that the Prince was acquainted 
with the fact, that Alva came to the Netherlands with death- 
warrants, signed in blank, intended against the most prominent 
leaders. 

P. 51, 1. 7, &c. Soran— bijl, ' of what you will be the cause ' ; 
' for what you will be answerable.* 
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L 1 2. nu\)<\il\Q, * with difficulty/ ©eftiUt, ' kept down.' 

1. 13. aWit @inem SBinfe, *by a single sign.* Slufl^c^en, *to 
excite*; *to stir up.' 

1. 15. <§anbtunQ, for §anbct, 'commerce,' is now not very 
frequently used. JDenfe bie, &c., * imagine the desolation, the 
butchery.* Mark here the different use of the verb benfcn, 
which is employed in 1. 14 with the prep, an, in the significa- 
tion of *to think of; whilst in 1. 15 it is used without any 
preposition — as is sometimes done in higher diction — in the 
sense of * to represent to one's mind's eye ' ; * to realize.* 

1. 16. gclb is here used for @d)la(S^tfc(b. 

1. 17, &c. Goethe describes here the horrible incidents which 
actually took place, during the subsequent sanguinary struggle, 
between the Netherlanders and the Spaniards. 

1. 21, &c. Unb — xan^i, *and what will be your feelings when 
you must confess to yourself.* 

1. 24. (Sinjehte SWenfd)cn, * single men,* i.e. mere individuals. 

1. 29. 9Bcr fic^ fennt, &c. namely, he who does not act by mere 
impulse, but is always guided in his actions by a thoughtful 
watchfulness over himself, need not suspect his own courage, 
and can * with confidence advance and retreat * (ji^cr "on^Xi ttnb 
rurfti?ait^ ofyiVi) ; that is to say, he well knows when to spare 
himself and when to act otherwise. 

P. 52, 1. 3. ^cmmt ... in Slnfd^tag: translate 'should be 
taken into account.* Seid)tejle, here * faintest.* 

1. 5. Scifeftcn, lit. 'gentlest,* here 'smallest.' gufitritt, 'step*; 
' footing.* 

1. 13. S)ic »^onige, &c. The import of this saying is, that the 
actions of kings are never interpreted as mean, because people 
always attribute to them higher motives. 

1. 16. $rcbe, here 'experiment.* Slbivartcn, 'to await.' 

1. 20. Supply the word * own * before the equivalent of Slitgen. 
In German the emphasis is sufficiently indicated by means of 
the possessive pronoun mcincn. 

1. 27, &c. 3n — ©cjlalt, lit. 'in their true shape,* i.e. 'such as 
they are,* or ' in their true light.* 

1. 30. Cp. for Befc^cn, the Note to p. 26, 1. 17. 

I. 31, &c. SWad^t denotes here 'power*; 'authority.' 

5Bic bcinc S^eunbe gefapt finb, 'in what frame of mind your 
friends are.* The Prince admonishes Egmont to listen to the 
advice of his friends, which to do the Count subsequently 
neglected. 

P. 53, 1. 9. The above scene is mainly based on the memor- 
able meeting which took place between Egmont and Orange at 
Willebroek, a village between Antwerp and Brussels, in 1567, 
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Egmont had received the mission from the Regent to persuade 
his friend not to withdraw from the Netherlands. Count 
Mansfeldt, and Berty, the Regent's secretary, were present at 
the interview, which is fully described by Strada (i. p. 268), 
who concludes his report with the following remarkable 
passage: *It is related that, before parting, the Prince of 
Orange led Egmont aside and spoke to him of the danger 
which threatened him, imploring him not to await the bloody 
tempest which was about to burst forth from Spain over the 
heads of the most distinguished Flemish nobles. And when 
Egmont, fully relying on his services and unmindful of every 
danger, dissented, asserting that he hoped everything fronv-the 
clemency of the King, when he found order restored in the 
provinces, Orange exclaimed : " This clemency of the King 
which you so extol, will be your ruin, Egmont, and I foresee 
with my mind's eye (would that I might be deceived !) that 
over your body, as a bridge, the Spaniards will enter the 
country.'* After these words he closely embraced him, as 
if he were sure that his presentiment was to become a truth, 
and that he saw the Count for the last time ; ancl tear§ fell 
from the eyes of both of them.* (Ferunt Oranglum^ ante^ 
quam inde recederet, cum Egmontio seorsim ahducto de imminently 
bus periculis locutum, orasse ilium, subduceret sese, gravidamque 
cruore tempestatem ab Hispania impendentem Belgarum procerum 
capitibus ne opperiretur. Et cum Egmontius meritis firox, eoque 
periculi negligens, contra dissereret, ac Regis clementiae, si pacatas 
reperiret prcvinciaSj omnia tribueret: Perdet te, inquit OrangiuSy 
haec quam jactas dementia Regis, Egmonti, ac videor mihi 
praevidere animo, utinam falso, te pontem scilicet futurum, 
quo Hispani calcato, in Belgium transmittant. Quo dicto tarn' 
quam praesagitionis certus, hominemque supremum visurus, arcte^ 
nee sine utriusque la cry mis complex us, abscess it,) 

Gp. Schiller'' s Hisiorische Skizzen, p. 19, 1. 22, &c., where the 
above interview between Egmont and Oranien is graphically 
described by the author. 

1. II. @infotnmcn is here used in the sense of einfatten, 'to 
occur ' ; * to enter one's mind.' 

1. 12. Xragt . . . l^eruBer, * transfers.' (Sorglici^feit, ' anxiety.' 

2)ritter Sfufjug. 

p. 56, 1. 5. Render »cr ^x6) l^inteBt by Meads a life of,' placing 
these words before SWul^c, and omitting the preposition in. 

1. 10. It is hardly necessary to mention that the Regent 
refers to the abdication of Charles V. 
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1. 13, &c. UcBcr etoa^ bcttfen, for nad^benfen, is not very com- 
monly used. — The letter alluded to was a reply to the Regent's 
remonstrance against the mission of Alva to the Netherlands* 
Both missives were conveyed by Caspar Robles in the summer 
of 1567. 

1. 16, &c. Goethe has here and p. 57, 1. 9, &c., embodied the 
substance of Philip's reply, in which the Regent was assured 
* that the king had at heart the esteem she had gained from 
all by her great wisdom, in the government of the provinces 
in those disturbed times, &c. And that Alva was not sent to 
deprive her Highness of any of the praise, that was fully her 
due, but in order that by giving her his aid and counsel, and 
while lessening her labour, he might preserve the result of 
what she had done up to that time, &c.' (Regi curae esse 
sororis existlmationem^ quam ilia sibi apud omnes summa pru- 
dentia comparan)erat, moderandis ea tempestate Pro'vinciis, etc. 
Nee eo mitti Albanum^ ut ex ea laude, quae tota ejus Celsitudinis 
est, quiddam decerpat : ' sed ad operant ill't suam consiliumque 
praestando^ et minore Gubernatricis labore ad earn diem acta con" 
servety etc) Strada, i. p. 292. 

1, 20. (So — tna^e, *gave me so much trouble.' 
P. 57, 1. 2. Sdjon is here used in the sense of 'politely.* — 
In speaking of a billet in which the King informed his sister, 
under date Oct. 13, 1568, that her resignation was accepted, 
M. de Thou remarks: *Elle re9ut enfin d'Espagne une lettre 
pleine d'amitie et de tendresse, telle qu'on a coutume d'ecrire 
a une personne qu'on remercie apres I'avoir depouille de sa 
dignite.* Hist, Univ. v. p. 439. 

1. 4. This statement is based on a historical fact. 
1. 10. (S'ingang, here 'preamble.' — The following passage is 
partly based on the speech which Alva is reported to have 
made at the last meeting of the State Council in Madrid, which 
was held, according to Strada, in order to discuss the propriety 
of interfering in the Netherlands with an armed force. 
1. 14. Sajlet, *lies heavily.' 93crbiete il^m, *will prevent him.' 
1. 15. ©rofe ©primge tna(S^en, fig. *to move freely.' 
1. 16. Machiavell's reply contains the gist of the views 
expressed by Ruy Comez. Cp. p. 58, 1. 13, and Note, 
1. 20. Olaifon (or ^ernunft) anneljmcn/ to listen to reason.' 
@ar Balb . . . fcrtig ttjcrbcn fonnc, *will soon be able to manage.' 
1. 25. aDo^l is here used in the sense of* probably.* 
1. 30. ®crab' l^crau^, * straightforwardly,' or simply * out.' 
P. 58, 1. I. SWoci^tc tnic^ ^crjleHen, 'should like to dissemble,' 
i. e. the Regent would like to conceal the irritation she feels 
at the double-faced dealings of the king. 
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1. 2. (5ttiV|tnbti(!^ is here a synonym of fd^mcrgl^aft 'painful* 
1. 3, &c. gormlid^, 'formal*; 'conventional.* — The letter 
quoted above, was written by Prince JEboli and only signed by 
the king. 

1. 5. (Sinfel^en may here be rendered by 'consider.* 
1.6. 3ntt)enbig unD auswcnbig, lit. ' internally and externally,' 
i.e. thoroughly, 
1. 7. (Sie — Ijaben, 'they would like to make a clean sweep of it.* 
1. 8. ©ic — ^ugveifcn, ' they do not set about it themselves.* 
This seems to be an allusion to Philip's reluctance to go 
himself with an armed force to the Netherlands, after having 
been told that the Flemings threatened to resist his entrance 
openly with the help of foreign allies. Cp.-Strada, i. p. 281, 

1. 10. The foreign term (Sonfeil (to be pronounced as in 
French) for Oiatl(> or (Staat^rat^ is used both in the neuter 
and masculine gender. — @c\mrft, here simply 'worked.' 

I. II, &c. Render Icb^aft by 'vividly,' and Bug by 'feature.* 

II. 13, &c. The description of the members of the royal 
council is, in part only, historical. By ' honest Roderick,* the 
poet designates Ruy Gomez de Silva, whom Strada (i. p. 
283) calls — *a man who loved peace and quiet before all 
things* {cut pax et quies imprimis curae); and by the 'dili- 
gent Freneda,* is designated the royal confessor and Fran- 
ciscan monk Bernard Fresneda, whom that historian charac- 
terizes as 'a man of gentle and upright character* (mitt 
rectoque *vir ingenio). Both these councillors spoke at the 
above-mentioned final consultation warmly in favour of a 
policy of peace. The names of Alonzo and Las Vargas do, 
however, not occur among the royal councillors enumerated 
by Strada or by the Spanish historian Cabrera, who describes the 
same meeting. One Alonzo de Laloo was secretary to Count 
Horn, and one Francis de Vargas was Spanish ambassador at 
Rome. Juan de Vargas made himself notorious as President 
of the ' Blood Council ' in the Netherlands. According to our- 
opinion Goethe has given a generally favourable description 
of the State Council, in order to bring out in stronger relief 
the hateful character of Alva. 

1. 16. 3Witgc](>cn, here 'to join.' ^^artci may here be rendered 
by ' cause * ; and tnad^tig by ' triumphant.* 

1. 17. By the 'hollow-eyed Toledan,' Goethe designates, of 
course, the Duke of Alva, whose first name vras Fernando 
Alvarez de Toledo, Meteren (book v.) and other historians 
describe him as a man who was in person 'tall, thin, erect, with 
a long visage, lean yellow cheek, dark twinkling eyes, adust 
complexion — cross-looking and rigid.* Cp. Note to p, 78, 1. 23. 
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1. 19. SfficiBergiitc/ womanish kindness.' 

1. 21. ©tatltneijier, lit. 'equerry,' may here be rendered by 

* horse-breaker.' 

1. 22. J^abc tnit bur(!^l^crcn tnuflen *have been obliged to listen 
patiently.' S)urd^f)6rett lit. *to listen to anything until the end.* 

1. 23. @inen Quten SavBcntopf: say *good colours.' garbentcpf 
denotes literally * colour-pot,* i. e. the pot in which painters 
mix their colours. 

1. 25, &c. 3n—fcnnte/ among all my tints, which I could use 
for my picture.' %exi, here * hue.* 

1. 27. ®at{ettf(S^tt>arj : say * jaundice-like.* 

1. 28. Slu^ bcr may here be rendered by *with which.* 

Seber ijl Bci x^m glcid^ ein, * he sets down every one at once as a.' 

1. 29. Slug bicfem ^apitct, * under this head.' The term ^apitcl 
is used in German also for * topic '; 'subject' ; *head,' &c. Cp. 
the use of * chapitre ' in French. 

P. 59, 1. I, &c. 2)a — SWutf>tt>inen, *now he takes hold of every 
wanton act.* Unruf)e, here * disturbance.' 

1. 3*. Unb — t>ott, * and the King sees before him nothing but.' 

1. 4. The pres. conditional frdgen sounds here far better, 
than the pres. cqnjunctive would do. 

1. 5. SBcnn — UngcjO^m^eit, *wh^n a quickly passing offence.' 

1. 6. 5flfT^n, here *to conceive.* 

1. 8. Cardinal Granvelle in speaking of the people described 
it as ' that vile animal, called the people.' — Papiers d'Etat, vii. 

367. 
1. 10. The sentiments attributed by the Regent to the King 

and the Duke of Alva are, in general, expressed in the speech 

of the latter (as reported by Strada) at the above-mentioned 

meeting of the royal council. 

1. 12. J^od^ may here be rendered by * seriously.* 

1. 15. SScrbrdngen, *to supplant'; *to dislodge.' fBeftalluncj, 

* office.* 

1. 17. ^d^ief, 'crooked,* i.e. not straightforward. 
Urn fi(^ Qteifen, 'stretch his authority'; 'become encroaching.* 
1. 18, &c. SBirb cr . . . tocrfd^u^en, 'he will allege that he has.' 
1. 20. Scmanb ^jcrumjie^jcn, denotes fig. 'to put off any one.' 
1. 22, &c. 3d^ — rebete, 'this does not satisfy me, he will pay 
no attention to what I say.* The expression gar nic^t tneljr 
t()un has the sense of 'to take no account of.' The verb I^abcii 
in 1. 24 refers also to getijan. 

1. 24. S©eit abtcdrtg geleiift, 'turned far away,* i.e. Alva would 
entirely frustrate all her cherished wishes and schemes. It may 
be observed here that the mode- of proceeding on the part of 
Alva, described by the Duchess beforehand, is, in general, 
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historical. At his first interview with the Regent, Alva is said 
to have coolly declared that he did not exactly remember the 
nature and extent of his powers. Next day, however, he pro- 
duced his commisj'ton (Snjlructiott) in which he was appointed 
by Philip Captain-General *in correspondence with his Ma- 
jesty's dear sister of Parma.' The Duchess was requested in 
this document *to co-operate with Alva* and to command 
obedience for him, but step by step he became more and more 
encroaching, until the Regent's authority was a mere shadow.' 
See Motley's Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. ii. p. 115. 

1. 30. (fceinc ©d^ulb, &c., i.e. * she will have to bear the blame 
of his wrong doing.* 

1. 31. @rn)arten is here, as elsewhere, used by Goethe in the 
sense of * to await anything patiently.' 

1. 32, &c. The Regent at first contrived *to disguise her 
anger and her mortification under a veil of imperial pride'; 
but being greatly enraged at the arbitrary proceedings of 
Alva and her own false position, she gave, later, free vent 
to her indignation. 

P. 60, 1. 4. Supply * @3 tj!,' before ©d^ircrcr. 

1. 5. Sfficr'g f)crgeBrad^t ^at may here be rendered by 'he with 
whom it has become customary.' 

1. 8. 5lnfe^n, here 'authority.* 

1. 10. In her last letter to Philip II, which the Regent 
transmitted to Spain through the courtier #Machiavell, she 
actually asked him 'whether he considered it worthy of 
a person whom the king calls his sister, to be left in Belgium 
with so little authority?' Gp. Strada, i. p. 301. 

1. 14. (Sie— ^etbcngefd^id^tcn, 'that it was to be found only 
in romances.' 

1. 19. Umgattg: say ' attachment.' 

1. 26, &c. Sangcn is here to be rendered by 'longing,' Banc^en 
by * fearing,' and 3n fc^wcBenber $cin by ' in painful suspense.* 

P. 61, 1. 5. Sag ba^ ^ciopcpeio, 'stop that sing-song.* 'The 
German ^ciepcpeto corresponds to the English 'lullaby,' 
A number of German cradle-songs begin with that word. 

1. 15. Uebcrl)ord^t : say 'heed not.' 

1. 18. Xlntcrfricd^cn : transl. ' find shelter.' 

1. 20. JDran vcqubcnfen, 'to think of it beforehand.' 

1. 22. ling gcbcrben, *bear ourselves,' 

P. 62, 1. I. .Kleine: transl. 'daughter.* 

1. 5. 3u »ie( ®nabc : say * you do us too much honour,* 

1. 9. ©d^mat gcnug, * it will b6 scanty enough.' 

1. 10. SBartet nut is here used elliptically, denoting 'onljp 
wait (until you will see).' Transl. simply * you will see,' 
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1.21. (Bitoa^ aBIitlen, here ' to trick/ * to outmanoeuvre.' 

1. 22, &c. (fcid^ jufammcnne^men, *to collect oneself (cp. the 
Latin *se coUigere'); faft — 5lnne, 'wraps himself up in his 
own arms, so to speak'; taut — reif, * ruminates his scheme.* 
Cp. Shakespeare's * to ruminate strange plots/ &c. in Titus 
Andronicus, Act v. Scene 2. 

P. 63, 1. I. Su^orbcrft a(fc, * first then.* 

1. 3. D je/dear me!' 

1. 5. 3^r »crbcrbt @u(^ : transl. 'you will spoil your dress.' 

1. 7. @tnma( — fcmntcn, * to come once dressed as a Spaniard,* 
or * in Spanish fashion.* 

1. 9. ^difjtx, 'since then,' viz. since the time when Egmont 
had made his promise. 

1. 12. Egmont had been created Knight of the Golden 
Fleece by the Emperor Charles V. in 1546, at Utrecht. 

1. 13. Beic^cn, here 'insignia.' The Golden Fleece was 
suspended to the breast of the knights by a chain, hanging 
round the neck. 

1. 16. Cp. the Note to p. 20, 1. 8. 

1. 18. Oitc^ten, here 'sit in judgment.' 

1. 19. ^ajfemcntiSlrBcit, ' lace- work,' 'braiding.' 

^ofamcnt is another way of spelling the same word. It is 
originally a Romance expression: It. 'passamento'; Fr. 
'passement.' 

1. 2T. ^ui) bid^ tiur fatt, 'only look to your heart's content,* 
'look your fill.' The above episode has been imitated by 
Walter Scott in his Kenilfworth (Chapter vii.), where the Earl 
of Leicester visits Amy Robsart in his magnificent court cos- 
tume. Goethe referred to it himself in his generous fashion : 
^Batter (Scott bcnii^tc cine @cenc tncine^ „%mont" unb cr Ijattc 
ein 9icc!^t baju, unb ireit e3 tnit SScvj^anb gef^a^, fo ift cr ju lobcn 
(ddevmann'g ©efprdd^e mit ©oet^c, i. 133). 

1. 24. The inscription on the Spanish Order (there exists 
also an Austrian Order) of the Golden Fleece was ' Pretium 
laborum non vile,' ' No common prize for work.' 

P. 64, 1. 3. Slhte^nten, here 'to deduce'; 'to infer.' 

I. II. ®ut tnit Scmanb fcin, is a familiar expression for 'to 
be on good terms with anyone.' 

1. 16. 2)ag — @a(!^c: say 'that makes no difference.' 

1. 21. (&c cjar !cinc, 'none at all* ; fo is here an expletive. 

1. 22. §intcr^alt, here 'reserve.' 

I. 23. (ac^t — ^n\, 'deposits some sediment in the cask in 
the course of time.' SBcinjiein signifies properly 'the tartar 
deposited by wine.* 

1. 24. S)od^ may here be rendered by 'after all,* and imme« 
by ' constantly.* 
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1. 25. SlufgaBc, here * problem'; ftc^ — Q^fett *got the credit.' 

1. 36. ^m>ag ©cl^imeg t)or^abcn, *to harbour some secret 
design.* 

1. 30. Supply *she is a' before the equivalent of (Regenttn. 

P. 65, 1. 2. Render here ttjill by * wants,' or 'is anxious.' 

1. 3. !tie is here used as a demonstrative pronoun, and 
should be rendered by *in that,' or by Mn such a.' @i(^ 
finbcn, here *to get on.' 

1. 4. 5lber and), *but then,' which words are to be placed 
before ^ie. 

1. 7. SBenn'^ — gc^t, 'when matters do not go on too 
roughly.' 

1. 8. 3ft — Safiiung, 'she is losing her composure'; 'she is 
somewhat disconcerted.' 

1. 12. Egmont's sketch of the Regent's character is based 
on the description which Strada (i. p. 41) has given of her: 

* She not only possessed a mind which surpassed the ordinary 
female standard, but also a certain gait and deportment by 
which she appeared more a man in female attire, than a 
woman endowed with a masculine spirit. She was so strong, 
that in hunting the stag she used to change horses in 
the field, which mode of hunting even strong men cannot 
always bear. She had also a slight beard on her chin and 
upper lip, which imparted to her not only a masculine 
appearance, but also an air of authority. Nay, what is 
rarely found in women, except in very strong ones, she suf- 
fered also occasionally from gout.' {Aderat ei non modo 
animus muUebrem conditionem superegressus : sed etiam habitus 
quidam corporis incessusque quo non tarn femina sortita viri 
spiritus, quam vir ementitus veste feminam 'videretur. Quippe 
^'ires illi tantae, ut 'venari. vel cervos mutatis ad cursum equis 
consuesset ; cujusmodi venationi homines perquam robusti succum- 
bunt. Nee deerat aliqua mento superiorique labello barbula ; ex 
qua virilis ei non magis species, quam auctoritas conciliabatur, 
Immo, quod raro in mulieres, nee nisi in praevalidas cadit, podagra 
idemtidem laborabat.) 

1. 13. ^di fcfecute mid^ is the present conditional of jt^ fc^euen, 

* to be afraid.' 

1. 16. ^wngfrdutic^c ^cBam, 'girlish bashfulness.' 
1. 26. The expression Beitungen is here by no means such an 
anachronism as is generally tfelieved. The flying sheets or 
pamphlets which used to contain accounts of current events, 
and which represented the 'press' of those times, frequently 
contained the word 3citung, ' news,' in the superscription or 
the title of the occasional print. I have myself seen a pam- 
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phlet issued on Aug. 14, 1557, which describes the battle of 
St. Quentin (cp. the Note to p. 8, 1. 9), and the title of which 
begins with the words SBal^rljaftigc Scitungen, &c. 

1. 28. S)a5 — md^i, *I am not he.' In German the neuter 
ba^ is commonly used, when a person or thing is to be 
denoted indefinitely. 

1. 32. Scner dgmont, &c., viz. that Egmont who makes such 
a noise in the world — that Egmont who is a public personage. 

P. 66, 1. I, &c. JDer — tnuf, *who must be reserved, and 
assume now this aspect, now that.* 

1. 3. 33ern3icfeU, 'entangled'; * perplexed.' 

1. 5. 3n bie §o^c getragen, 'extolled.' 

1. 7. i)ic— mccfotcn, *who would like to harm him, by any 
means.' 

I. TO. SBic eg bem, &c., *how it fares with that Egmont, how 
he feels.' 

1. 14. Diintzer remarks with reference to the description of 
a ' double Egmont,' that it involuntarily reminds the reader of 
the delineation of a 'double Goethe,* which the poet gives in a 
letter addressed to Auguste von Stolberg. The letter alluded 
to, which occurs in a small volume entitled Goethe^s Brief- 
wechsel mit der Grafin A. zu Stolberg, contains the sketch of 
'a frivolous Goethe, who moves in society, frequents balls and 
concerts,' &c. and of ' a serious Goethe, who toils and strives 
onward and is full of enthusiasm for nature and poetry.' 
After a careful perusal of the letter in question, it seems 
also to us probable that the characterization of 'a double 
Egmont,' is based on a personal reminiscence. 
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p. 70, 1. 16. (Swig is here used in the sense of ' perpetual,' 
or ' for life.' 

1. 22, &c. The order referring to the encouragement of 
denunciations is strictly historical. It was promulgated after 
the arrest of Egmont and Horn. 

P. 71, 1. 7. sSar'g— tte^, 'my heart sank directly.' 

1. II. The gloomy state of Frussels after the entrance of 
Alva, which is so effectively represented in the present scene, 
has been most graphically described by Schiller in his SlbfaU 
ber Sfliebcrfanbe. The following is a brief extract from the 
well-known description : @ine tobte @tiUe ^errfd^tc ic|t in ^xu^tl, 
bie nur juireiten bag ungettjo^ntc ^^eraufc^ ber Sffiafen unterbrad^. 
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2)cr ^'crjcg h)ar tDcnige (Stunbcn in ber ©tabt, ate jid^ feine SSegteiter, 
c^leid; (caaelaffencn @purf)unbcn, nac^ alien ©cgcnbcn, gcrftreutcn. . . . 
Dtjxic, ttjic fonft, Qefprdd^i^ beifammcn gu veriDcitcn, ciitcn S9cfannte 
an 33efanntcn tjorubcr ; man forberte feinc ^d^xiitt, fobalb cin @panicr 
in ben ^tragen erf^ien. 3ebe« @craufd^ {agte @4rc(f en ein ate \fod)U 
fc^on ein ©cric^t^biener an ber $fovte. 

1. 13. Render @elt by *don*t you think,* and cp. Note to 
p. 12, 1. 28. ^rebfc is used in familiar language for * fellows.* 
1. 15. a^ — ein, 'the heart becomes compressed.* 
1. 17. ^ergengerab, lit. *as straight as a candle,* is used in 
German to indicate something perfectly straight and erect; 
it corresponds to the English, * as straight as an arrow.* 
@in — j!nb, * all of them marching in step.* 
1. 21. <Bit—tOQ^, *they do not please me at all.* 
1. 23. SD'^it—SBeinen, * with their legs astride.* 
1. 28. ^Infc^tagen, here *to level the gun.* 
1. 29. 3d^ — Xobe^, * I should be like a dead man.' 
1. 31. @g— gut *it will not turn out well.* 

P. 72, 1. 6, The Regent did not leave Brussels until several 
months after the arrest of Egmont; but for the course of 
dramatic action it was necessary to let Alva at once appear as 
the sole ruler of the country. By making the Regent sud- 
denly retire from the scene of action, the dramatic effect in 
depicting the terror of the citizens, is also greatly heightened. 

1. 8. iSie— nod), *she was our last support.' 

1. 9. The mode of the Regent's departure, as described here, 
is not in accordance with history, but it fully tallies with the 
poet's dramatic conception of the subject. That the Duchess 
could not agree with Alva has been stated before. 

1. 16. ©ittre ben @evu^, * smell the scent.* Cp. p. 39, 
11. 20-30. 

1. 17. 2)ie 9lebe( jlinfen, 'the fogs are rank.* 

1. 22. 2)er— tjermogenb, *he can, by himself, do something 
for us,' 

1. 24, @in ^aax : say ' a few men.* Unterfried^en denotes here 

* to submit' ; * to yield.' 
1. 26. @et|t furbaf; * pass on.' The expression furbaf for 

inciter is now rather obsolete. 
1. 29. Cp. for f&ndtl the Note to p. 39, 1. 24. @eib — bwrd^s 

gef^eilt, ' have you quite recovered.' See p. 37, 1. 6. 
P. 73, 1. 2. Sluf ettt)a« geben, *to mind anything.* 
2Bdre fein Xac^c, &c., * I should never have got on.' 
1. 7. Serbcn pd^ . . . eine Section madden, 'will get into motion/ 
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1. II. 5lBcr — rul^ic^, 'but we shall go on (behave) as we used 
to do, rely upon that.* The expression iiad^ tt?ie Dor for * in 
future as before * is more usual than tjor trie wa^. 

1.14. ®e»atter Xvcpf: say 'blockhead.* The term @et>attcr, 
in addressing a person, corresponds to the Etaglish * gossip.* 

For 2!ropf, cp. the Note to p. 13, 1. 4. 

1. 17. ^<Ji^i — crjl, * let him alone for the present.* 

1.19: Olcd^t nel^men may here be rendered by *bide,* and 
Qe^t'5 raf^ by * he makes quick work of it.* 

1. 20, &c. (Specffeiten, * flitches of bacon.*— SSeffcr (eBen ift, * (it) 
is pleasanter to live.* — Vansen expresses his opinion, that the 
Stadtholders prefer leading a comfortable life, than troubling 
themselves about the doings of single rebels. 

1. 22. 3u crtijicn, here *to entrap.* @c()t ttur, 'go to !' 

1. 24. 2Bai3 — burd^gc^t, *what liberties such a fellow may 
take.* 

1. 25. 3n tneinent Seben is here in the sense of j[e. 

1. 30. JDenen, * for whom.* 

I. 31. (Sine — ?eibc: say *a little tailor's blood in their 
veins.* The word 5lbcr is frequently used in German, in com- 
bination with some other term, to express similarity of cha- 
racter, as here: <5(!^ncibcraber, lit. *tailor*s vein,* to denote a 
timorous disposition. 

P. 74, 1. 5. ^onnt, is here to be translated by * might.' 
Vansen considers his own head safer than that of Egmont; 
which view he intimates in the next line, by adding *if he only 
had my head on his shoulders for a quarter of an hour.* 

1. 7- 9Ba^ OiedjtS: transl. 'mighty wise.* 

1. 9. The ironical expression Oicb't iftr must be freely trans- 
lated; as by 'what a wise remark you have made there I ' 
or briefly 'how wise you are!* gcincr, 'more shrewd.* 

1. 1 1. Supply the word ' nonsense * after the equivalent of n?a^. 

1. 13. For ltnQett?af(i^en SWauI we may use the Shakespearian 
expression 'foul-mouthed villain.* 

1. 15. 2)ag — tttad^tc, 'that it would make him uneasy.' 

I. 19. (§inen— 9cfet|en, 'seen one fall,* or 'seen a shooting 
star.* 2Beg tt?ar cv, 'it was gone for ever.* The verb fid) 
fcf^ncugcn, with reference to stars, signifies ' to fall * ; * to shoot.* 
Vansen intimates, with an evident allusion to Egmont, that 
not even all the stars are firm and secure, since there are 
also shooting stars which disappear as soon as they fall. 

1. 27. 93cmunbcrt (Sud^ burd)'^, 'express your astonishment by,* 
or * gape away through the.* 

P. 75, U. 1-4. This passage is frequently misunderstood. 
It contains an antithesis to the eflfect, that whichever part 
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the scoundrel acts, whether that of the accused or of the 
judge, he has always the best of it ; for * in the dock he fools 
the judge, and on the bench (Olic^tcrjlut|t) he takes pleasure in 
stamping the accused (Snquifitctt) as a criminal.* — ^Snquifit is 
the name given to a person who was accused before the tribunal 
of the Inquisition, and 5lrmcnfunberpuC;I(j^cn to the stool on 
which he was placed. 

1. 5. ^d^wcr is here used in the sense of 'much*; 'a good deal.' 

1. 6. 5L^ci( — ^atte, 'because he examined an honest fellow, 
whom they wanted to punish, so as to make him appear as a 
rogue.' Those who have a fair knowledge of German, will 
find no difficulty in understanding the grammatical import of 
the phrase jum tSd^etmen \?er^6ren, which signifies * to entangle a 
person in cross-examination in such a manner, that he must 
appear as a rogue.* 

1. 8. Srifc^ getc^en, *a downright lie.' 

1. 9, &c. 3Bag — ciner, 'what can they get out of a man by 
examination, if he,* &c. 

1. 10. (S)?a|enfcvf is ^ familiar expression for fr'ummfcj)f. The 
following phrase, the literal meaning of which will be easily 
understood, must be rendered freely, viz. ' when nothing can 
be worked out by cross-examination, they work something in 
(by cross-examination).* 

1. 12. Render here tt>c6( by *at times,' placing it before the 
equivalent of and*. grav\t— tt>c^, ' they put the questions gently.' 

1. 15. 3)?ad^t, here 'forms.' 

1. 16. ^»a^t— linK, 'does not fail to watch for every slight 
contradiction which may occur.' 

1. 17. The clause ba— an, 'there he fastens his line,' is here 
used figuratively to express, that the alleged contradiction 
sen-es the Inquisitor as a starting-point from which he pro- 
ceeds with his snare. 

l^apt — betmcn, 'if the poor fellow allows himself to be 
caught.' (Silica tctrctcn is synonymous with dinen enrifd^ 
fvtappcn. 

1. 21. (Jiibe may here be rendered by 'point.' 

I. 24. v^chelmenfabricant, 'manufacturer/ or 'forger of rogues.' 

1, 25. "il^cvfchcbcncu, 'misplaced,' is here used as synonymous 
with i^cniirftcu, 'disjointed'; and tcrbrurften, 'suppressed/ with 
vVi"d}lcjTciKU, 'concealed'; bcfannten, 'acknowledged/ 

I. 2ft. ^In^civvu, here Mnformation.' (^incn — jujanuncnfun^rft, 
* cobbles together a ragged scarecrow.' 

I. .n. -i^a^ ba^ ai^cf'n, 'this may do very well/ 

P. 76, 1. 2. eo— $lnfcbn, ' quite the look/ Jheu^fptnne, lit. 
' croi>s-spidcr/ so called from their triple white cross ; EogL 
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'diadem spider^ (Lat. aranea diademd). The portraits pre- 
served of Alva would seem fully to justify the simile. 

1. 3. JDicfbduc^igcn, 'paunch- bellied.* 

1. 4. <Sc^ma[(eibigcn, * meagre-bodied.* Stag (from frcflfcn), 
' food*; properly said of * food for beasts * only. 

1. 8, &c. fiofca SWaut, * foul-mouth.' 

1. 1 1. 2Bin — uBet, *do I then say this, because I wish him ill?'- 

fWir fatttt'^ rcc^t fcin, * it can only be agreeable to me,* viz. if 
Egmont*s life is safe. 

1. 1 3, &c. §at — ttcraBfc^icbct, * he let off with a sound flogging.' 
Cp. p. 41, 11. 14-18. 

1. 16. Sltttretcn is here used in the sense of l^cranna^en, *to 
approach.' 

1. 17. S3riiberfd^afl mit un^ trinfcn, * fraternize with us over a 
glass.' -iBriiberfd^aft trinfen means literally Ho give the pledge of 
brotherhood whilst drinking,' i.e. by touching the glasses. 

1. 18. 5)lur faci^te gufel^n, * quietly look on.' 

1. 19. The Duke of Alva resided in the Culemburg mansion, 
which stood in the square called the Sablon, from the time 
of his arrival at Brussels until the departure of the Regent. 
Goethe uses the form (Sulcnburg, probably in accordance 
with the German edition of Meteren, where it is called 
Giilenberg. Schiller calls the place the ,^uilcmBuvgifc^c «&au^. 

1. 21. Both Sil'va and Gome% are fictitious personages. 

I. 24. 2ln cincm 5J(a^e eintrcffcn, *to arrive at (to come to) a 
place.' 

1. 25. 3nbeg (also spelt inbe^), * meanwhile,' i.e. before the 
appointed hour arrives. 

P. 77, 1. 5. ^^^—^<3X, Hhat his command was right.' 

1. 7. ^iiijilBig, here 'laconic.'^ 

1. 8, &c. 2)a— bin, * because lam accustomed to the Ifghter 
service of Italy.' — It is not improbable, that this remark con- 
tains a reminiscence of Goethe from his sojourn in Italy, 
where he finished the present tragedy. He had there ample 
opportunity — as may be seen from his ItalienUche Reise — to 
witness the laxity of official life in Italy. 

I. 10. JDer <x\ii, 'the same I used to be.' 

1. II, &c. ^Qi^i — fcin, *are never at ease.' 

1. 12. @(eid^t tttir, 'to my mind resembles.' Cp. the Grant' 
matical Nqte to p. 7, 1. 12. 

1. 13. 2C05U — ^tte, 'the garrison of which must have (be 
furnished with) wings.' The simile is made by Gomez, to 
express the reserved and inaccessible character of Alva. 

1. 15. @r fei n?ic, &c., 'that he was like a common tavern 
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with a (suspended) signboard.' S3rannhDeiiu3«(i^en signifies * a 
sign which indicates that spirits are sold in the house.' Alva 
evidently alluded to Egmont, who was accessible to everybody. 

I. 18 Unb l^at cr, &c. Silva wishes to indicate with these 
words the great advantage of the Duke's taciturn disposition, 
for it was ' in silence ' that he brought them from Spain to 
the Netherlands. 

II. 22, 24. @i(^ . . . burd)fci^mie9te, 'wedgedhis way through.* 
1. 26. Sln(lc§, here impediment.* 

1. 27. Alva's march from Spain to the Netherlands is re- 
garded as a remarkable military achievement. He embarked 
with about 10,000 men on May 10, 1567, at Garthagena. At 
the beginning of June the army was ordered to rendezvous 
at San Ambrosio, at the foot of the Alps (au^ Stalicti Bier^er 
Bra^te, 1. 21, &c.). The Duke took then his route over Mount 
Genis, where he had to struggle against the difficulties of the 
pass (unb cincn Bug, 1. 25, &c.). * The army,* says Schiller, 
in his Abfall der Niederlande * crossed the Alps of Savoy by 
regular stages, and with the fourteenth day completed that 
dangerous passage. A French army of observation accom- 
panied it, side by side, along the frontiers of Dauphin6 and the 
course of the Rhone, and the allied army of the Genevese 
followed it on the right.* We may add, that Charles IX of 
France had refused the Spaniards a passage through his do- 
minions, and that the Prince of Gonde and the Admiral Goligny, 
the leaders of the Huguenot party, offered that monarch 
50,000 men *to fall upon his old enemies, the Spaniards, and 
cut them off in the passes of the mountains* (burii^ bie Sranjofcn, 
^^oniglic^cn unb ^e^cr, 1. 23, &c.). The Genevese, apprehending 
a coup de main on their town, and relying, in case of need, on 
the people of Berne, were ready to repel any assault (bur^ bie 
@(S^U)cigcr unb SSerbunbcnen, 1. 24). That the strictest discipline 
was observed during the whole march is a historical fact (bie. 
ftrengfie 3Wanngguci^t l^iclt, 1. 25), Alva bridling the rage of his sol- 
diers to let it loose, with the more fury, on the inhabitants of 
the Netherlands, where he arrived in the middle of August. 
The remarkably accurate description given by Goethe is mainly 
based on Strada's account, i. p. 293, &c. 

1. 30. The statement made by Gomez is based on the advice 
of the Regent to Alva, ' to dismiss a portion of his army, in 
order not to irritate the provinces, which were already quiet 
and obedient to the King.* (Strada, i. p. 292.) 

P. 78, 1. I. The Regent informed the King that 100,000 
people fled the country on the coming of Alva (Strada, L 
p. 298), Numerous emigrants came to England, and, accord- 
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ing to statistical calculations, the Flemings in London in that 
very year (1567) were as numerous as all other foreigners 
put together. Cp. Prescott, Philip II, vol. ii. p. 261. 

1. 2. Edicts, strictly forbidding the people to leave the 
country, were issued before and after the arrival of Alva. 

I. 3. (Sr(l has here approximately the meaning of * more 
than ever.* Cp. the Note to p. 6, 1. 10. 

II. 9-14. The contents of these lines have a historical 
basis. According to Strada (i. p. 293) and other authorities 
the Regent had equipped, at the request of the King, sixteen 
ships, which were to be launched as soon as the news of 
his departure from Spain became known in the Netherlands. 
Besides, prayers were ordered for the safe arrival of the 
King, who was very anxious to make the Netherlanders be- 
lieve that he would shortly visit their country. By this 
expedient he hoped to allay the general discontent -about 
the arrival of Alva. This artifice was, to some degree, suc- 
cessful, but the Flemings soon grew incredulous about 
the King's visit to their country, and jocosely compared him 
to the Emperor Tiberius, who, by ordering public prayers 
for his safety, made people believe in his imaginary journey. 
The prayers, they also declared, were quite needless; the 
King being safe enough in his own country; 

1. 15. Don Fernando de Toledo, Prior of the Knights of St. 
John, had the command of the cavalry in the Duke's army. 

I. 23. Don Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva ^, was 
born in 1508. He was trained from childhood to arms, and 
distinguished himself at an early age as a courageous soldier. 
In 1530 he accompanied Charles V in his campaign against 
the Turks, and in 1535 in his expedition to Tunis. In the 
Smalkaldian war he won the decisive battle of Miihlberg as 
Imperial Generalissimo. When sent by Philip II to Italy to 
fight against the Pope, he was not allowed to display fully his 
military talent. In the Netherlands he pursued a merciless 
policy — such as has perhaps no parallel in history — without 
being able to subdue the * rebels.' Personally he was stern 
and haughty, and as regards his general character, Motley 
says (Rise of the Dutch Republic, ii. p. 107), * He did not 
combine a great variety of vices, but those which he had were 
colossal ; and he possessed no virtues. He was neither lustful 

' The name is spelt in Spanish AlhOf but pronounced Alva, In 
German the 6 sound is retained. 

V 2 
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nor intemperate, but his professed eulogists admitted his 
enormous avarice, while the world has agreed that sudi an 
amount of stealth and ferocity, of patient vindictiveness and 
universal bloodthirstiness, were never found in a savage beast 
of the forest, and but rarely in a human bosom.' Alva left 
the Netherlands in 1573, without ha\ing been able to subdue 
them, and died in 1582 in Spain. 

I. 27. ^Bccrbert : say * given them their instructions.* 

1. 29. The talkative Gomez, who seemed inclined to give a 
detailed description of the execution of the Duke*s orders, is 
cut short by the latter, to whom the assurance : anf ^ Qkuax^t 
was quite sufficient. 

F. 79, 1. 6. The phrase ^ter Bin iS has not In German the 
familiar stamp, which its literal equivalent has in English. In 
the present instance it may be rendered by 'here, my lord.' 

1. 8. Unaufl^altiain, 'irrepressible.' 

1. 15. S^^m for fangen is now used in poetry, and in higgler 
style only. 

1. 17. ^unftlii^ — tTfjffn, 'overtake them with terrible cer- 
tainty.' 

1. 20. 35cr Slnbmi, 'before all others,' i.e. 'particularly.' 

1. 21. In speaking of Egmont's conduct after the arrival of 
Alva, Motley says : ' He affected, and sometimes felt, a light- 
heartedness which surprised all around him' (Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, ii. p. 119). 

1. 25. tTtcrflicfcf, 'manifest*; 'notable.' 

L 28. Supply 'to work ' after the equivalent of rofi^. tbtf 
tribcr ® illnt, ' against our will.' 

1. 29. 3cmanb ^cKtn is an idiomatic expression for *to 
retain,' or ' deliver up any one.' 

1. 30. S^icn^frrrig : say 'officious.' ^f^nm gront'^, 'they are 
overawed'; 'full of dread.' 

The term tdirifc^ is here used in the sense of bi^Imutifil^ 
f iug ; f^lan : say therefore ' diplomatically.' 

1. 31. 5lei^nli<^ is here synonymous with SIngft tmxat^b, 
i.e. ' betraying anxiety,* and may be rendered by 'timid.* 

P. 80, 1. I. ^n^eln, here ' incUvidually.' 

1. 2, 4i!t — oB, 'they are prevented by their public-spirited 
character,' viz. by that spirit which bade them to act in 
common only. 

1. 3. Silva's description of the general feeling and behaTioar 
of the Flemish nobles is based on historical facts. 

1. 7, &c. 35^a^ — gicbt, 'something which gives ground for 
anxiety and thought.' 

1. 9. Sltcln is here used in the sense of cr^n, ' to dtstiitgnwh/ 
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1. 13. Egmont's confidential and private secretary was a 
Flemish nobleman of the name of John van Kasembrood, 
Seigneur de Backerzeel. He was supposed to be in posses- 
sion of papers which would implicate Egmont. The import- 
ance which Alva attached to his capture has been effectively 
pointed out by the poet, in making the Duke, who was so 
curt and precise in his orders, mention the secretary twice : 
viz. here and p. 79, 1. 13. 

1. 17. ®a(crte is by some authors spelt with double I. 

1. 19. 3d) — fagcn, *I dare not confess it to myself.* 

1.21. ©innenb, here * thoughtfully.* 

1. 22. @^aten stands here for 3Bagf(i^aIen, * scales.' 

!• 23. SunQlcitt (of scales), * balance-beam.* 

1. 25. Slngcl^auci^t, 'breathed on'; 'moved.' 

1.29. (J^ — Qegefcen, 'all has become quiet*; Mt is quiet 
everywhere.' 

1. 30. (Stra^ auf ©tra^ aB, "up and down the streets.' 

1. 31. fatten — an^efpannt, 'keep the fear in such restraint.' 

P. 81, 1. I. gi^pcln denotes here 'to whisper.' 

1. 2. The clause tocnn — leud^tet, which hardly admits of 
a literal translation, unless leud^tet is rendered by 'flashes,' 
signifies ' when distant lightning announces a storm.* 

1. 7. Oiofie^, here 'unbroken.' 2)a^ — ttiugtc, 'which I could 
not help praising.' Cp. the Grammatical Note to p. 7, 1. 12. 

I. 8. @iu *45fctb guteitett, 'to break a horse.* The words 
put here in the mouth of Egmont, and which contain in 
themselves only a harmless, though careless remark, admit 
of a malignant interpretation ; since they can be so construed 
that Egmont wished to intimate his intention to flee the 
country, or rather expected an outbreak. 

II. 13, 14. Goethe has here recorded a historical fact which 
we think best to give in the words of Motley. * The Grand 
Prior, Ferdinando de Toledo, natural son of the Duke, and 
already a distinguished soldier, seems to have felt a warm and 
unaffected friendship for Egmont, whose brilliant exploits in 
the field had excited his youthful admiration, and of whose 
destruction he was, nevertheless, compelled to be the unwilling 
instrument. For a few days accordingly, after the arrival of 
the new Governor-General, all seemed to be going on smoothly. 
The Grand Prior and Egmont became exceedingly intimate, 
passing their time together in banquets, masquerades and 
play,' &c. (Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. ii. p. 120.) 

1. 17. ITier — (icfcvte, 'which brought about her sudden attach- 
ment to me.* 
1.20. 33ilbfant; * docile.' 
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1. 21. 2)ic3 Icid^tjtnnigc, &c., i.e. his lightminded affection for 
Egmont. 

P. 82, I. I. 2Ba6 (tnnfl bu, 'what do you intend to do '; * what 
is your, design?* 

I. 5. Translate ba^ ©rogtc, bag ©e^cimjle by Hhe weightiest, 
the most secret matters.* 

1. 7. The sentiment expressed here by Alva is not a poetical 
invention, as seems generally to be supposed, but is based on 
a historical fact. The Duke seemed to have a special predi- 
lection for hie son Ferdinand, *for whom,* to speak with Pres- 
cott, 'the father showed as much affection as it was in his 
rugged nature to feel for any one,' (Philip II, vol. ii. p. 143.) 

1.9. 2luc6 — au^jubrucfcn : say * also the capacity to express 
yourself.* The use of the verb au^jubrucfcn in this place is 
considered very puzzling, and Diintzer sets it down as * strange ' 
(tDunbcrtid)). According to our opinion, however, its use" is 
justified in the present figure of speech containing a grada- 
tion, of which the expression aug;^ufu{)rcu is the climax; for Alva 
is anxious to transmit (fortj^upflangcn) to his son all the elements 
which he deemed necessary for an effective commander, viz. 
to express himself (au^jubriidfen) clearly — to express his idea» 
in the proper concise formula; secondly, to give the command 
(\Vi Befcl^len) with the proper emphasis ; and thirdly, to execute 
(au^juful^ren) the command with the requisite energy. 

1. II. 2)eu braud^barften may here be rendered by 'a most 
useful.* Goethe not unfrequently uses the form of the relative 
superlative for the absolute superlative ; which usage will not 
be foreign to classical scholars. 

Alva shows by the present assertion his great loyalty to 
Philip II, which, however, did not save him from his eventual 
disgrace and banishment. 

I. 24. (Sin unbebeutcub ®[att: say 'some piece of paper.* 

1. 28. Q^erroa^ren, here 'to secure.* 

P. 83, 1. 4. According to history the Prince of Orange bad 
left the Netherlands before Alva's arrival. He was afterwards 
summoned by the ' Blood Council,* to present himself at Brus- 
sels, and answer the charges against him. It is needless to say 
that the Prince did not obey the summons ; he sent, however, 
a brief reply in which he contemptuously denied the juris- 
diction of tiie Council. 

1. 13. @3 rucft: say 'moves on.* 

1. 16. Sflad^^cten, here 'to retrieve.* 

1. 19, &c. 2Belf)r' — fcfcmanf t, ' I can scarcely prevent the reasons 
for and against from floating anew through my mind.* SBel^ten. 
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is here used in the sense of 'to forbid.* The pleonastic negation 
tt)el|rcn . . . nx^i occurs rather frequently. 

1. 23. JDcn <Scinigctt, 'his friends'; 'his partisans.* 

1. 24. Stt^ingen should here be rendered by 'to coerce,* in 
order to retain the true distinction between that verb and the 
noun Unbegtoinglici&er (1. 25), 'indomitable*; .'unconquerable.' 

1. 29. fioo^to))f, 'lottery-urn,* i.e. the vessel from which the 
lottery tickets used to be drawn. 

1. 30. Qu^txclii, 'rolled up,' i.e. as the tickets generally are 
in the lottery-vase. S^rcffer, for 'prize,' has been primarily 
used of winnings in the lottery only. The expression %il}Ux,- 
for ' blank,' is not so usual as S^lictc. 

P. 84, 1. 1. Unb — nid)t, 'and did it not start at the scent of 
blood.' This remark is founded on the popular superstition 
that horses start at places, where blood has been shed, or 
, which are to be the scenes of bloodshed. Cp. Lord Hastings' 
speech in Shakespeare's Richard III (Act iii. Scene 4): 
' Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did stumble, 
And started, when he looked upon the Tower, 
As loth to bear me to the slaughter-house.* 

1. 5. ,f(cpfcn, here 'to pat.* 

I. II. 2Bic — tt?in, 'as best I may.' This part of Alva's 
speech (as far as Ijaben, 1. 14) is addressed to Ferdinand. 

1. 14. That Orange was considered the greatest and most 
dangerous enemy of the King, is a well-known historical fact. 
It is related that when Cardinal Granvelle was told at Rome 
that ' the Taciturn,' as he used to call the Prince, had not 
been arrested, he exclaimed, 'if Orange has escaped, they 
have taken nobody; for his capture would have been worth 
more than that of any other man in the l^etherlands.' 

1. 18, &c. The profession of loyalty in the mouth of Egmont 
is here very characteristic. It emphatically expresses his un- 
faltering devotion to the King under all circumstances. 

1. 27. ^rdftig mitttjirfcn, 'work vigorously with us.' 

1. 29. It would seem that Egmont was justified in attri- 
buting to the Duke a more correct knowledge of the state 
of the country, inasmuch as he had distributed his troops 
through Brussels and other principal cities of the Netherlands, 
and, besides, kept a number of spies in the country. 

P. 85, 1. 7. ^<i¥, ' might'; 'weight.' 

1. 15. The import of Egmont's speech is contained in the 
Regent's last letters, alluded to before, which she addressed 
to the King, from the Netherlands. 

1. 17. Sunicfgebannt is a very expressive term for 'forced 
back.* 
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II. 18-22. Alva is reported by Strada (i. 285) to have con- 
cluded his speech at the above-mentioned meeting of the 
State Council at Madrid with the words * That the rebels do 
not harbour less ill temper because they appear calm for the 
present ; and their rebellious spirit is sure to rise again, when 
the fear of punishment has passed. For even venomous ser- 
pents can be handled with impunity during the winter ; not 
because they are not poisonous, but because they are torpid. 
And it is a well-known fact that lieresy does never sincerely 
subside into quiet.' (Nimirum exploratum jam esse NUMQUAM 
bonajide haeresim mansuescere,) 

1. 27. 2Bir — foHen, * surely, we are not to persuade ourselves.* 

1. 29. 9lu^fd^reibcn, here Ho proclaim.* The advice to have 
recourse to clemency in order to pacify the country, was re- 
peatedly given to the King, and even the Regent urged Alva 
to proclaim a general amnesty, as the only way to restore 
quiet. (Prescott, Philip II, vol. ii. 182.) 

P. 86, 1. I. @inQc — mcber, * would remain (lit. move about) 
free and unmolested.* 

1. 2. Sum bcrciten S3eifpiel, *an encouraging example.' 

1. 4. Xtnftnn may here be rendered by 'folly*; and S^runfen'^eit, 
which denotes lit. 'drunkenness,' and is also used to express an 
exalted state of the mind, by * infatuation.* 

1. 7. The clause SBaren ^onige, &c., is elliptical, and bears 
the meaning of * were kings not safer in following a policy of 
mercy?* 

1. 8. The expression ^z\i has, in combination with Dlad^luelt, 
the meaning of SKitlDcU, i.e. 'contemporary age'; 'one's 
contemporaries,' and forms in that combination an antithe- 
tical expression which is difficult to be rendered into another 
language both literally and elegantly. In the present instance 
3BeIt may be translated by ' the world during their life-time,* 
or the whole expression ^elt uub SUac^loett, rendered by * men 
of all ages.* 

1. II. 511^ — fofCte, 'to be offended by every idle blas- 
phemy.' The sentiment, expressed here by Egmont, is based 
on a remark which the Regent made to her brother, in her 
last letter from the Netherlands, in which she urged him to 
use the royal prerogative of mercy; and which, as Strada 
(i. p. 305) reports, concluded with the words ' I pray and 
implore your Majesty that, mindful of divine clemency and 
of your own, and limiting your vengeance to as few as possible, 
you would prefer the repentance of your subjects to their 
punishment.* (Majestatem ego tuam oro obtestorqucy ut clemen^ 
ttae di'v'iniae ac tuae memory ultione in quam paucissimos contractOy 
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iuorum poenitentiam, quam poenam malls^ The letter alluded 
to, which is given verbatim, in Spanish, in the Correspondance 
de Philippe II (\, p. 603), actually contains the following forci- 
ble passage: ' Your Majesty should remember that the greater 
kings are, and the more they approach God in station (y se 
aceran mas a Dios), the more they should strive to imitate the 
divine clemency and compassion.' 

1. 15. 5lHcf)ncn is here poetically used for abirenbeti, *to avert.* 

1. 16. This statement fully characterizes the uncompromising 
character of Alva, whose vindictiveness was without bounds. 

The expression ungejiraft . . . fic^ frcucu is here poetically 
used for * to enjoy impunity.* 

1. 21. glud^ten, * bring to a place of shelter*; 'save.' Cp. 
with reference to Egmont's statement, the Note to p. 78, 1. i. 

1. 24. 3?aff) unb %i)at is an alliterative expression signifying 

* counsel and aid * (lit. * deed '), 

1. 27. Qn^tf)tn, here *to contemplate quietly.* 

1. 28. (Stiua einmal, &c., * now and then strike about us, as 
in a pantomime (lit. carnival's play), so that there should be 
some noise.* It is perhaps not too far-fetched to assume 
that the present simile contains a satirical remark on the 
absurd practice, in certain carnival's plays or pantomimes, 
of harlequins, running to and fro on the stage, and striking each 
other with their swords of lath, without any one knowing 
why and to what purpose, unless it be to make people forget 
the absence of all action in the play. 

I. 30. The verb fjd^tn is in this phrase equivalent to fein. 

1. 32. Alva*s reproach refers to Egmont's temporary perse- 
cution of the * heretics,' and his subsequent indulgence 
towards them. Cp. p. 41, 11. 10-18, and the Notes referring 
to that passage. 

P. 87, 1. 3. 3fl ju ntifbcutcn, ' may be misconstrued.' 

1. II. Ccbeu may in the present alliterative expression be 
rendered by ' soul.* Egmont*s speech is a complete summary 
of the grievances of the Flemings, and, in general, a repetition 
of the complaints of the citizens in the opening scene of the 
drama. That Philip the Second's scheme was to become 
absolute King of the Netherlands, which he ruled only in his 
capacity of Duke, is a historical fact. 

1. 12. il^eppicl) in the sense in which it is used here denotes 

* tapestry.' 

1. 13. 9lnfd)(ag, 'design.* §(u6bcn!t, 'devises*; 'plans.* 
1. 15. @en.nrfteu 3eicf>en, 'embroidered symbols.' 
I. 16. ©ic Berurf en : translate ' to ensnare them.* The verb 
UxMtn was primarily used for ' to entrap, or catch beasts 
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and birds in a snare'; hence the figurative meaning, *to 
ensnare.* The dramatist Gryphius (i 616-1664) uses the 
same expression with reference to the abuse which is often 
made of religion for worldly purposes, in saying : 3Bcil (n) aber 
bie OieUgion unb bcrcn S3orfc^u|ung bcr fic^crjle 3Bcg ijl ben ?Pcbel 
gu beriicfen. 

1. 21. @in bop^?ettc6 3od^, namely, that of the absolute King 
and of the Inquisition. 

I. 23. 2Ber'^ rcci^t verjldnbe, * if (it were but) rightly understood.' 

1. 30. 2)em IJldd^flen, * his nearest concerns.' 

1. 31. Unein^ tt?erben, *to disagree*; 'to quarrel.' 

1. 32, &c. ©incngcn, figuratively *to coerce'; *to restrain.* 

P. 88, 1. I. fatten is here used in the sense of be^anbeln, ' to 
treat.' 

1. 4. .^cmntt — 35erflanb, 'does a king attain to mature reason.* 

3u SSerjlaubc fommcn is properly the equivalent for the 
familiar phrase, * to come to years of discretion.* 

1. 5. Unb — Ueber, 'and should the many not prefer.* 
Egmont pleads here the superiority of a representative 
government over that of an absolute monarchy. 

1. 7, &c. 2)a^ — altert, 'that class of people who grow old 
under the eyes of their master,' viz. the courtiers who 
spend their whole life in the vicinity of the king, on whose 
will they entirely depend. The adv. \oo\)\ in the next line is 
used with the ironical signification of ' I presume ' ; ' I darq say.' 

1. II. Unb barum, i.e. because the courtiers themselves are 
deprived of all independence, they do not like to leave others 
to their own guidance. 

1. 13, &c. @^ gc{)t, &c., ' it won't do ! It will never do.* 

1. 15. In the idiomatic phrase @r ijl ttjcrtf^ ®ottc^ S3oben gu 
betreten, which expresses ' that a person is worthy of the life he 
has received from God,' the word 33oben stands for (Scbe. 

OJunb ffiv jic^, 'complete in himself.' OJunb is figuratively 
used for 'complete,' i.e. like a circle which is complete and 
perfect in itself. Cp. the term ' rotundus^ in ' teres atque 
rotundus/ Horace, Sat. ii. 7. 86. 

1. 18. This description of the Netherlanders by Egmont is 
partly based on that given by Strada (cp. i. p. 26), and by* 
other authorities. Even Charles V said of them ' that there 
was no people who detested servitude more than they did, 
and that they could only be gained over by kindness.' 

1. 29. 2lb(ernen signifying lit. 'to learn anything by quietly 
watching or listening,' may here be rendered by 'to study.* 

P. 89, 1. I. The form Uncigennn^igfeit is more usual than 
UneigennuJ; 
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1. 6. (Staat^cinn(S^tung, 'government of a state/ 

!• 7» 3fitfotge, * course of time.' 

1. 1 1 . @d^(upftt)infe(, * loopholes.' 

1. 13. The verb fann should be placed in the English trans- 
lation before fid^ tjcrbergcn, and bur^fc^l^ici^cn rendered by * slink 
through.' 

1. 23. 9ldd^flen may here be rendered by 'relatives'; 'kin- 
dred,* for which expressions it frequently stands ; besides, it 
seems to contain an allusion to the appointment of the 
Regents of the Netherlands, who were all relatives of the 
rulers of the country. Gp. p. 39, 1. 11, &c. 

1. 24. On fc^aUcn unb tralten compare the Note to p. 34, 1. 11. 

1. 28. 2)urd^ — gebenft, ' should wish to rule by himself.' 

P. 90, 1. 3. @eincu may here be translated by * of his,' to be 
placed after S3ruber. 

1. 10. Unbebingten, here ' uncompromising.' The reproach of 
rapacity is aimed at Alva. Cp. the Note to p. 78, 1. 23. 

1. II. ©dl^tung is the spelling adopted by Goethe and 
Schiller; it is now frequently written without an ^. 

!Dic — aufloftc, ' which would not easily die out (or cease) 
by itself.' 

1. 18. The expression h?if( feinen 2Bif(cn, lit. 'wills his will,' 
is very emphatic, asserting, as it does forcibly, that the King 
' is determined to have his will,' or ' what the King wills, he 
wills.' Alva wishes to make Egmont understand that the 
King's will is supreme, which notion has been strikingly 
pointed out by the emphatic repetition of the word M\\\^ 
in the present speech. 

1. 27. Supply ' is to be done,' after the equivalent of irod. 

1. 32. @emut(), 'spirit.' Cp. the Note to p. 7, 1. 29. 

P. 91, 1. 2. i>txi — (Jigcnl^cit, ' the innermost core of their 
individuality.* 

1. 3, &c. ^r tt?if( fte, &c., i. e. the King wants (first) to crush 
them entirely, in order that they should (then) become some- 
thing — but something quite different. 

1. 13. The word 'argument,' may be supplied before 'for' 
(gur), and burdjj^u^elien in the next line rendered by 'to balance.' 

1. 18. £)B er fld^, &c., 'whether it is to stoop down feefore the 
falling axe,' viz. it must be indifferent to a noble-minded man, 
whether he submit to an ignominious yoke or suffer death. 

1. 25. !Drtngenb macfet 'represents ... as urgent.' The 
verb ttta(^en is here used in the sense of barjIcHcn. 

P. 92, 1. 7. Unb — an, 'and bring a far more serious accusa- 
tion against yourself.' The adverb gc^dffig in the next line 
may be rendered by ' malignantly,' or by ' in his malignity.* ^ 
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1. lo. 9Ingel^6rcn denotes figuratively 'to be attached' or 
'devoted to.* 

1. 12, &c. (Sc^cib' — @treitc, *I retire from this dispute.* 2)e5 
§errn, say 'of our sovereign.* SBirfen, in 1. 14 denotes 'to 
accomplish.' 

1. 22. JDaju: say 'for this purpose.' SSerufcn, 'summoned.* 

1. 30. The dramatic version of Egmont's capture differs 
somewhat from history, as will be seen from the biographical 
sketch of the Count in the Historical Introduction. Cp, also 
Schiller's Historische Skizzen, p. 22, 1. 12, &c. 

'gunfter Slufjug. 

p. 96, 1. 4. In some editions the name of ,^(are has been 
changed into the diminutive ^(drd^en in this act only ; whilst 
the original edition has the latter form also in the third act, and 
some editions adopt it throughout the drama. 

1.5. Siebci^en; &c., 'dearest, for heaven's sake, what will 
you do?* 

1. 7. 2)u mugt, &c., namely, to judge from his despair, 
Brackenburg cannot know the character and the disposition 
of the people. 

1. 22. ^\6:ii — ^iDcd^feln, 'not lose time in idle talk.' 

P. 97, 1. 6, &c. 3)cn JDold^ ^ucfen, 'to lift the dagger.' Wiii 
— dngjilici^er, * as twilight grows darker my anxiety increases.' 

1. 8, &c. 9Kit fc^ncHcm ^aw^, * by a rapid course,* i.e. by hasten- 
ing from quarter to quarter. 

1. 12, &c. Ucberf(^tt?emmt : say 'overwhelmed.' ©rbrurft, 
'crushed.* 

1. 17. 5lm frcien ^immcl, 'in the open space of the heavens.' 

1. 18. 3Bic ijl JDir: say 'what ails thee?' 

1. 25. 2Ba^ fof( ba^, may here be rendered by 'what does 
that mean ? * or by ' what do you mean ? ' the verb l^eiflcn or 
bebcuten, being understood in German. 

P. 98, 1. I. 3i)n . . . i^u crringcn, 'to obtain his freedom.' 

1. 8. Ghent was the chief town of Flanders, of which pro- 
vince Egmont was the governor. 

1. 10. Seine 5^ferbc fc^aHcn: say 'the noise of his horse's 
hoofs.* 

1. 12. %u\)X may here be rendered by 'there shot,* 

1. 21. (Sinen gcnjaf^ren lajfen signifies 'to let any one have his 
own will * ; ' to let any one go on as he likes.* 

1. 26, &c. 95ou bicfcr, &c., i.e. no hope can remove the dreadful 
certainty from her mind that Egmont was doomed to death. 
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1. 29, ^oinit — hJieberfinben, 'you cannot collect yourselves*; 
' you are no more your former selves.' 

P. 99, 1. I. The verb lebcn is to be supplied after tDcvbet i^r. 

1. 2. Both Sltl^cm and Jpaud^ signifying * breath,' the phrase 
will be rendered more emphatic in English by translating 
^lit fcincm Sltftcnt by * with the last breath of his life.' 

1.6. 2!ucfifc]^en : say, * treacherous.* 
* 1. 8. (Srfurien, *to fulfil what has been requested,' i.e. 'to 
grant.' 

1. 10. Wlaxl is used figuratively for 'manly strength,' or 
'strength' in general. 

1. 15, &c. SSe^rlog, 'unarmed,' may be placed as an attribute 
before ^a^^ne. Translate ttjctjeub, by ' waving.* 

1. 25. Uebev einanbcr, 'one above the other.' .§abcn— genicft, 
' they stood scraping and bowing.* This passage, and partly 
the one contained in 11. 7-15, p. 98, reminds us of the speech 
of MaruUus in the opening scene of Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar, viz, 

' Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops. 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The livelong day, with patient expectation. 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome,' &c. 

I. 27. SWod^ten — gel^en, ' they might turn aside from his 
fall.* 

1. 29. ^ie — grifft, 'who used to doff your hats.' 
^ P. 100, 1. 2. SBegc unb @tegc, 'all the ways and passages.' 
Gp. the Note to p. 34, 1. 11. 

1. 3. (Sinen Slnfd^Iag gcbcn, 'to suggest some plan.' 

1. 18. X)a — i% * in the hour of need.' 

1. 23. !Die — betvatfc 'where you appeared only on Sundays.' 

1. 24. Ucbertriebcn c^rbar, 'with excess of propriety.' 

P. 101, 1. 5. SBinig is here used in the sense of ' readily.' 

1. 9. 5lufquc((en is here used in its poetical signification of 'to 
grow.* The expression ' of healthy growth,* to be placed after 
tftnabc, would perhaps be an appropriate rendering for the 
attributive adjective. 

1. 10, &c. Sljl — bctuegten, 'the boughs and tops of trees swayed 
and creaked.* Snnerjl . . . ber ,^em, ' the inmost core.* 

1. 14. 9flafd^en,which denotes primarily 'to taste some dainty 
by stealth,* is here .used in the sense of 'to gnaw' (nagen), to 
which latter expressiotf.it seems allied. 
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1. 15. (Sic uBei*n?tnbct, bic, &c. This mode of construction 
is sanctioned in poetical diction only. 

1. 17. i?rad)cnb unb gerfd^mettcrnb, * crashing and shattering.' 

1. 18. @(ci^ — n?eg9c\tjicfen, * chased . . . like bubbles, from 
thy brow.' 

1. 20. ^ie — uiebcrtreibt, * which in a thousand shapes ebbs 
and flows within thee.* 

1. 2 1, ©egegnct, * approach' ; * appear.' * 

1. 23. ©cjialtcu, 'shapes.' @e\TJof)ntctt, 'familiar.' 2)u gctaffcn 
lebteft, * you did calmly associate,' i. e. which he calmly con- 
templated. 

1. 24. !I)em— fel^nt, 'whom the sound heart yearns to en- 
counter in emulation' (emulously). Egmont affirms that he 
does not fear the impetuous foe — sudden death — ^with whom 
to grapple in emulation is the desire of a healthy spirit. 

1. 26. SSorbilb, 'image'; 'symbol.' Unteiblid^ — aiif, 'how 
intolerable was it to me, even when seated upon — .' 

1. 29. Win — ubertegten, 'in constantly recurring discussions.' 

I. 30, &c. Render here ©alfen by 'rafters.' SKid^ cbriictten ; 
say ' seemed to oppress me.' Egmont describes here graphically 
the oppressive feeling of anxiety which overcomes a person, 
accustomed to move freely in the open air, when constrained 
within narrow walls. 

P. 102, 1. 2. Wtxi, &c., 'with deep-drawn breath.' 
Xlnb frifd^ ^>inau6, * and we hastened away.' 

II. 3-5. !l)a — umtt>ittem, 'to the place so befitting (meet) 
to us : into the open field where all the surrounding gifts of 
nature, exhaling from the earth, and all the blessings of the 
stars floating through the air, hover round us.' We deemed 
it expedient to give a full translation — keeping it as literal 
as possible — of these lines, which offer, like several other pas- 
sages in the following pages, almost insurmountable difficulties 
to foreign readers of German. 

1. 7. ^rdftiger — rcigcn, 'we spring aloft invigorated.' This 
simile refers to the giant Antaeus, the son of Poseidon and Ge 
(Earth), who was invincible so long as he remained in contact 
with his mother Earth ; so that, when any one succeeded in 
throwing him to the ground, the earth-born giant rose with 
renewed vigour. 

1. 8. Render ©egier by 'desires,' and alfen by 'every.' 

1.9. SSoqubringcn, 'to press forward.' 3u erl^afc!^en, 'to 
grasp.' 

1. 10. JDttt^ may here be translated by ' in,' or burd^ . . . glfil^ 
rendered by ' pervades ' ; ' animates.' 

1, II. 5lM9eBorne6, 'native'; 'innate.' 
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1. 14. SSetbevBenb jlreid^t, * destroying all, sweeps/ which words 
should be placed after unb in 1. 12. 

1. 15. The whole of the above passage from Xlnb frif(j^ l^ittau?, 
&c. (1. 2), down to the present line, contains a poetical de- 
scription of the exuberant feelings which are entertained in 
the open air, by persons endowed with a poetical mind, striving 
spirits, and an energetic impulse for action. 

1. 16. JDu bill, &c. This refers to the soul-elevating en- 
joyment described in the preceding passage, which enjoyment 
is now * a mere image, a dream of past happiness.' 

1. 18. The clause SSerfagt — gonnen, which offers some diffi- 
culty for a faithfully literal translation, may be rendered by 
* does she refuse to grant thee to meet suddenly never-dreaded 
death, in open daylight.' 

1. 20. 3m cfein SJ^ober may be rendered by *in this loathsome 
foulness,* or rather freely by * in these loathsome mouldy walls.' 
The word fWcber, which is allied to the English * mother,' in 
the sense of *a thick slimy substance concreted in liquors/ 
signifies in German, * mouldiness,* * mustiness,' &c. 

SBic — an, * what a loathsome odour it (viz. the mouldiness, 
the foulness of the air) exhales from these stones ! ' 

1. 21. Render here jiarrt by 'stagnates,' and »or . . . fd)cut, 
in the next line, by * shrinks from.' 

1. 24. SSor ber S^t, * beforehand,' i.e. before the murder is 
actually perpetrated. Sag ab, in the next line, may be ren- 
dered by 'forbear.' 

1. 25. Egmont addresses here to himself the reproach that 
it is not * his fate ' (ba^ @(ii(f ) which makes him insensible to 
any hope of rescue, but his own doubt, ©lucf denotes also 
' fate' in general. Some explain, however, the present passage 
in a different manner; namely, by understanding the word @lucf 
to have the usual signification of * happiness.' 

1. 29. It is a historical fact that the Regent held Egmont in 
very high favour. 

1. 30. geuerbilb, lit. 'fiery image'; 'phenomenon/ i.e. meteor. 

1. 32. The rendering 'devise some daring scheme,' will, in 
general, convey the meaning of the poetical expression tuageub 
flnncn, which is quite appropriate to the thoughtful and daunt- 
less character of Orange. 

P. 103, 1. I. Unb— -©etoatt, 'and with gathering tide of 
power.' Egmont hopes that the people will assemble in num- 
bers, and in doing so their own ranks and numbers will swell. 

1. 3, &c. Translate ^^attet . . . ab by 'shut out/ and irol^Igemeinte^ 
jr>rdngett by 'well-meant thronging.' 

1. 5. @onjl — ergof, 'used to spread over (inspire) them/ 
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1. II, &c. S)ic ©itter fpringcn, *the iron bars are bursting.' 
1. 13. ©teigt . . .• frc^lic^ cntgegen, * will joyfully walk forth to 
meet (the).* 

1. 30. Un^iWerfdffigfcit, * untrustworthiness.' 
P. 104, 1. 3. The expression ben allgcmein @rfanntcn denoting 
literally *the universally acknowledged,* or 'appreciated'; may 
here be rendered, rather freely, by * a nation's favourite.* 
1. II . ^\x—nid)t6, * to help thee I am powerless.* 
1. 17. SWir fclbjl beltjujt, * conscious of my own self.* 
1. 19. Unb — .^vdfte, * and separated from thee, her last powers 
grapple with the agony of death.* 

1. 20, &c. 3d) — t)uflen: say, *I hear a stealthy step — a cough.* 
1. 23. !I)ic ndd^tUd^c %i)iiv, *the door at night.* Mark the 
use of ndd^tlid^ in the present combination, to which analogies 
may be found in Goethe's iDu tnorcjenblici^cr SuitQling (Pandora, 
Act i); in Uhland's Slbcnblid)cn ©drtcn (fitter (San!t @corg) ; 
and in the ^ Fespertinum pererro forum,* by Horace (Sat. i. 6). 

P. 105, 1. 3. 2)c3 5lrmcn einjigeg <B6^a\, 'the poor man's one 
ewe lamb.' This biblical simile is founded on the parable in 
2 Sam. xii. One would expect in this sentence the adverb 
I)iniibcr instead of l^eruber, which latter term denotes a 'direc- 
tion towards the speaker'; but Brackenburg transfers himself, 
as it were, to the place of the subject spoken of. 

1. 5. The poetical expression fl^of . . . »on mir nicber will 
perhaps best be rendered by * ebbed away from me.' 

1. 6. 3u »crfci^ntaci^tcn, here * to die away.' 

1. 14. 2)en «&errlid)cn, say: 'the glorious hero.' 

1. 15. SlcngjiU^ im @4^afe, 'in anxious sluniber.' The 
general feeling of the people, as described by the present 
speaker, is in accordance with history. 

1. 17. The pronouns referring to the collective term 95o(f, 
are not unfrequently used in the plural. 

1.23. (Sid^regt: say 'yearns.' 

1. 25. SKanbeln is a poetical expression for 'to walk'; 'move'; 
here it may be rendered by ' to approach.' 

1. 30. ^*in ^^rectnij/ lit. 'a terror': say 'a terrible spectacle,' 

P. 106, 1. 2. <Sd;drfcn, here 'to strain.' 

1. 3. ©tieg mir . . . entgegen, 'there arose before me.* 

1. 5, &c. 9Ba^ noci^, &c., i.e. to envelope what still remained 
white and visible of the wood, by covering it with black cloth. 

1. 9. SBorbereitenb gu bcgel^n, 'to perform in this prepara- 
tion.' 

1. 15. JDiefe ^utte, 'this veil,' namely, the veil of darkness 
which enveloped the 'hideous birth of night.' The spectres 
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alluded to in the next line are the horrible visions which 
Brackenburg had described. 

1. 19. ^nirfc^t . . . I^inunter, 'crashing swallows.* The verb 
fnirfd^eu is here used in the sense of * to crush with a creaking 
noise.' In this signification the form jcrfnirfi^cn is more usual, 
but in this place it would be inapplicable, on account of the 
adverb l)inuntcr which refers to fnirfc^en. 

1.21. 2)cn — gcfd^diibet, 'whom they have desecrated by 
making him a witness of their rage.' 

1. 22. Sofen — ©anbe, 'bolts and fetters open.' 

1. 23. Untgiegt — ^d^intmcr, 'sheds around our friend a halo 
of soft light.' The whole of this clause from ttor to ©c^imnter 
is a biblical reminiscence, based on the deliverance of the 
Apostle Peter (cp. Acts xii. 6, 7, &c.). The freedom alluded to 
in the next clause, however, does not mean ' bodily liberation ' 
from prison, but deliverance from earthly life. C larch en, 
who now sees that there is no rescue for Egmont, hopes he 
will be spared the ignominy of an execution by dying during 
the night a gentle death. That such is her feeling becomes 
evident from the conclusion of her speech. 

1. 31. Ungcbulbig, 'in thy impatience.' 

P. 107, 1. 9. §cig unb, &c., 'more and more ardently.' 

1. 1 2. JDer . . . in fi^ faft, ' embracing.* — Sflimm . . . ab, ' receive.* 

1. 14. Ung bcnn aud^ : say 'it will unite us too.' It is hardly 
possible to give, with adequate force, the meaning of the 
expression bcnn in this concise phrase. It properly signifies 
here 'consequently,' but this word is too prosaic to be used 
in the present poetical speech. 

1. 23. SSirb . . . nid^t (06, 'will never shake oflf'; 'will never be 
freed from.* The meaning of the following clause is, that 
even the rage of vengeance will not be able to remove the 
misery from the present generation, if Egmont, the man who 
alone could save the country, has perished. 

1. 24, &c. Sebt— ifk, 'live on, poor souls, through a time which 
ceases to be time.' 

1. 26. @6 jiocft i^r ^rei^Iauf, ' its course is arrested.' 

1. 28. Supply ' live ' after the equivalent of xoxx, 

1. 29. Seibe, here ' bear.' 

1. 31, &c. Scbenbigen may here be rendered by 'life- inspiring * ; 
* animating.' 

P. 108, 1. 16, &c. 93ergeBen«--iie^n, 'it will gather in vain 
round itself the mists.* 2Cibcr 2BiUen, * against its own will. 

1. 20. Sflculeibenb, 'suffering anew'; 'with re-awakened suffer- 
ings.' ©otte^bilb, here ' image of the Saviour.* 

1. 21, SBagt — l^cwor, 'will not venture forth.* 
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1. 23. Supply 'of the clock* after the equivalent of Qd%tx, 
render SBcc; by and ' round.' 

I. 25. a^id^— ®rab, *the feeling (of the approach) of morn- 
ing scares me into the grave.* This sentiment is based 
on the belief, that ghosts walking upon earth, must return to 
their graves on scenting the morning air ; Glarchen wishing 
to express that her abode in this world will be over with the 
present night, and her doom will be sealed with the approach 
of the dawning morning. 

1. 30. 2)arfjl, *mayst'; namely, what he thinks his con- 
science allows him to do. 

P. 109, 1.5. (Sic — iibertaffen, 'she leaves me, leaves me to 
myself.' 

1. 7. 36r !&ieBenben, 'ye that love.' 

1. 12. (Sie — entgegcn, 'she will welcome thee with the whole 
bliss of heaven.' 

1. 17. (Sd^rcrfctt^l^anb, 'dread hand.' Cp. Grit. An. p. xxxvi. 

1. 29. Unjid^em SBIidc, here 'wandering glances.' 

1. 30. 2Be((^en — ^orjutugen, ' with what deceitful vision do 
you come to startle the half-awakened mind?' Some free 
rendering of the kind seems here necessary, on account of 
the difficulty of translating literally the expression einen 
@(i^rec!en^traum vorlugen, which denotes approximately 'to 
delude with a dream of horror.' It is in accordance with 
history that the sentence of death was announced to Egmont 
during the night. As regards the other incidents relating to 
his tragic end, compare the Historical Introduction, p. xlvii, 
and Schiller's Hhtorhche Skizzen, pp. 28-33. 

P. 110, 1. 17. Un« iibcrtragencn, 'delegated to us.' 

1. 19. drfcnnen denotes, in legal terminology, 'to pronounce 
judgment ' ; ' to declare.' 

1. 20. This brief interruption fully characterizes Egmont's 
imperturbable belief in the protection afforded by the Order of 
the Golden Fleece. According to the statutes of this Order, 
the King could certainly not. delegate any power whatever 
over the Knights, but Alva shrewdly and peremptorily declared 
' that he had undertaken the cognizance of this affair by com- 
mission from his Majesty as sovereign of the land, not as head 
of the Golden Fleece.' 

1. 21. The term ttorgangiger, which denotes 'previous,' and 
is here a pleonastic legal expression, may be omitted in the 
translation. 

1. 22. Egmont's Christian name was Lamoral, but Goethe 
probably preferred to give him a genuine Teutonic namey 
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which seems, besides, to have been a special favourite of his. 
Thus he changed the Christian name of Faust, which is given 
as So^ann, likewise into ^eintidft. 

I. 24. 9i?it — SKorgcn^, 'with the break of the day.* 
1. 26. SWit betn <Sd6tt?crte »oni i^cbcn gum Xo'Dt geBrad^t tocrben 
is a legal phrase for * to be beheaded with the sword.' 

1. 28. The reason why Goethe omitted the date is attributed 
by some to the circumstance, that the mention of the correct 
date would have been in contradiction to the course in which 
the events follow each other in the drama, and a wrong date 
would have too much offended against historical truth. We 
think, however, that Goethe's sole reason was, that the 
mention of any date would have imparted to the sentence of 
death, the formal character of a legal document, and would 
have considerably weakened the dramatic effect. 

1. 31. The ' Tribunal of Twelve,' or, as it was also officially 
called, the * Council of Troubles,' and popularly the * Blood 
Council,' had been established by Alva after the capture of 
Egmont and Horn * for the trial of crimes committed during 
the recent period of troubles.' It was one of the most 
arbitrary and informal tribunals which ever decided on the 
fate of man. 

P. HI, 1. 2. (Scin S^auS beficllen, 'to set one's house in 
order,' is a biblical phrase for ' to make one's last arrange- 
ments before death.' Cp. Isa. xxxviii. i. 
1. 5. Sacfctn is here used for JJacfcItrdger. 
1. 13, &c. Sl^m — li^ijcln, 'at first they will whisper it behind 
the back of the ambitious man.' 

1. 20. @eltc, 'might assert his worth.' It is well known 
that Alva counselled the invasion of the Netherlands, solely 
in order to make himself indispensable to the King. Cp. 
Strada, i. p. 286. 

1. 24. 2)er ©ingebilbete, 'the overweening man.' Conceit and 
arrogance were among the principal features of Alva's character. 
1. 28. ^crubcreitten, 'passed rapidly over.' l&og, here 'feigned.' 
P. 112, 1. 3. The verb jlcl^en signifies here that the two 
nations 'stood there in anxious expectation of the result.' 
Translate fianben by ' looked anxiously on.' 
1. 4. SBiinfd^ten, lit. 'wished'; here 'hoped.*" 
1. 5. Supply * the mark ' after the equivalent of traf; render bet 
SI'teinigcn, by 'of my countrymen,' and burc^braci^ by 'rent.' 

1. 6. The causes of paltry envy of Alva against Egmont as 
given here, are related by Strada (i. 326), who says : ' The 
people, however, being guided in their judgment either by 
their hatred against Alva or by their love towards Egmont, 

O 2 
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exculpated the guilty, and laid all the blame on Alva as 
harbouring envy against Egmont, his old martial rival ; and 
they said, besides, that he >Yas mortified because Egmont 
once won from him, when playing at dice, many thousand 
ducats, and that later, when at a public rejoicing, they con- 
tended for superiority at a shooting- match, Alva was defeated 
amidst the loud exultation of the Flemings, who considered 
the victory, carried off over a Spanish Duke, as a national 
triumph.' (Populus tamen, sive ex odio in Albanum, sive in 
Egmontium amore, judicium ferens^ reum absol'vebat^ culpamque 
omnem transferebat in Albanum invidiae retinentem ad'versus 
Egmontium^ veterem belli aemulum, offensumque super baec 
memorabant, quod olim alea ludenti multa aureorum millia victor 
Egmont ius abstulisset ; ac postea in publica laetttia^ dum uterque 
explodendo ad signum sclopo ex provocatione contenderent, supera' 
tus esset AlbanuSy ingenti Belgarum plausu ad nationis suae decus 
referentium 'victoriam ex Duce Hispano,) 

Cp. also Schiller's Historische Siizzeny p. 21, I. 8, &c. 

1. 8. @rf(i^lci(^cnb, * by surreptitious means.' 

1. 14. ^eulfd^tdgc signifies * blows with a cudgel': translate 
here * heavy blows.' 

I. 23. 3utrauli(^, 'trustful.' 

1. 26. 2)er Slbfc^culid^e, ' the hateful one.' 

1. 31, &c. 3(^ jlel^e, &c. Ferdinand wishes to express by 
these words, that he is so bewildered, that he cannot realize 
the position of Egmont. 

P. 113, 1. 3. SeMofe^, lit. * lifeless'; here * passive.' 

1. 16. 3n— 2! obe^,Mn the grasp (power) of an arbitrary doom.' 

1. 18, &c. Translate taub by * indifferent,' unempfinblui^ by 

* callous,' and e^ — ir>o((e by * happen what may.' 

' 1. 24. a&ai fid^t bi(^ an, * what troubles thee ? ' 
1.25. din — Uebel, 'more dreadful calamity.' (^S in 1. 27 

may be rendered by ' this.' 
1. 28. 2)u ^jerlierji bic^, * you lose all self-control.' The clause 

tt>o bill bu denotes here, * what are you thinking of? ' 

1. 29, &c. 8af nii(!^, &c., Met me lament without restraint' ; 

* let me give vent to my grief,' 

1. 31. ^lUe in, &c., * I am entirely prostrate.' 

P. 114, 1. II. §orc^en is here used in the sense of fovfc^en, 

* to inquire.' 

1. 13. The pronoun 'me' should be supplied after the 

equivalent of »or, occurring twice in this line. 
1. 14. Unb fort, &c., 'always onward and onward.' 
1. 16. JDid^— bcjlimmt, * I had destined thee for myself,' viz. 

I fixed on you as my model. 
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1. 17. @rft— fein, *to be entirely with you.' The meaning 
of er(l is here * more than ever.' 

1. 20. SQ}ettn — fann, * if it can be any comfort to thee.' 

1. 22. SWcin — lam, *my heart was drawn towards thee.' 

1. 27. @in leered <Sd^rerfbi(b, * a vain terror.' 

P. 115, 1. I. Sludtoeid^enben, lit. * evasive,' may here be ren- 
dered by * self-deluding.' 

1. 4. The expressions ^u(fe and ^atl) are here made highly 
emphatic by means of the indefinite article, which would in 
ordinary prose not be required. 

1. 6, &c. ©0 gettjaltfam bringt, *be so intent.' The term 
lUbermad^t (1. 7) contains here the notion of * tyrannical su- 
premacy.' 

1. 12. (fntfemen mi^i say 'separate me.* 

1. 16. 2)ie : say *his.' The definite article is sometimes 
used in higher diction, instead of the possessive pronoun, 
before 9)ia}efidt. Cp. the verse 9Bad benft bie SWajeflat »on 
S^ren Xvu^pen? in Schiller's $iccolomini, Act ii. Scene 7. 

1. 24. ©trengen, here * tight.' 

1. 25. (Sinem ben SBeg wenennen is a figurative expression for 
* to bar the way.' The form toevvannt is more usual. 

1. 29. Sided — (ebt, * every feeling of joy and happiness which 
I harbour.' Lit. * all the pleasure of life and joy which exist 
in (with) me.' 

P. 116, 1. 6. 3tt — ©etummetd, * in the excitement of the fray.' 

1. 15. The poetical expression flcjfe — ^anben, lit. * would not 
burst (melt away) from its bonds,' may here be rendered by 
' but must break.' 

1. 18. (Sntfagen, here * be resigned.' 

1. 24. Ferdinand expresses by this pathetic outburst, that 
he loses in Egmont everything which made life bright to 
him, and the star which guided him through life. He feels 
now like one *who has lost his light at the festive joy of a 
banquet, and his flag amidst the din of battle.' 

1. 31. SBeifatrnnen, here 'side by side.* 

P. 117, 1. 3. 2Birfung is here used as a synonym of il^dtigfeit, 
' activity.* 

1. 5. Cp. p. 8, 1. 17. 

1. 7. ©0 — ^\i\\, * so should you, my friend, love life and 
enjoy it.* 

1. 17. Egmont was not only warned by Orange (cp. pp. 46- 
53, and the Note to p. 53, 1. 9), but repeatedly by other 
friends, more particularly by Robles, Seigneur de Billy, 
a Portuguese gentleman, who had before Alva*s arrival re- 
turned from Spain to Brussels, and was well aware of the 
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disposition of the Court towards Egmont. On the very night 
before his capture, Egmont was warned by a Spanish officer 
of rank, who came secretly into his house and * urged him 
solemnly to make his escape before the morrow.' Cp. 
Motley's Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. ii. pp. 120, 122. 

1. 24. Render 3nner(le« by 'spirit,' and gejogcn by 'drawn on. 

1. 26. 2)od^ — fcin, *yet she (i.e. the country) will be cared for.' 

1. 30. ©riibctn, * to ponder * ; ' speculate.' 2Bo may here be 
rendered by * when,' and fo(( by • can.' 

P. 118, 1. 2. Saf — fein, Met my attendants be commended 
to thy best care.' 

1. 5. Egmont's secretary, whose Christian name was So^ann, 
was executed the day before his master died on the scaffold. 
Cp. the Note to p. 80, 1. 13, and Strada, i. p. 322. 

1. 10. ^Sef^aftigt : say * agitates.' 

1. 13. (Ru^t tief au^, * rests in deep repose.' 

1. 17. 2)en, *such a one.* 

1. 29. ^cincn Slbf^ieb, * no leave-taking'; * no more farewells.' 

P. 119, 1. 6, &c. «Wi(!^ ungett)i|p . . . mac^eub l^iclt, * kept me 
wakeful by its uncertainty.' 2)?it — ©ewif ()eit, * by its resistless 
certainty.' As long as Egmont's fate was doubtful he was 
harassed by cares which kept him wakeful on his couch, but 
now his fate being decided, all mental anxiety had vanished, 
and he only felt the bodily fatigue, the * urgent call of nature.' 

1. 10. Ungebeten, * unsought.' Uncrjle^t, * unimplored.* 

1. II. !Du — ®ct)an!en, *thou uriravellest the knots of intense 
thought.' 

1. 14. Unb — toir, *and wrapped in pleasing delirious visions, 
we are submerged.' Egmont's last speech is a poetical de- 
scription of the sensation which we feel when sleep gradually 
overpowers us. The thoughts lose their definite shape ; the 
course (,^vei^) of our harmonious feelings moves on without 
any discordant interruption, and a kind of pleasing delirious 
delusion takes hold of the mind. 

1. 18. ^on — umjioffcn, * surrounded by a halo.' 

1. 22. The 'bundle of arrows' was the emblem of the 
* Gueux,' and the * staff with the hat ' were afterwards the 
arms of the Netherland Republic. The latter emblem is 
shown to Egmont as a kind of prophetic vision. 

P. 120, 1. 7. 2)tc — ©aumc^, * the floating hem of her 
garment.' 

1. 12. Unb — \m% *and drowning it, sweep it from the 
ground which it asserts.' 

1. 26. 2)o^)^)clt raf^ : translate * with double vigour.' 
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3. Winckelmann und sein Jahrbundert. 

1805. 
3. Zum Andenken an die Herzogin 

A malie von Weimar. 1 807. 



4. Philipp Haclert. Biognphiscbe 

Skizze. 1810-1811. 

5. Zum Andenken an Widamd. 1813. 

II. Ifiterator und Kritik. 

1. Recenaonen: — 

(a) Id den Frankforter gele^cii 

Anzeigen, 1 772-1773- 
(6) In der Jcnaiscfacn Litcratnr- 

zeitncg. 1804-1806. 
{c) lo den Berliner Jahrbucbcni, 

&c., 1830-1831- 

2. Anmerkungen zn R^unean s Ncfiea 

Ton Diderot, 1805. 

Goethe's Aofiatze ubcr Literalnriuid 
Kanst siod zo zahlrddi am bier im 
Detail aufgezaUt zn wcrdcn. 

HI. Kmut. 

1. Ueber detUscJu Bauhemt. 1 771. 

2. Ueber MalereL Nadi Diderot. 1-98. 
^, Auf^dtze in den Prop^dem. 1798- 

1800. 
4. Au/sdtze in der Zeitscfarift : Konst 
and Alterthum. 1 816-1 832. 

IV. Zur VaturwisaenaGluift. 

1. Die Metamorphose der Pfianztn, 

1790. 

2. Beitrdge ZMtr OptH. 1 791 -1792. 

3. Zur Morphologie,Scc. 1817-1824. 
4 Ud>er plastiseke Anatomie. 1832. 

Ausserdem eine Rdhe Ton zahl- 
reicben einzelnen AnfaUzen iiber wis* 
seoschaftlicbe Fragcn. 



Man Tergleicbe uber die Goethe-Literatur Goedekes 'Grundriss* nnd die 
chronologiscb-bibliograpbischen Scbriften von Graf, Hirzel, Lanzicolle, &c 



APPENDIX II. 



ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF GOETHFS WORKS 



A— IiIPE. 
I. Autobiographical. 

I. Truth and Poetry. First 13 Books. 

By John Oxenford. 1846. 
3. • Vol. II., and Letters from 

S^witzerland, Italy, &c. By A. J. 

W. Morrison. 1846. 
3. Campaign in France. ByR. Flarie. 

1848. 

II. Gcrrespondence, &c. 

1 . Goethe's Letters to Leipzig Friends. 

Edited by O. Jahn. Translated 
by R. Slater. 1866. 

2. Correspondence between Schiller 

and Goethe, from 1794-1805. 
By Miss Dora Schmitz. 

3. Conversations with Eckermann. By 

S. M. Fuller. 1838. 
4. By ]. Oxenford. 1850. 

B -POETRY. 

I. Lyrics. 

1 . Poems. With a sketch of Goethe's 

Life. By E. A. Bowring. 1853. 

2. Poems and Ballads. By W. E. 

Ayioun and T. Martin. With 
Notes. 2nd edition, i860. 

3. Minor Poems. By E. Chawner. 

1S66. 



II. Epics, &c. 

1. Reynard the Fox. 

By (i) T. J. Arnold, 
(ii) Anoii. 1853. 

2. Hermann and Dorothea. 
By (i) Holcroft. 1 80 1. 

(ii) W.Whewell. 1830. 

(iii) M. Winter (in the old 
English measure of Chap- 
man's Homer). 1850. 

(iv) C. Cochrane. 1853. 

(v) T. C. Porter. 1854.' 

(vi) H, Dale. 1859. 

(vii) Anon. 1862. 

III. Drama. 

(a) Various. 

1. Stella. Anon. 1798. 

2. Gotz von Berlichingen. 

By (i) Walter Scott. 1 799. 
(ii) B. D'Aguilar. 

3. Iphi.enie. 

By (i) W. Taylor, of Norwich. 

1793. 
(ii) G. L. Hartwig. 1841. 

(iii) Miss A. Swan wick. 1846. 

(iv) G. J. Adler. 1850. 

Anon. 185 1. 



(V) 

Egmont, 
By(i) 

(ii) 



Anon. Boston. 184 1. 
Miss Swan wick (Bohn*s 
Library). 1846. 
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By (iii) Anon. Frankfort, 1848. 
(iv) A. D. Coleridge, M. A., 
(Chapman & Hall). 1868. 
5. Tasso. * 

By (i) C. Des Voeux. 1827. 
(ii) Miss Swan wick. 1 846. 
(iii) M.A.H. 1856/ 

{b) Faust* 

By (i) Lord L. F. Gower. 

(ii) Hay ward. In Prose. 1833. 

5th edition, 18^5. 
(iii) J. S. Blackie. With Notes 

and Remarks. 1834. 
(iv) D. S3mie. 1834. 
(v) Hon. R. Talbot. 1835. 
(vi) J. Hills. 1840. 
(vii) Sir. G. Lefevre. 2nd edition, 

1843. 
(viii) C. J. Brooks. 2nd edit. 1847. 
(ix) L. Filniore. 1853. 
(x) J. Galvan. i860, 
(xi) Beresford. 1862. 
(xii) T.Martin. 2nd. edit. 1866. 
(xiii) J.W.Grant. 1867. 
(xiv) J. Anster. 1867. 
(xv) J. A. Birds. 1880. 



Parts I and II. 

By (xvi) L. J. Bemays. 1839. 
(xvii) A. Gumey. 1843. 
(xviii) Macdonald (Part II). 1842. 
(xix) Bayard Taylor. 1871. 
(xx) Miss Swanwick. 1879. 
(xxi) T. E.Webb. 1881. 

IV. Ifovels. 

1. Sorrows of Werter. 

By (i) A. Gifford (after the 
French translat.) . 1 7 89. 

(ii) W. Bender. 1 80 1. 

(iii) F. Gotzberg. 1802. 

(iv) Dr. Pratt. 18 13. 2nd 
edit. 1833. 

(v) R. D. Boylan. i854.t 

2. Wilhelm Meister*s Apprenticeship, 

&c. 

By (i) T. Carlyle. 1843. 
(ii) R. D. Boylan. 1846. 

3. German Emigrants, and other Minor 

Tales. By R. D. Boylan. 1846. 

4. Elective Affinities. By R. D. Boylan. 

1854. 



* There have been published, besides, several anonymoa^ translations of 
Part I of * Faust.' 

i* Theie exist, besides, six anonymous English translations of *Werter.* 

N.B. — There exist also translations of several Essays by Goethe on Art. His 
* Theory of Colours * has been translated by C. L. Eastlake, R.A., 1840. 
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GERMAN CLASSICS, 



EDITED BT 

C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc, F. C. P., 

PROFESSOR OF GERMAN LITERATURE IN KINg's COLLEGE, LONDON; 
EXAMINER IN GERMAN TO THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

I. Goethe's Egmont. A Tragedy in five Acts. The Gennaii 
Text, with a complete Commentaiy, Arguments to the Acts, 
an Historical Sketch of the Revolt of the Netherlands, a 
Critical Analysis of the Tragedy, a Life of Goethe, and 
Bibliographical Appendices. Second Ediiion, revised and 
improved. 

* Both in form and matter this edition is one that for the use of 
English readers may be pronounced perfect. In historical matter 
it is singularly rich.' — Pall Mall Gazette^ July i, 1869. 

*The volume is a model of "Helps to the study of a German 
Classic."' — The Freeman, London, May 28, 1869. 

*Dr. Buchheim has done his work thoroughly and well.' — The 
Spectator, Sept. 25, 1869. 

* It seems to us a model of judicious editing.* — Daily Telegraph, 
May 10, 1869. 

* A more complete apparatus crieicus for this the most difficult of 
Goethes works cannot be imagined.' — British Quarterly ^ July 1869. 

•This edition of Goethe's admirable drama is the best we have 
seen, and the volume altogether one of the most meritorious of the 
series. It contains an excellent life of the poet, a very careful 
analysis of the plot and the characters, and a historical introduction. 
If we add to this, that the annotation is copious, careful, and well 
sustained to the conclusion, and abounding in apt illustration of the 
niceties and structure of the language, we shall have said sufficient 
to recommend the work to all students of the German tongue.'— 
Educational Times^ June 1869. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

* I have seen enough of the work to be sure that it is thoroughly 
and conscientiously as well as ably done. It cannot but be useful 
and interesting to all lovers of the great Master of German Litera- 
ture.' — From a Letter of T. L, Motley, Author of the *Rise of the 
Dutch Republic* i 

II. Schiller's "Willielin Tell. A Drama in five Acts. The Ger- 
man Text, with a complete Commentary, Arguments to the 
Acts, an Historical Essay on the ' Legend of Tell,' a Critical 
Analysis of the Drama, a Life of Schiller, and Bibliographical 
Appendices. Third revised Edition, 

* There is no work more suitable for Students of German, and no 
edition of it so well adapted for English readers as this, which is 
a-i complete and satisfactory in every respect as could be desired. 
Dr. Buchheim has spent much time in laborious research, and 
brought to bear upon the work all the resources of scholarship, 
skill in teaching, and experience in editing. He has also made the 
edition more useful to classical students by references to the ancient 
Classics, and occasional philological observations.' — Tlie Atherueum, 
August 26, 1871. 

* Two years ago Dr. Buchheim produced an edition of Goeth/t 
•• Egmont," in which he eijhibited some of the highest qualifications 
demanded from the editor of a great classical poem. The volume 
before us has been edited with equal ability and care. It is no 
small boon to possess an edition which will not only prove useful 
to the student, but interesting to the scholar/ — Pall Mall Gazette, 
April 5, 1 87 1. 

* This second volume of German Classics is devoted to an edition 
of Schiller's Wilhelm Tell, on which the editor has evidently be- 
stowed much painstaking labour. The legend on which the poet 
proceeded is made the subject of a separate treatise, in which, alas, 
like so many other stories that have charmed the world, it melts 
away under the searching fire of historical criticism.' — The Scotsman^ 
September 12, 1871. 

* The 7V// of Schiller has been edited in the same intelligent and 
scholaily manner as the Egmont, Professor Buchheim has antici- 
pated the latest utilitarianism in its proposed substitution of German 
lor Greek as the intellectual whetstone of the rising generations. 
His, at all events, is a first, or the first, considerable endeavour to 
edit German Cla-ssics in the fashion in which only classical Greek 
and Latin authors have been edited.' — The Morning Post, Tune 8, 
1871. 

•In Dr. Buchheim, Schiller's "Teir' has certainly found an inter- 
preter who has spared neither time nor labour in making clear every 
difficulty which the text offers, whether in revealing the deeper 
meaning of some obscure or unnoticed passage, giving philological 
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definitions of curious words, or explaining the numerous popular 
Swiss expressions occurring in the drama. ... In addition to 
the Notes, there is an Introduction, containing a condensed Life of 
Schiller ; a Critical Analysis, which not only illustrates the drama 
as a work of art, but also gives the curious history of its composi- 
tion ; and, finally, an elaborate Essay on the *• Legend of Tell " and 
the *' Liberation of the Forest Cantons." We recommend this Essay 
to the special attention of the reader.* — 2'he Educational Times, 
April I, 1871. 

'In the admirable Series of German Classics which Professor 
Buchheim has been preparing for the youth of England, we find a 
careful, comprehensive, and conclusive rdsume of all the Tell stories/ 
— The Daily News, October i, 1872. 

*The books and documents referring to the Tell legend are in 
themselves a library; but Dr. Buchheim, in an exhaustive essay 
prefixed to the tragedy, has condensed the contents of that library 
into two dozen most interesting pages. He gives a history of the 
Forest Cantons, traces the origin and growth and spreading of 
the leeend of Tell with a zeal and consequent completeness with 
which it has never yet been treated.' — Notes and Queries^ October 26, 
1872. 

„5)iefc ^lu^c^aben cnt^alten ben beutf(J^cn %txt in mogli^ji cortectci 
©cjlalt, be^leitet »on englifc^cn Slnnicrtungen, bic fotDo^l ba^ fptad^/ 
(ic^c mz bae fac^lic^e 3)Jomcut berucfjiiJ^tigcn. JDiefetben finb auf crft 
gwccfmdgig angelcgt, in ber tet^tcn SWitte jtt)if(J^en gu mi unb ju 
menig. . . \ ^^xo^if\ox !Dr. ^^ud^l^eim'^ SKct^obe burfte unbe* 
benflic^ a\i6) bci un^ copirt trevbcn. Slu^ful^rUc^e (Sintcitungcn 
bringen bei ,3[Bil()e(m Xc((' eine i3riinblic^ aufgcfagte unb »on ben 
n?eitejlcn ©eftc^t^punften genommene 93iograp^ie <S<^i((er'g, bei, ,%« 
mont ' eine fotc^e ®oetf)e'<J — alle^ natiirlic^ fur' ba6 engtifc^e $ubli« 
fum beret^net, aber gtei^faflg muftergiittig fiir a^lic^e kn^^aUw." — 
55ldtter fixr litetarifc^c Unter^altung, 23. ^lov.'iSyi. 

* Vous avez sauvegarde les droits de la verite sans meconnaitre cepx 
de I* imagination et vous avez interprete Vun des plus beaux chefs 
d^omvre inspire par celle-ci avec une sincerite de sentiments qui montre 
que Von peut oilier tout ensemble V intelligence en la poisie et celle Je 
de Vhistoire.* — P'rom a letter of M. Rilliet de CondoUe, author of 
* Les Origines de la Confederation Suisse,' &c 

III. Jjessing's Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy in Five 
Acts. The German Text, with a complete Commentary, 
Arguments to the Acts, a Critical Analysis, a Life of Lessing, 
and Bibliographical Appendices. Second revised Edition. 

*Dr. Buchheim's Introduction and Notes are alike excellent.'-— 
Aihenaum, March 8, 1873. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

•Dr. Bucliheim, as the editor of this series, requires no praise. 
He has long ago secured it, and deserved what he has secured. 
His life of Lessing shews his merits as a biographer; his critical 
analysis and his notes give the more than usual proof of his scholar- 
ship and sound judgment; and this comedy of Lessing is one of 
the most amusing in the German ripertoire* — Notes and Queries^ 
February 28, 1874. 

* A more desirable book for the thorough-going student of German 
literature could hardly be conceived. In the shape of a life of 
the dramatist, and a critical analysis of the portion of his works 
here dealt with, there is given much general information cal- 
culated to lend an additional charm to one of the most enter- 
taining, as it is also one of the most beautifully-written, of 
modem comedies. The text itself is copiously elucidated, the editor 
showing in this portion of his work a sound appreciation of the kind 
of difficulties over which the tyro requires to be helped. With such 
notes before him, even the beginner in German will find himself in 
a position not merely to spell out the meaning of his author, but 
to enter fully into the meaning of allusions, and to realise the full 
significance of idiomatic phrases.* — The Scotsman, May 16, 1873. 

*Dr. Buchheim's interesting commentary is well calculated to 
promote the popularity of " Minna von Barnhelm ** among students 
of German, as it not only explains most of the difficulties which 
are apt to perplex the beginner, but contains a mass of philological 
information and etymological discussion which cannot fail to attract 
and interest even advanced scholars. Like the Professor's previous 
editions of Goethe's " Egmont " and Schiller's " Tell " in the same 
series, the comedy is furnished with "Argimients" and preceded 
by a critical *' Analysis " which fully enters into the bearing of the 
whole play and of the characters, and materially assists the reader 
in his appreciation of its numerous beauties/ — Educational Times, 
April I, 1873. 

•The two earlier volumes, the Egmont of Goethe and the 
Wilhelm Tell of Schiller, have appeared some time. The excellence 
of the Introductory Essays, the Critical Analysis, and the Com- 
mentary which accompanied the text, won for the earlier volumes 
a wide and appreciative approbation. . . . There can be no doubt 
that thoroughness combined with literary excellence forms the chief 
characteristic of the series to which a third volume, the Minna von 
Barnhelm by Lessing, has now been added. The present volume 
is equal in merit to its predecessors. The Life of Lessing which 
has been prefixed is good. . . . The Critical Analysis of the play 
is full and remarkable for its literary insight. The Commentary 
deals with the difficulties of language and matter, and is useful alike 
to student and scholar.' — Westminster Revieiv, October 1873. 

* We do think very highly of Dr. Buchheim's editions, and we 
hold that the students of German are much indebted to him for 
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them. . . . Dr. Buchheim*s editions are done with far more care 
than is usually bestowed on school-books, and more than this, they 
show the scholarlike treatment which has hitherto been given ^most 
exclusively to the Classics of Greece and Rome. The student of 
literature has been cared for as well as the schoolboy.* — Quarterly 
Journal of Education, A^tnL 1873. 

* A selection from the three chief classical writers of Germany — 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller — edited for the Clarendon Press 
Series by Dr. Buchheim, deserves especial commendation for the 
clearness and copiousness of the Commentary, which leaves no 
verbal or grammatical difficulty unnoticed, and for the genial and 
sympathetic spirit of the biographical notices and introductions 
to the particular works prefixed by the editor.* — Saturday Review, 
April 19, 1873. 

* In this, the third volume of his German Classics, Dr. Buchheim 
has successfully reproduced the features which gave value to his 
editions of Goethe's "Egniont" and Schiller's " Tell." The Intro- 
duction gives an interesting and appreciative sketch of the life, 
literary work, and influence of Lessing, with a critical analysis of 
the play. The text, which is beautifully printed, is supplied with 
an English argument, and the notes, extending over fifty pages, 
proceed upon the principle, already applied to "Egmont" and 
*• Wilhelm Tell,** that the modern classics require a commentary 
almost as much as the ancient ones, that they are fully worthy of 
it. . . . "We cannot imagine the play presented in a more attractive 
form to the student than it is in this volume, in which Dr. Buchheim 
has certainly done his work thoroughly and well.* — Academy, ]u\y 21, 

1875. 

' Thanks to Professor Buchheim, Lcssing*s 'Minna von Bamhelm' 
has become an English school classic' — Pall Mall Gazette, 1879. 

IV. Schiller's Historische Skizzen. i. Egmont*s Leben und 
Tod. 2. Die Belagerung von Antwerpen, The German Text 
(printed in Roman type), with a complete Commentary and 
an Historical Introduction. Second Edition, revised and 
improved, 

'Dr. Buchheim has contributed an Historical Introduction and a 
body of explanatory Notes which leave nothing to be desired/ — Lit, 
Churchman, Jan. 25, 1879. 

* The two works here selected for school use by Professor Buch- 
heim are undoubtedly most worthy of being adopted in classes . . . 
The Professor's Notes are excellent.* — Educational Times, Dec. 1878. 

' The Historical Introduction is well written, and contains the kind 
of information with which the pupil studying these works ought to 
become acquainted. The Notes at the end of the volume are 
arranged with considerable care, and the critical and historical 
remarks which they contain are well suited for school teaching.' 
— The Examiner, Jan. 18, 1879, 
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V. Qoethe*s Iphigenie aof Tauris. A Drama in Five Acts. 
The German Text, with a complete Commentary, Argu- 
ments to the Acts, a General and a Critical Introduction. 

*\Ve have seldom met with any work on which such care and 
pains have been bestowed, and to the elucidation of which such 
an amount of exhaustive criticism and various learning have been 
applied.' — Educational Times, March, 1880. 

From Professor Paley, 

* I have read through with interest and approval your Intro- 
duction, and enough of the Notes to satisfy me that tiie work is 
altogether well and carefully executed.' 

From Dr. Schmitz, 

* Your excellent edition of Goethe's Iphigenie contains, according 
to my idea, everything that can be exj)ected from an editor of such 
a masterwork. Your Introductions and Notes will satisfy all the 
reasonable demands of the student of German, and contain besides 
a great deal that is of interest and use to a ripe scholar, who will 
undertake a critical comparison of the two poems of Euripides 
and Goethe. Your estimate of the two appears to me most just 
and correct.' 

From Miss Swanwich 

* I have perused with great interest your Introductions, and afler 
looking carefully over your Notes, I can only congratulate you upon 
your successful achievement of a very difficult and arduous task. 
Your work will, I feel assured, render valuable assistance to those 
who wish to become acquainted with Goethe's exquisite poem, and 
will also be of interest to classical scholars.' 



From the Rev, Dr. Kynaston, Principal of Cheltenham Collegt. 

'Your Commentary has pleased me very much, and I think shews 
Tery clearly and justly the relative stand-points of the two poets — 
Euripides and Goethe, as realizing and idealizing the story respectively. 
I feel sure, that your edition will be welcomed by scholars, especially 
now, that few if any earnest classical students can cany their re- 
searches far without a knowledge of German.* 

From Professor R. C. Jebb, 

•You have completely succeeded in your task of making your 
Commentary valuable and interesting to classical scholars.' 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 



* Dr. Buchheim presents us with a very valuable and copious 
commentary on this *' marvellous dramatic poem," introduced by an 
interesting essay, in which the Euripidean " Tauric Iphigenia " is 
compared with Goethe's work, and the point, long disputed among 
critics, is settled, that the German author had no intention to produce 
an imitation of the Greek play.' — The Examiner, May 15, 1880. 



FORTHCOMING WORKS BY THE SAME EDITOR. 

A Modem German Header, in Three Parts. Part I. In the Press, 
Schiller's Maria Stuart. With Notes, Introduction, etc. 
Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans. With Notes, Introduction, etc 
Selections from the poems of Schiller and Goethe. 
Becker's (K.F.) Priedrich der Grosse. 



